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De Soto Division, Chrysler Corporation 


Lower, De Soto Firedome 4-door sedan; upprr, De Soto Fireflite 4-door sedan, 


Drive the '56 De Soto with new push-button control... smoothest-handling car 
you ever eased through traflic. . . safest, steadiest car you ever drove at super- 


highway speeds. New and mighty V-8 engines (up to 255 hp) with sizzling 
g \ g 


“high torque take-off’... new super-highway brakes... 85 color combinations, 


luxurious interiors... smart forward look! For a thrilling experience drive the 


DE SOTO ... designed for the super-highway age! 


DESOTO dealers present GROUCHO MARX in “YOU BET YOUR LIFE" on NBC RADIO and TV 





Your Choice-- witHOUT CHARGE 


IF YOU JOIN THE BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB NOW AND AGREE TO BUY SIX BOOKS DURING THE NEXT YEAR 
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A DEMONSTRATION OFFER — NOW FAST RUNNING OUT * 


* These two special editions were 
printed for demonstration pur 
poses (see below) and not many 


sets are left. Additional printings 


are unlikely for many months, 
since it is impossible quickly to 
print and bind sets like these. 


THIS INTRODUCTORY OFFER is a dem- 
onstration of three marked advan- 
tages of membership in the Book-of- 


the-Month Club.? First, as a mem 


ber, you are kept from missing the 
important new books. Secondly, you 
get Club choices at a considerable 
saving; an average of about 20 less 


than the retail price, over the past two 
years. On top of this, you share in 
about $12,000,000 
books (retail value) distributed dur 


worth of free 
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votumes * Retail Price $36 


BEGIN YOUR MEMBERSHIP WITH 





ANY OF THESE GOOD BOOKS 


ither of these for your librar 














ceive, free, represents “advanced” 
Book-Dividends, earned by the pur- 
chase of the six books you engage to 


buy later. 


* YOU AGREE TO BUY ONLY SIX BOOKS 
within your first year of membership, 
from among the Club Selections and 


MARJORIE MORNINGSTAR 


ONIONS IN THE STEW 
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Alternates. During the year at least BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB, Inc A211 
100 good books will be made avail 345 Hudson Street, New York I4, N. Y 
able to you, from which you may Please enroll me as a member and send, k 
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* AFTER BUYING SIX BOOKS — and as 


long as you remain a member—you 
will receive a Book-Dividend with 
every second book you buy from 


among the Club choices 
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LETTERS 





Margaret's Dec'sion 
Sir: 

Meg made the only right decision. What 
true parent would wish his daughter to 
marry a diverced father of two children, 16 
years her senior? 

F. C. DENHAM 
Scotia, N.Y. 


| Sir: 
The cloquent faces of the two young peo- 
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AIR Parcel Post / 
speeds shipping! F) 


AVOID THE RUSH! Early eve- 
ning hours are busiest at the 
Post Office — avoid this last- 
minute pileup by mailing 
throughout the day. 


A GOOD HABIT! For even 
faster service, mail Air Parcel 
Post early in the day —it 
crosses the nation overnight, 
spans oceans in hours. 


A BIG HELP! You save time — 
and money — for yourself, for 
the Post Office— when you 
mail early and often. 


For more information and 
rates, call your Post Office. 


Advertisement by the Scheduled Airlines 
as 4 public service for the U.S. Post Office 
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ple placed on the rack by the churchmen of 
England make one wonder if we are not still 
living in the Dark Ages 

Mrs. E. B. BENSON 
Vermillion, S. Dak. 
Sir: 

We commoners should welcome the “hero 
of Britain” as a citizen of this country, Here, 
divorce is a matter of individual conscience, 
not affecting the security of the state, the 
church or the people. 

Fioy G, APPLEGATE 
Whittier, Calif. 
Sir: 

As a British subject, I am delighted with 
Princess Margaret's decision. She has shown 
us she is a young woman with high principles. 
In this day and age, when so much glamor 
is attached to the “Hollywood type,” it is 
refreshing to sce this example shown by our 
Princess, who is mature enough to know the 
importance of duty to church and family. 

June L. Hornsy 
Lincoln, Neb. 


Sir: 

Has not poor Margaret been through 
enough lately? Why this Koch cover | Nov. 
7] to add insult to injury? Without her 
name being printed in the lower right-hand 
corner, guessing the identity of this insipid 
suburban debutante would be impossible. Ac- 
cept ten demerits while I go on pulling at 
my smelling salts to get over the bad case 
of the “uglies” you have given me 

Joun BEARDSLEY 





Philadelphia 
Sir: 

Koch's 
springtime. 


portrait is charming—iresh as 
D. Lewis 
San Francisco 
Sir: 
Isn't it curious that Prince Philip, who 
just a short time ago was a penniless young 
man himself, aspiring to marriage with the 
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most eligible young future Queen of Great 
Britain, should have been such a_ fire-and- 
tongs enemy of Townsend, and of Margaret’s 
marriage. It would be interesting to know to 
just what extent this man is domineering the 
throne of Britain and the three women that 
make up the royal family. I am the mother of 
two, and believe there were strong arguments 
on both sides of the Margaret-Townsend 
question, but I'd hate to think that a modern 
villain—disguised as a Prince Charming— 
was wielding unseemly power in Buckingham 
Palace. 
Epitu D, Stimson 

New York City 


Punitive Measures 
Sir: 

I have been wondering who wrote your 
Cinema reviews, and now I am satisfied to 
see that his face [Oct. 31] goes with the 
mind. A more supercilious, all-knowing, 
smart-alecky mien I've yet to sec. It seems 
a shame that a man of his wit and. writing 
ability doesn’t remember that constructive 
criticism is always worth more than de- 
structive criticism 

( Mrs.) ANNIS JEROFF 
Winnipeg 
Sir: 

Glad to know who your Cinema reviewer 
is. I laugh like a loon at his witticisms. 

G. ApAMS 
Chicago 
Sir: 

I do have some bones to pick with your 
movie reviewer, Brad Darrach. My wife and 
I love movies, and practically supported 
Hollywood singlehanded through its lean 
years. Darrach has been spoiling pictures for 
us ever since he took his senior editor's 
advice (“Sure, sure, but what was the movie 
about?”) so literally. 

Rocer L. BuTLer 
New York City 
Sir: 

The puns in your movie reviews are not 
only going from Brad to worse, but are 
getting so heavy-handed they will probably 
have to be removed by a Darrach. i 

BuRLING LowREY 
Lawrence, Kans. 


Problems at the Pulpit 

Sir: : 
Thanks to Time, Oct. 31 for quoting from 

the Christian Century article on Protestant 

paranoia, I wasn't aware that there was at 
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Wherever you look...there’s Emerson 


At ease! Stay in your hammock, Heinrich—you needn't 
move a muscle or stir a step to tune in your favorite 
show ...and see it better...on the 1956 Emerson 
Model 1158 TV. Just tune by remote control! Change 
channels, adjust contrast, fine-tune at fingertip touch. 
The picture is a big-as-life 24 inches. Because of 
Emerson’s exclusive Dyna-Power chassis, it’s movie- 


clear... however far from the station you may be. 
Trouble-free, it costs as little as half as much to op- 
erate, parts last up to ten times longer! Twin-speaker 
hi-fi sound system. Modern console cabinet, blonde or 
mahogany finish. Choose from 60 Emerson TV models, 
from as low as $98. Wherever you look...look for 
Emerson TV, radios, phonographs, air conditioners. 


Over 16,000,000 stood owner imerson | 
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*Rog. U. 8. Pat, Of. Emerson Radio & Phooowraph Corp., Jersey City, N. J. 
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Protestants have good reason t 
Th ed with a steady alarming 
se in Roma Catholic membership and 
power in the U.S. Attacking Catholicism is 
hardl tion. Instead, Protestant church- 
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ANDY STUDEBAKER 


Artist Sutherland trying to do in oils 
Rodin did in bronze? Sutherland's 








Rosep AUTHORS 


robed Churchill [Oct. 31] and Rodin’s robed 
3alzac bear a close resemblance—in form 
if not in feeling 

BARBARA FELIX 
Redwood City, Calif 


@ For famous look-alikes, see cuts. 
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Your Oct. 31 article on heart disease was 
excellent, but apt to mislead a good many 
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Four famous authors, four best-selling books, 
four unforgettable reading experiences 


/HARRY S. 
TRUMAN 


HARRY S. fats’ 


MEMOIRS (Pear of Decisions (Volume I, just published), Truman’s own 
full-length account of his first momentous year in office, is a must for the politically 
and historically literate. Years of Trial and Hope (Volume II, publication February 1956) 
covers in depth the most controversial episodes of his years in office. Both volumes, 1216 
pages in all, are on sale through December 31 at the special price of $8.50 the set (with a 
handsome gift certificate for Volume II). Each volume individually is $5. 


HERMAN 
WOUAK 


A Tagore . 
A lorningstar 
é 


MARJORIE MORNINGSTAR tre nation's #1 best 


seller is the new novel by the author of The Caine Mutiny. A “woman's” book that men 
can’t put down, this brilliant story of a devastating love affair and a girl-turning-woman is 
rated “A triumph.” “It will be a long while before anyone who reads of her will forget 
Marjorie Morningstar,” says John P. Marquand. Everyone you know will have read this 
novel by the end of the year—why don’t you read it now? 565 pages, $4.95 


OSTAIN 


THE 
THE TO NTINE Rich, absorbing, Dickensian story of four generations 


TONTINE jf 
of 19th-century Englishmen and a fabulous moneymaking scheme, by the author of The 
Silver Chalice and The Black Rose. “His finest novel and a major feat of storytelling.”— 
Saturday Review. Two volumes, lavishly illustrated, cellophane-wrapped, 930 pages. 


ROBER RUARK 


SOMETHING OF VALUE One of the big, much-read, 
much-talked-about books of 1955, this is a novel both important and fascinating. The 
story of a white hunter on a manhunt for his childhood friend packs a staggering emotional 
wallop. More than 500,000 people have read and remembered it. 566 pages, $5 


These and many other fine books will make valued gifts—to yourself, to friends and family. See your bookseller today. DOUBLEDAY 
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twist it...twirl it... bend it...curl it... 





The revolutionary new soft collar on 


STYLE 100 


Van Heusen Century Shirts 
wort wrinkle 


ever! 


The best Christmas gift in town for a man 
is the best all-around shirt in the world. The 
famous Van Heusen Century with the soft 
collar that’s guaranteed never to wrinkle. 
Men Jike the way it keeps them looking fresh 
as the morning ‘all day long, no matter how 
much punishment it gets, Never needs starch 
or stays. It wears up to twice as long as 
ordinary shirts yet costs not a penny more, 


In 5 collar styles. White, $3.95, Superfine 
White, $5.00, Oxford button-down, $4.50, 
Colors, $3.95. Shirtmate Ties, $1.50. 
rr 
] 





STYLE 301 


STYLE 200 OXFORD BD 


VAN HEUSEN’ 
Century Shirts 


At better stores everywhere or write to Phillips-Jones Corp., 417 Fifth Ave., N. ¥:.16..N. %. 


Makers of Van Heusen Shirts + Sport Shirts » Ties « Pajamas « Handkerchiefs « Underwear » Swimwear 
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one way to decrease our percentage of deaths 
from heart disease, and that is to increase 
our percentage of deaths from other things. 
What would you like to have increased? 

HucGuH MOorRISON 
Mays Landing, N.] 


Sir: 

Dr. Page bemoans the fact that specialists 
seem to have subdivided the human body 
and that there should be someone who can 
see it as a whole. The one member of the 
profession who never ceases to think of the 
patient as an entity, as a human being and 
not as a disjointed pathological specimen, 
is the family doctor—the general practition- 
er who can ably treat 80-90% of all ills “to 
which flesh is heir” ‘ 
EpWIN MATLIN 
Mt. Holly Springs, Pa. 

Sir 

We were all very pleased with the moder- 
ate tone and accuracy of the reporting and 
also the general interest of the article 

IRVINE H, PAGE 
Cleveland Clinic 
Cleveland 


Down on the Farm (Contd.) 
Sir: 

Having been active as a sponsor of the 
Future Farmers of America, I was, of 
course, tremendously interested in your ex- 
cellent Oct. 24 article. We all appreciate 
it very much. 

GRAHAM PATTERSON 
Publisher 
Farm Journal 
Philadelphia 


Sir: 

Why is Joe Moore described as a boy who 
wears clothes rank with sweat and caked 
with grease from his tractor? He walks with 
long steps, and his shoes are half eaten off 
by manure acids. After dinner he stretches 
out on the parlor floor and remarks in a 
corny fashion: “let my eats settle.” Is this 
the true picture of F.F.A.’s Star Farmer? 
Or is it a rut writers often fall into when 
describing farm people? You can’t have a 
farm radio program without having hill- 
billy music; maybe the same has to be i 
farm articles 





STEPHEN S. ZECHMAN 
Columbus, Ohio 


The Farmer's Friend? 
Sir 

It appears that Adlai Stevenson chose to 
pledge himself in favor of 90% parity sup- 
ports not so much for the good it would do 
the farmer and the nation in general but 
rather for the good it would do for the 
Democratic Party. Despite his pledge, there 
is no indication that Mr. Stevenson is con- 
vinced it is a good farm policy 

I feel that anyone who would commit 
himself to something he does not honestly 
believe merely for the sake of a few (or 
even a great many) votes, might do almost 
anvthing. Who knows? If he is willing to 
trade personal belief for votes, he might, if 
elected, surpass the trading at Yalta. While 
my vote is not yet for anyone, it is certainly 
against Stevenson 

ARTHUR PauL LOPEZ 

South San Francisco 


Why Republicans Can Read 
Sir: 

Creighton Merrell will no doubt be happy 
with the Democratic Digest | Oct. 24]. While 
unhappily there are more Democrats than 
Republicans, it would also seem reasonable 
that Time might slant its views a little to 
the party having the greater number of 
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ENJAY BUTYL 


Fabulous rubber in today’s new cars 





Today's new cars are better cushioned against road shoe k better sealed a rainst ram and 


cold... better protected against squeaks and rattles...and assured of longer life for cool- 
ing system connections — all thanks to Enjay Butyl rubber! This versatile material is already 


, a a 
out-performing natural and other types of rubber in over 100 parts of today’s new cars! 


ENJAY COMPANY, INC., 15 West SIst St., New York 19, N. Y., District Office: 11 So. Portage Path, Akron 3, Ohio 











Now, in America, a 


refreshing new concept in fine motor cars 





eurt when vou 


rhe excitement it stirs in your | 


see the Continental Mark 17 lies in the way 


t has dared to depart from the conventional, 
the ObViIOUs 


And that’s as we intended it. For in design- 


e and building this distinguished motor car, 
we were thinking, especiall of those who 


admire the beauty of honest, simple lines .. 


and of those Who most appreciate a car which 


has been so conscientiously crafted, 


fhe man who owns a Continental Mark II 


Will possess a car that is truly distinctive and 


Will keep its distinction for years to come, 


Continental 
Mark IT 


Continental Division * Ford Motor Company 
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old story goes, the Arkansas patriarch stated 
he was proud of all his nine boys except | 
one, and he turned out to be a Republican— 
funny thing about him though, he was the 
only one who went off and learned how 
to read. 
Wittram F. QuINN 

Los Angeles 


Sir: 
Merrell's letter certainly proves he’s a true 
Democrat; in fact, Harry himself might have | 
written it. I am sure we are all happy | 
Merrell's subscription to Time expires; the 
value of such an intelligently edited magazine 

has probably always escaped him. 
Mrs. Jor CoLEMAN 


Venice, Calif. 


Sir: 

Anent Merrell’s reference to the Demo- 
cratic Digest: I have seen that eager peri- 
odical, and truly it contains the handwriting 
on the wall—the lavatory wall. 

FRANKLIN COURTNEY ELLIS 
Hubbard Woods, Ill 


Slugging It Out 
Sir: 

Re that Oct. 24 letter of Robert Potter’s: 
especially satisfying was Potter’s pinpointing 
of some of your pontifical pomposities, But 
there are three items that keep me bound to 
your subscription list: 1) Time is first on 
the scene to point out and do battle with | 
totalitarians of right and left, and, once in- 
volved, it slugs it out no matter what; 2) 
Time carries the torch high for human dig- 
nity and equality; 3) Time has consistently 
had the courage to print the words of its 
most biting critics in its wonderful Letters 
column. 

MvuRRAY SHAPIRO 
Los Angeles 


The Gallant Pole 
Sir: 

Your Oct. 31 report on the death in a 
Moscow prison of General L. Okulicki, one 
of the Polish underground leaders lured into 
Soviet captivity in March 1945, did not 
identify the Soviet general who guaranteed 
the personal safety of these Poles with his 
“word of honor.” This Russian officer was 
none other than Marshal Zhukov. General 
Okulicki had been a Soviet prisoner once 
before. He was captured by the Soviets in 
1939 (Molotov-Ribbentrop pact). After his 
release following the Nazi attack on the 
U.S.S.R., he personally affronted Stalin at a 
reception given in the Kremlin for Polish 
officers, released from Soviet P.W. camps, 
who were then organizing a Polish Army in 
the U.S.S.R. He later fought in Italy but 
volunteered for underground action when 
his son was killed by the Germans. He was 
parachuted into Poland in 1944. His death 
in 1946 of “natural causes” in a Russian 
prison may have some connection with the 
Kremlin incident, for Stalin is said to have 
had a long memory. 

Z. K. BRZEZINSKI 
Department of. Government 
Harvard University 
Cambridge, Mass. 


Turk v. Greek (Contd.) 
Sir: 

I was simply aghast when I read Mr. Suat 
Ecer’s letter to Time | Oct. 31], to think that a 
man of the 20th century could condone ramp- 
ant physical violence, as was recently wit- 
nessed in the terrible calamity that befell the 
Christian and Jewish minorities in Turkey. 

ANDREW T. Kopan 
Chicago 
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BALDWIN IS THE OFFICIAL 
PIANO OF THE 


RAVINIA FESTIVAL /Array 


America is on the move toward greater 
music...for more people...in cities, 
suburbs...towns, villages. What 
yesterday was “‘culture” for the few, today 
is a spontaneous manifestation of the 
American way of life... for all. 

The makers of the Baldwin Grand Piano 
take pride in the growing roster of civic 
musical organizations which have made 
Baldwin their official piano. And 

salute the great musical artists who 
prefer, play upon and praise Baldwin 

as the piano of their choice. 


Of course it’s Baldwin— 
that builds the Acrosonic— 
today’s finest small piano, 
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THE BALDWIN PIANO COMPANY, Dept. T-115, Cincinnati 2; Ohio 


Builders of: Baldwin, Acrosonic and Hamilton Pianos « Baldwin and Orga-sonic Organs 
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25,011 KINDS OF 
HURRICANE DAMAGE 


A house shoved off its foundation by a falling 
tree. A cabin cruiser blown three blocks into a 
back yard. A hat and coat blown out of a win- 
dow and never found. Out of 25,011 claims paid 
by Liberty Mutual after the hurricanes last 
year, no two were exactly alike. This big prob- 
lem helped demonstrate benefits of Liberty 
Mutual’s direct service. Liberty Mutual’s local 
staffs of full-time employees were quickly re- 
inforced by trained Liberty claimsmen from 
company offices outside the hurricane areas. 
Contractors, builders and automobile répair- 
men traveled with Liberty’s claimsmen to help 
make fair settlements. New speed records for 
payment were set. 

4 The terrific force of a hurricane is shown in this photo of 


Boston’s Old North Church steeple, snapped at the instant of 
its destruction by “Hurricane Carol” last year. 





WHY WOMEN GET AHEAD AT LIBERTY 
MUTUAL: Miss Mary Carney demonstrates 
how women get ahead at Liberty Mutual. She 
is Director of Supervisory Training, came up 
through the ranks. Liberty Mutual has long 
recognized the unique abilities that women pos- 
sess and employs 5300 of them. In company of- 
fices from coast to coast, Liberty Mutual 
women fill important positions. They meet the 
public. hey supervise others. They hold vari- 
ous specialized insurance jobs. They play a 
great part in delivering Liberty Mutual’s ex- 
cellent service. 













“TAKE AWAY THAT STAIRWAY MIRROR” One out of every 
six accidents in a place of business is a stair fall. Liberty insures 
some 40,000 businesses. So Liberty’s engineers have made a 
searching study of stairways. Take that store stairway shown 


DANK 
AREA 


TURN OFF ALL 
TWO-WAY RADIOS 
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EXPLOSION MYSTERY SOLVED! 


When scientists discovered that 
radio waves can explode dynamite, 
Liberty Mutual engineers quickly 
investigated, linked 2-way car radios 
with mysterious explosions on con- 
struction jobs. “Put up signs!"’ said 
Liberty Mutual engineers to work- 
men’s compensation policyholders. 
Among other precautions: watch 
out for nearby radio transmitting 
stations. Liberty Mutual loss-pre- 
vention is always alert to new 
hazards. 


above — the mirror on the wall is dangerously distracting. 
Liberty research shows that a psychological hazard can be as 





dangerous as bad archi- 
tecture. This is just one 
small example of Lib- 
erty’s widespread safety 
program that does so 
much to keep insurance 
costs low. 


“MY CAR SKIDDED AND RAN DOWN A CHILD” This Liberty 
Mutual policyholder had one of those accidents that every motor- 
ist dreads. Liberty Mutual automobile insurance claimsmen are 
trained to take care of emergencies like this, to meet your obliga- 
tions quickly, fairly and thoroughly. Wherever you drive, through- 
out 48 states, Canada and Hawaii, Liberty Mutual claimsmen 
available 24 hours a day. 
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WHAT WE MEAN BY 
“STANDING BY YOU" 


When you insure your car with 
Liberty Mutual, you’re never 
far from a friend, the Liberty 
Mutual claimsman. If you have 
an accident on the road, you 
can phone him day or night. 


If you insure your employees 
with Liberty Mutual, our loss 
prevention engineers watch 
over their safety. Any injured 
worker will get the finest care 
through our unrivalled medical 
program. Your workers are pro- 
tected, insurance costs reduced. 
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INSURANCE FOR: AUTOMOBILE, LIABILITY, FIRE, 
WORKMEN'S COMPENSATION, ACCIDENT AND HEALTH, 
GROUP, INLAND MARINE, OCEAN MARINE, CRIME 
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In today’s high-speed living, the 
smooth, gentle mildness of a 
freshly-lit PALL MALL encourages 
you to ease up . . . put worries 

aside . . . enjoy life more. Reward 
yourself with frequent moments of 
relaxation—get that certain feeling 
of contentment. Choose well— 
smoke PALL MALL. 
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PALL MALL is so fresh and 
fragrant, so mild and cool and sweet 
it tastes freshly-lit puff after pulf. 
Get pleasure-packed PALL MALL 
in the distinguished red 

package today. 


The finest quality 
money can buy 
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PALL MALL’s greater length of fine tobaccos 
travels the smoke further—filters the smoke, makes 
it mild. You get smoothness, mildness, satisfaction 
no other cigarette can offer. 


3 a.LUHE You get more than 
greater length. PALL MALL to- 
&  baccos are the finest quality money 
Y Y t can buy. No finer tobacco has 
ever been grown—and here it is blended to a flavor 
peak—delicious, and distinctively PALL MALL, 
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IMiudee PALL. MALL’s greater length of 
traditionally fine, mellow tobaccos gives you extra 
self-filtering action. PALL MALL filters the smoke, 
so it’s never bitter, always sweet—never strong, 
always mild. 
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PUBLISHER’S LETTER 


Dear TIME-Reader: 


HIS was the year, it seems, 

when nearly everybody who 
had never gone abroad made it. 
Neighbors from Tulsa, Wheeling 
and Santa Barbara ran into neigh- 
bors in Regent Street, Place Pigalle 
and Via Veneto. A neighbor of Tie 
Advertising Salesman Crowell Had- 
den learned the hard way how small 
the world has become. At home in 
Glen Cove, L.I., he had bet S1oo 
that he could stop smoking longer 
than Hadden. One night in Paris, 
not long after, Hadden spotted his 
friend in a dim Left Bank cave. 
“There he was,” Hadden chuckled, 
“relaxed and happy—with smoke 
curling from his cigarette.” 

Hadden, who has helped bring 
Time a greater dollar volume of 
travel advertising than any other 
magazine, has covered some 200,- 
ooo miles in the U.S., Europe and 
Latin America in the past eight 
years. On a recent 10,000-mile trip 
to Europe, he noted that the tradi- 
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tional off season is no longer off. 
Hotel and transportation facilities 
are still booked up to capacity. 

Main purpose of his trip was to 
attend the 25th world travel con- 
gress of the American Society of 
Travel Agents in Lausanne. There 
he heard estimates that by the end 
of this year some 61 million U.S. 
citizens alone will have taken vaca- 
tion trips at home or abroad, cost- 
ing a stupendous $25 billion. 

Hadden’s message to the 1,892 
delegates was that much of this 
travel is inspired by news stories 
about people and places as well as 
scenic color spreads such as those 
that appear regularly in Time. To 
prove his point, he tested the dele- 
gates with a panel of numbered pic- 
tures that had illustrated Time sto- 
ries. A’ surprising 
number of dele- 
gates knew all the 
answers, Still there 
were skeptics. 

He lunched with 
three of the skep- 
tics—an airline ex- 
ecutive and two 
hotelmen—a_ week 
later in a famed 
Rome _ restaurant. 
To disprove Had- 
den’s claim that 
confirmed _ travel- 
ers are more likely 
than not confirmed Time readers, 
the airline executive asked four 
English-speaking travelers at an ad- 
joining table if any of them read 
Time. It turned out that one was a 
Milan subscriber to our Atlantic 
edition, and the other three read 
Time's U.S. edition. ‘What's more,” 
one volunteered, “I’ve been a Time 
subscriber 23 years,” 

Said the airline executive: “I'll 
buy the drinks.” 


Cordially yours, 


MARTHA HOLMES 
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At certain times of the year we’re reminded how well off we are— 

as Americans. The most heartfelt thanks of all often come from the 
head of the table—especially these days when being a family provider 
is no light responsibility. For past blessings, it is a time for gratitude. 
For the future, a time for high hopes and careful planning that might 


well include a talk with your Massachusetts Mutual man. 


Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance Company 
Springfield, Massachusetts 
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NATIONAL AFFAIRS 





THE PRESIDENCY 


Man in Motion 
The executive Power shall be vested 
in a President of the United States of 
America... 
—The U.S. Constitution 


Twenty steps up to the ninth floor, 20 
down: Ike trained for the Columbine’s 
19-step ramp. When Guatemalan Presi- 
dent Castillo Armas arrived to visit Ike, 
the Washington Post and Times Herald’s 
Eddie Folliard went along, too. Later Fol- 
liard told the press corps: “It’s obvious 
that he’s lost weight, as the doctors want- 
ed him to. He looks completely lean. His 
color is good. He has a ruddy look. His 
eyes seem clear. He was animated, as he 
always has been, a man in motion... 
lean and sharp.” 

Down four pounds to his West Point 
weight of 172, Ike was impatient to get 
going. Reporters asked Dr. Paul Dudley 
White when Ike would be in a position to 
decide his political future. Not until Jan- 
uary at least, said White. Even more cau- 
tious was Ike’s personal doctor, Major 
General Howard Snyder (who lost 6 lbs. 
during Ike’s illness). “I kind of think a bit 
longer,”’ said he, “bit longer.” For the rest 
of his last week in Denver. however, Ike 
began presidential duties in earnest. He 
received a stream of reports on the Geneva 
conference and Middle East crisis, wel- 
comed more visitors, issued more orders. 
Other presidential work done: 

@ With Secretary of Health, Education 
and Welfare Marion Folsom, he discussed 
possible improvements in Administration 
proposals for federal aid to education, ex- 
pressed pleasure at the news that the Salk 
vaccine has reduced paralytic polio an 
average 75%. 

@ To Kliment Voroshilov, chairman of 
Russia’s Supreme Soviet Presidium, he 
sent a personal letter marking the 38th 
Soviet national anniversary. 

@ Significantly omitting a laborious pres- 
idential task of personally receiving new 
foreign emissaries, his staff announced 
routine receipt of accreditations for the 
new Ambassadors of Lebanon, Laos, Lux- 
embourg, Iceland and Pakistan. 

Through Acting Secretary of State Her- 
bert Hoover Jr. he conveyed a plea for re- 
straint in the Middle East (see below). 
@ With “deepest regret,” he accepted the 
resignation of Bernard M. Shanley, White 
House appointment secretary and former 


presidential counsel, who left to “resolve 
some of my pressing personal problems.” 
Said the final Denver medical bulletin 
on Patient No. 3919011, issued the day 
before discharge: “. . . Laboratory studies 
and cardiograms are satisfactory. His heart 
continues to show no enlargement.” 
“After a Summer's Stay.” Freezing 
and drizzly, Veterans’ Day dawned slug- 


gishly in Denver as Ike arose early, 
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THE PRESIDENT IN WASHINGTON 
Back to accustomed duties. 


scanned newspapers and prepared to go 
downstairs for the first time in seven 
weeks. At 8:25 a.m., wearing a camel’s- 
hair polo coat and soft brown fedora, he 
stepped smilingly out of Fitzsimons Army 
Hospital, accompanied by Mamie and her 
mother, Mrs. Doud. As patients shouted 
goodbye and flashbulbs popped, Ike en- 
tered his limousine and was whisked off to 
Lowry Air Force Base under an unex- 
pected outburst of sunshine. 

The sun vanished behind cold grey mist 
as Ike followed Mamie up the Columbine’s 
ramp. Halfway, he turned, doffed his hat 
and, in the raw wind, addressed well- 
wishers: “My friends, again it is time 
for Mrs. Eisenhower and me to say good- 


bye to Denver after a summer's stay. This 
time we leave under somewhat unusual 
circumstances. As you know, I have spent 
some time in the hospital. Such a time is 
not wholly a loss. 

“Misfortune, and particularly misfor- 
tune of illness, brings to all of us an 
understanding of how good people are 
. . . Goodbye and good luck.” 

No Bulldozing. As a military band 
blared The National Emblem March, the 
door slammed behind Ike, and the Col- 
umbine rolled slowly onto the runway. 
Then, blinking big red lights, it roared into 
the murky air. An hour later, at 17.000 
ft., the silvery plane droned smoothly 
through clear blue skies. Ignoring his 
made-up bed, Ike strolled forward into 
the cockpit as the Columbine circled over 
Abilene, Kans., giving him a look at his 
boyhood home before lunch (steak broiled 
aboard). 

Four hours and 50 minutes after take- 
off, the Columbine landed at Washington 
National Airport. Beaming as he helped 
Mamie down the ramp, Ike waved at doz- 
ens of assembled Government officials, 
shook hands warmly with Vice President 
Nixon and onetime President Herbert 
Hoover, roundly bussed his son John’s 
wife Barbara. Then, turning to the micro- 
phone at the ramp’s foot, he said: 

“I am deeply honored that so many 
of you should have come down to wel- 
come Mrs, Eisenhower and I back to 
Washington. It has been a little longer 
than we had planned, but the circum- 
stances you will understand. 

“I am happy that the doctors have 
given me at least a parole, if not a pardon, 
and I expect to be back at my accustomed 
duties, although they say I must ease my 
way into them and not bulldoze my way 
into them. . .” 

As Ike and Mamie drove slowly along 
Constitution Avenue in a Plexiglas-topped 
Lincoln, Ike broke his doctors’ orders and 
waved strenuously to thousands of spec- 
tators lined along the curbs. Military 
bands thumped in greeting, while here and 
there “We Like Ike” signs festooned 
sober-faced Government buildings. When 
he stepped into the White House. which 
seemed drowsy as a pyramid after nearly 
two months, Washington found its focus 
again. More than any other President, 
Dwight Eisenhower had tried to distribute 
and delegate the awesome powers of his 
office. Yet, as all the world knew, the 
responsibility even in illness remained 
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his. His return to Washington meant that 
he had shouldered the burden again. 

Next day, resting before Gettysburg, 
Ike was out back in the autumn sun, 
putting on the lawn, as if he had never 
been away. 


Gettysburg Address 


The White House is not a home, but 
the Gettysburg farm, 81 miles away, more 
than fills the bill. Spreading below Semi- 
nary Ridge, steeped in the spent passion 
of a great battle, the farm’s 496 acres are 
a haven where Dwight Eisenhower can 
peacefully convalesce only 25 minutes by 
air from the capital. 

From the Gettysburg post office, Ike will 
direct the affairs (though not the pano- 
ply) of state—but he will spend as much 
time alone on the farm as he can. There, 
aside from watchful Secret Service men, 
only Mamie, Master Sergeant John Moa- 





ney (Ike’s valet) and Mrs. Moaney will 
share his privacy. The farm remains the 
quiet refuge Ike envisioned in 1950 as his 
first permanent home. 

Black Angus, White Fence. Then it 
was a tired, 189-acre dairy farm, worked 
for 30 years by Allen S. Redding. Sight 
unseen, Ike paid $23.000 for Redding’s 
house and land. He split operating costs 
with famed Presidential Jester George E. 
Allen, who owns a nearby So-acre farm, 
then left for Paris to command NATO. 
Until he returned to become President, 
the farm, its topsoil worn away in sup- 
porting Redding’s 42 milch cows and heif- 
ers, was a losing proposition. Ike sold his 
share of the operation to Allen, who 
switched it to grassland cultivation and 
replaced the milch cows with Black Angus 
cattle. Allen employs retired Brigadier 
General Arthur Nevins, who served Ike 
as a World War II staff planner, to man- 
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age operations; work is done by Farmers 
Ivan Feaster and Dale Newman. 

As President, Ike expanded his retreat 
to get more privacy. bought two more 
farms and two smaller plots that brought 
his property, now worth more than $2 
ooo, to the battlefield’s western edge. Us- 
ing profits from his book. Crusade in E 
rope, he renovated the drafty, 1oo-y¢ 
old, nine-room house by adding two wings. 
It emerged as a 14-room air-conditioned 
mansion. surrounded by a whitewashed 
fence and sentry boxes at the gate for 
uniformed White House guards. 

Putting to Pickett. Farmer Redding's 
original red brick house, now painted 
white, contains the dining room and a 
modernized version of the big, old-fash- 
ioned kitchen that delighted Mamie when 
she first saw it. In the new north wing 
living room is a white marble fireplace 
brought to the White House by President 
Pierce in 1854, junked by President Ar- 
thur in 1882 and tracked down through 
the Smithsonian Institution by White 
House aides. who secretly installed it at 
Gettysburg. Upstairs are six bedrooms and 
a studio in which Ike can paint as he 
looks out over the Blue Ridge. His other 
hobbies are served by a new putting green 
and a pond freshly stocked with bass. 

In the new fieldstone south wing is Ike’s 
home workshop. A small office contains 
a well-thumbed set of Winston Churchill's 
memoirs telephone directly connected 
to the White House, a portrait of Lincoln. 
Adjoining is Ike's beam-ceilinged study 
a 12-by-18-ft. room with a masculine air 
soft leather lounge chairs, an old Dutch 
oven, a pine cabinet built from discarded 
White House timbers. On one wall is a re- 
production of a cyclorama (TIME, July s. 
1954) of the Gettysburg battlefield. show- 
ing locations of men, guns and horses on 
July 3. 1863, when Pickett charged to- 
ward Cemetery Ridge, just over two miles 
from Ike’s windowsill. 

After Pioneering. Four miles north- 
east of Ike’s new address (Route 10, 
Box 218 Gettysburg) is sleepy Gettys- 
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Where Pickett charged and Lincoln spoke, a quiet haven. 
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burg (pop. 7.046) and the little Presby- 
terian Church which Lincoln visited after 
he spoke. There Ike's presidential office, 
newly daubed a pale green, has been fash- 
ioned from a first-floor room at the post 
office. usually occupied by Town Postmas- 
ter Lawrence Oyler, who has moved into 
the mailroom. Ike’s Sherman Adams and 
staff will work on the second floor, con- 
fining presidential business to the post 
office and respecting Ike’s passion for pri- 
vacy on the farm, Facilities for Cabinet 
and National Security Council meetings 
are at Ike’s Catoctin Mountain retreat at 
Camp David, Md., 20 miles away. 

Adams and staff will live at the 30-year- 
old Gettysburg Hotel, which has spent 
$20,000 converting an adjoining basket- 
ball court into a bright new press head- 
quarters for 60 reporters. In the town’s 
small Annie M. Warner Hospital. one 
room with an electric-lift bed has been 
set aside for Ike by his physician, Major 
General Howard Snyder, in the event of 
any emergency. 

In these restful yet well-equipped sur- 
roundings near where one Nicholas Ei- 
senhower, an ancestor of the President. 
established a farm in 1753, and one Cap- 
tain Dwight Eisenhower commanded a 
World War I tank unit at Camp Colt. the 
President this week settled down to bring- 
ing himself and his Government back to 
the condition of vigor and motion in 
which he left for Denver long weeks ago. 


FOREIGN RELATIONS 


Dimensions of a Crisis 

The most urgent problem confronting 
the President on his return from Denver 
was the stability of the Middle East. The 
Communists recently began shipping a 
consignment of 100 tanks, 200 jets and 
two submarines to Egypt, and now Israel 
was asking the U.S. for arms. If the Presi- 
dent rejected the Israeli request, the huge 
new Communist commitment would even- 
tually tip the balance of power in the Mid- 
dle East. If the President sent arms: to 
Israel, he would antagonize the oil-rich 
Arab states. Beyond the specifics of his 
dilemma lay the question of whether the 
President could much longer maintain the 
U.S. policy of “impartial friendship” to- 
ward both Arabs and Israelis. 

Lines of Approach. The Administra- 
tion’s policy towards the Middle East 
was most clearly defined last year by 
Ambassador to Egypt Henry Byroade, at 
that time Assistant Secretary of State. To 
the Israelis he said: “You should come to 
truly look upon yourselves as a Middle 
Eastern state and see your future in that 
context rather than as a headquarters—or 
nucleus so to speak—of worldwide group- 
ings of peoples of a particular religious 
faith who must have special rights within 
and obligations to the Israeli state. You 
should drop the attitude of the conqueror 
and the conviction that force and a policy 
of retaliatory killings is the only policy 
that your neighbors will understand.” To 
the Arabs Byroade said: “You should ac- 
cept this state of Israel as an accomplished 
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fact. You are deliberately attempting to 
maintain a state of affairs delicately sus- 
pended between peace and war—while at 
present desiring neither.” 

Meanwhile, the Communists frankly 
courted the Arabs. They made no attempt, 
as did the U.S., to be impartial, but 
shouted loudly for the 45 million Arabs 
against the 1.7 million Israelis, The Com- 
munists also agreed to accept part- 
payment for their military planes in Egyp- 
tian cotton; the Communist states need 
cotton while the U.S. does not. Further- 
more, the U.S. has the power to dump 
its own cotton surplus on world mar- 
kets, a potential threat to the fragile 
Egyptian economy. 

Against the Aggressor. Last week from 
Denver the President issued a cautious 
statement on his dilemma: “While we 
continue willing to consider requests for 
arms needed for legitimate self-defense, 
we do not intend to contribute to arms 





The Israeli Ambassador 


The man with the job of getting U 
arms for Israel is Abba Eban, 4o, for five 
years Israeli ambassador to Washington. 

Patient and persuasive, Abba Eban is 
rated highly by the U.S. and foreign dip- 
lomats who work with him. Sympathizers 
to Israel consider him one of the five 
ablest diplomats in Washington; oppo- 
nents call him a nuisance or a menace, but 
none dispute his cleverness. “Eban is 
super-able,” said one diplomat, a neutral. 
“He fences a beautiful duel with words.” 

Abba Eban was born in Cape Town, 
South Africa in 1915. He moved on to 
London in 1922, studied and later taught 
Arabic, Hebrew and Persian at Cam- 
bridge. He once debated the case that the 
British educational system at Cambridge 
was insupportable “because it professed 
to educate a governing class which could 
Eban went to the World 








not govern.” 





Ira Rosenberg—N.Y. Herald Tribune 


IsRAEL’s AMBASSADOR EBAN & ForEIGN MINISTER SHARETT 


Against a policy of impartial friendship, a state of peadel 


competition in the Near East.” Israeli 
officials in Washington interpreted the 
statement favorably and set to work draw- 
ing up a list of “defensive weapons 
needed, according to one officer, “to en- 
able us to defend ourselves against attack 
by Stalin tanks under MIG cover U.S. 
Government departments will review and 
report upon the Israeli list: then it will 
be for the President to decide what arms, 
if any, to send. 

As fighting sputtered once more along 
the desolate and peaceless border, the U.S. 
and Britain formally warned both Israel 
and Egypt that they would range them- 
selves against whichever side started a 
“preventive war.” 





% One of the byproducts of U.S. planes to Israel 
might be a chance for the F-86 to demonstrate 
as the Korean war first proved, that the highly 
touted Russian MIG-15 is an inferior aircraft. 
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Zionist Congress in Geneva in August 
1939, then joined the British army, rising 
from private to major in seven years. In 
1946, he began working full time for the 
emerging Jewish state, first as an infor- 
mation officer in London, then as a. dele- 
gate to the U.N. In May 1950, he was 
Ambassador to the U.S., the 


appointed 
hold such a rank 


youngest 
in Washington. 

Abba Eban who last week welcomed his 
Foreign Minister, Moshe Sharett, in the 
U.S. on a bond-raising tour, was one of 
the very few diplomats who predicted 
that Egypt’s rising young Colonel Nasser 
would elect to join neither West nor 
East but Nehru’s neutralists. For all his 
urbanity, Abba Eban sometimes argues 
his case with a touch of bitterness and 
bite. “Israel,” he once said, “stands out 
as an island of freedom in the wilderness 
of despotism.” 
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ELECTIONS 


Democrats in Front 
After their political Geiger counter had 
picked up the clicks from last w eek’s local 
elections across the U.S.,. the national 
chairmen of the Democratic and Republi- 
can Parties were ready with separate and 
distinct analyses. Glowed Democrat Paul 
Butler: “After making full allowance for 
local factors, there is no doubt that this 
has national significance. The vote yester- 
day was clearly a further vote of confi- 
dence in the Democratic Party. Grumped 
Republican Leonard Hall; “Tuesday's 
elections had no national significance. It is 
a mistake to read a national trend into 
these elections in an off year.” 
The soundest interpretation, as usual 
lay somewhere between. The Democrats 
won the elections, but it would have been 
surprising if they had not won. The con- 
gressional elections of 1954, which took 
both the House and the Senate away from 
the G.O.P., established that the Demo- 
cratic Party has an edge when the issues 
are more local than national and when 
neither Dwight Eisenhower's name nor his 
Administration’s record are directly at 
issue. Last week’s results confirmed that 
political fact, and extended it slightly. 
The fact that the Democrats elected a 
governor of Kentucky and a mayor of 
Philadelphia was no surprise, but in both 
cases the margins of victory were consid- 
erably bigger than anyone expected them 
to be. Democrats gained in New Jersey, 
Connecticut and New York, but not near- 
ly so much as the Democratic administra- 
tions there had hoped to gain. Perhaps 
the most significant results came in weath- 
ervane Indiana, where Democrats scored 
their biggest victory ever in municipal 
elections. The only national issue that 
showed through in any of the elections 
was falling farm income, which had an 
effect in Kentucky and possibly in Indiana. 
What all of last week's results added 
up to: there are still more Democrats 
than Republicans in the U.S. 


local 





° ° 
Happy Time in Kentucky 
Before election day in Kentucky last 
week, Democratic Candidate Albert Ben- 
jamin (“Happy”) Chandler* predicted 
that he would be elected governor by a 
margin of 113,000 votes. Kentucky's best 
guessers scoffed that Happy’s estimate 
was characteristically too high, guessed 
that he would win by no more than 
70,000. When the votes were counted, it 
turned out that even Happy’s happy es- 
timate had been too cautious. He ran up 
a total of 457.185 votes to beat Repub- 
lican Candidate Edwin R. Denney by 
131.353. the biggest majority a candidate 
for governor ever piled up in Kentucky. 
Chandler's indestructible popularity in 
Kentucky and his ballad-singing, back- 
thumping campaign (Timt Aug. 8) were 
key factors in the size of his victory. But 


% Who served a term as Kentuc ky’s governor in 
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WINNER CHANDLER 
For nobody else. 


there was a national issue involved: fall- 
ing prices on the farm. Chandler hit hard 
at U.S. Secretary of Agriculture Ezra Taft 
Benson’s farm program, crying “Why, 
if you elect this fellow [Denney] this 
fall, next year he'll be helping Benson 
and those fellows up there.” In rural Ken- 
tucky, there was a marked shift to the 
Democratic side from the 1954 congres- 
sional election, e.g., in west Kentucky's 
Hopkins County (tobacco), the Demo- 
crats gained 1,174 votes and the Repub- 
licans lost 317- 

While the victory was sweet for Ken- 
tucky Democrats, it was sprinkled with 
some bitterness. The party had come 


through a shattering primary campaign in 





Michael Rougier—Lire 
Wrixver Dit wortH 
For men who fight. 


which Chandler took on and whipped 
Judge Bert Combs, who had the support 
of the Democratic state machine and of 
Governor Lawrence Wetherby, U.S. Sena- 
tor Earle Clements and Patriarch Alben 
Barkley. Although after the primary 
Wetherby. Clements and Barkley faith- 
fully swung in behind Nominee Chandler, 
the unkind cuts are not healed. Now that 
he has won. Chandler is expected to get 
right to work on his primary-announced 
aim to select a candidate who will beat 
Clements in next year’s primary. 

Another fruit of victory that disturbs 
some Democrats is the fact that Happy 
will control Kentucky's delegation to the 
19<6 National Convention. He has not 
said which candidate he favors, but his 
utterances have brought no comfort to 
Adlai Stevenson. He was tor Georgia's 
U.S. Senator Richard Russell in 1952 he 
is expected to favor a candidate of conserv- 
ative stripe in 1956. After setting him- 
self up as a favorite-son candidate, Happy 
is expected to take to Chicago a de'ega- 
tion instructed to vote for him under the 
unit rule. From that position, he will be 
able to trade the Kentucky delegation for 
whatever he can get. Said one veteran 
Kentucky politician; “Happy will be for 
Happy and nobody else.” 

In last week's election, Kentucky voters 
approved (177,000 to 112,000) an amend- 
ment to the state constitution lowering 
the minimum age for voting from 21 to 
18. Only one other state, Georgia, now 
permits voting at 18. An estimated 150,- 
ooo Kentuckians between 18 and 21 could 
qualify to vote in 1956 under the new rule. 


Inside Philadelphia 


When the Democratic landslide in Phil- 
adelphia was measured last week, many a 
Democratic politician (including National 
Chairman Paul Butler) hailed the results 
as a harbinger of 1956. But Mayor-elect 
Richardson Dilworth promptly announced 
that he did not consider his victory an in- 
dication of a national trend. Although 
Dilworth’s statement brought puzzled 
frowns to some nationally oriented Dem- 
ocratic foreheads, it did not surprise many 
Philadelphians. Dilworth is more inclined 
to say what he thinks than what other 
politicians expect him to say. 

A combat Marine veteran of both 
World Wars (an arm wound in the Sois- 
drive of 1918, a Silver Star from 
Guadalcanal), Yaleman Dilworth was a 
successful Philadelphia lawyer who had 
only dabbled in politics before 1947. Al- 
though the cause was hopeless he ran as 
the Democratic candidate for mayor that 
vear. made a street-corner campaign that 
startled a city accustomed to automatic 
Republican (Time, Oct. 27, 
1947). He lost by 92.000 votes but two 
years later he helped lead the movement 
that broke the back of the G.O.P.’s no- 
torious city machine and put Democrats 
in four key city offices. Elected city treas- 
urer that Dilworth in r95r was 
elected district attorney on a team that 
made his friend, Joseph S. Clark Jr., the 
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first Democratic mayor of Philadelphia 
in 67 years. 

An "Emotional Man." When Mayor 
Clark decided not to run this year the 
Democratic organization’s support moved 
behind Dilworth. Now a suave. experi- 
enced politician at a handsome, trim 57, 
Dilworth was a logical choice. In a com- 
plete reversal of his 1947 experience, he 
became the candidate of an established 
organization running with a well-oiled ma- 
chine. His Republican opponent, a young 
(35) advertising executive named William 
Thacher Longstreth, was a newcomer with 
a tattered and split organization. 

Although everyone expected Dilworth 
to win, both sides went at the battle with 
a roar. Dilworth conducted his usual 
street-corner campaign, often with his 
wife Anne and some of the eight Dilworth 
children (four by his first wife. two by 
his present wife, and her two children by 
a former marriage) in the entourage. The 
G.O.P. candidate for district attorney, 
Wilhelm F. Knauer, followed Dilworth 
around the city, would hold his own rally 
with the same crowd after Dilworth 
finished. Knauer began to attack Dil- 
worth, and Dilworth fired back. 

One night, at a meeting featuring can- 
didates of both parties. Knauer charged 
that Dilworth had “smeared” him. When 
Dilworth got the floor, he pointed a finger 
at Knauer and shouted: “You're a mean, 
nasty little man. You've been going 
around street corners for two months and 
smearing me.” That brought Longstreth, 
Dilworth’s opponent, to his feet to point 
at Dilworth and ask of the crowd: “Do 
you think this man is emotionally and 
psychiatrically fit to be mayor?” Seizing 
the microphone, Dilworth cried: “Yes, 
I’m an emotional man, but I am a fighter. 
I have fought for Philadelphia because I 
love this city. Where would the cities of 
this country be if it were not for men 
like me who fight for them?” 

The Worst Beating. The Republican 
National Committee made a mighty ef- 
fort for Candidate Longstreth. Among 
first string Republicans who said a good 
word for the candidate: President Eisen- 
hower, Vice President Nixon, Secretary of 
the Treasury George Humphrey (who 
spoke at a $roo-a-plate Philadelphia 
G.O.P. dinner), National Chairman Leon- 
ard Hall, Pennsylvania’s U.S. Senators 
Edward Martin and James Duff, and 
Indiana’s Representative Charles Halleck. 

In nearly every speech, Longstreth 
talked about his wish to bring “Eisen- 
hower Republicanism” to Philadelphia. 
But he was unable to make the President 
of the U.S. an issue in the local campaign. 
Philadelphians knew that they had been 
getting good government, and they knew 
the veteran Dilworth far better than they 
knew amateur Longstreth. The final count: 
420,099 for Dilworth to 288.646 for Long- 
streth. Although Dilworth’s margin was 
less than Adlai Stevenson's Philadelphia 
margin over Dwight Eisenhower in 1952, 
it was the worst beating a Republican 
candidate for mayor of Philadelphia had 
ever taken. 
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Fright in Indiana 


In municipal elections the voters of 
Indiana have a marked tendency to turn 
out the ins. Republicans went into the 
1947 elections with mayors in 74 cities, 
came out with only 48. In rgs1 Democrats 
held 54 city halls before election day and 
only 32 afterward. Last week Indiana 
voters jumped on the ins harder than ever, 
gave the Democrats control of 72 cities, 
leaving the Republicans with only 30, 
and completely reversing the pre-election 
balance. 

Why was the shift so big? National 
observers blamed dissatisfaction with the 
Republican farm program. but Indiana 
observers thought that the issue had only 
slight—if any—effect. Said Democratic 
State Chairman Charles E. Skillen: “I 
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think it had some effect; I don’t know 
how much.” 

An important factor was the teeth- 
jarring, bone-crushing factional fight be- 
tween Republican Governor George North 
Craig (Time. March 7) and U.S. Senator 
William E. Jenner. In Indianapolis, the 
Craig-backed Republican candidate for 
mayor, James Birr, hed won a _ bitter 
primary fight over a candidate backed by 
G.O.P. Mayor Alex M. Clark. who is 
anti-Craig. Clark was nominally for Birr 
in the general election. but his heart was 
not in it. Democrat Phillip L. Bayt won 
by 16,000 votes. The defeated Birr sulked: 
“It is clear-cut evidence that you can 
sulk your way into socialism.” 

Reading the ross results against pros- 
pects in 1956, Democratic Chairman 
Skillen predicted that his party would 
sweep the state. Republican State Chair- 
man Al Cast had to console himself by 
philosophizing that “we run better when 
we're scared.” In Indiana the G.O.P. this 
week had good reason to be scared. 


THE LAW 
"Ill-Chosen Symbol" 


In Greenwood, Miss., a 20-man grand 
jury last week declined to indict Roy 
Bryant and John W. Milam for the ad- 
mitted kidnaping of Emmett Till, 14, of 
Chicago, before he was killed. Bryant and 
Milam were set free; their bail bonds, 
$10,000 each, were returned, despite the 
fact that both men, while denying that 
they had killed young Till, admitted to 
police that they had taken him from his 
uncle's home. On behalf of the Mississip- 
pians who regretted the grand jury’s fail- 
ure to indict, the Jackson State Times 
concluded: “The case . . . wound up not 
on the solid ground of justice accom- 
plished but . . . became a symbol of the 
white-hot determination of Mississippians 
to conduct their affairs as they pleased. 
The symbol was ill-chosen.” 

At week’s end Illinois’ Governor Wil- 
liam G. Stratton asked U.S. Attorney 
General Herbert Brownell to investigate 
the disappearance of Emmett Till. Said 
Stratton: “It now appears that those re- 
sponsible for this tragic crime are not be- 
ing brought to justice ... I feel it is 
my duty to respectfully request the U.S. 
Government . . . to investigate the vio- 
lation of rights of this Illinois citizen 
in another state.” 


SUPREME COURT 
"A Chance to Play" 


Without comment or formal opinion, 
the U.S. Supreme Court last week tersely 
ordered public parks, playgrounds and 
golf courses desegregated. It required few- 
er than 70 words for the Supreme Court 
to make two separate rulings, one affirm- 
ing an appeals court decision against seg- 
regation in Maryland parks and _play- 
grounds (including swimming pools), the 
other reversing lower-court decisions that 
had upheld segregation on Atlanta golf 
courses. 

In the South, politicians fulminated 
against the Supreme Court and made 
plans to circumvent its rulings. Among the 
first and loudest in the field of protest 
were Georgia’s Governor Marvin Griffin 
and ex-Governor Herman Talmadge. Cried 
Griffin: “Comingling of the races in Geor- 
gia state parks and recreation areas will 
not be permitted or tolerated . . . I can 
make the clear declaration that the state, 
will get out of the park business before 
allowing a breakdown in segregation in the 
intimacy of the playground.” Said Tal- 
madge: “I think the court of last resort 
is the people, and if the people don’t com- 
ply. there's little they can do about it. 
It will probably mean the end of most 
public golf courses, playgrounds and things 
of that type.” South Carolina's Governor 
George Bell Timmerman Jr. said flatly: 
“There will be no mixing of the races in 
our state parks.” 

Being eyed favorably as a means of 
avoiding compliance with the Supreme 
Court rulings was the action that Leland, 
Miss. (pop. 4,736) had already taken, in 
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Gotrer Hotmes (CENTER) & SONS 
"We understand the courtesies." 


anticipation of the desegregation order, 
by selling its city park to the local Lions 
Club for one dollar, thereby technically 
placing it under private ownership. 

One leader who was having no part of 
such ruses was Maryland’s Theodore Roo- 
sevelt McKeldin, governor of the state 
that had been directly ordered to end park 
and playground segregation. Said McKel- 
din: “Officials of the State of Maryland 
have never to my knowledge questioned 
the supremacy in the law of the U.S. 
Constitution or the interpretations of that 
document by the Supreme Court of the 
U.S. I see no reason to do so now.” At- 
lanta’s Mayor William Hartsfield was less 
positive about obeying the court's goli- 
course order. “Out of it all, I have no 
doubt that Atlanta, as usual, will do the 
right thing,” said he. Hartstield’s words 
gave little assurance to Dr, Hamilton 
M. Holmes, 71-year-old Negro physician, 
who, with his two sons, had gone to 
court to win the right to play on Atlan- 
ta’s Bobby Jones Municipal Golf Course. 
“All we want is a chance to play golf,” 
said Dr. Holmes. “We understand how 
to play the game of golf and understand 
the courtesies of the game. You can be 
sure we will do what is right.” 


Civil Trials for Civilians 


In Sept. 1952. Robert W. Toth, while 
serving as sergeant of the guard at a U.S. 
Air Force bomb dump in Taegu, Korea, 
was involved in the killing of a South 
Korean civilian named Bang Soon Kil. 
But before murder charges were brought 
against him, Toth was honorably dis- 
charged from the Air Force and went to 
work in a Pittsburgh steel mill. Five 
months later, Civilian Toth was taken 
into custody by air police to stand court- 
martial for the murder. Toth’s arrest 
brought on an important and far-reaching 
struggle between the civil and military 
systems of justice. Last week the U.S. 
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Supreme Court firmly decided against the 
military. 

The legal fight centered on Article 3(a) 
of the 1950 Uniform Code of Military 
Justice. which says that former service- 
men who committed major crimes while 
in the armed forces “shall not be relieved 
from amenability to trial by courts- 
martial” by reason of their civilian status. 
In its 6-to-3 (Justices Reed, Burton and 
Minton dissenting) decision last week, 
the Supreme Court held Article 3(a) 
unconstitutional. 

Enormous Scope. The majority opin- 
ion, written by Justice Hugo Black, noted 
that the authors of the U.S. Constitution 
had set up a number of “safeguards de- 
signed to protect defendants against op- 
pressive governmental practices.” One of 
these, the right to trial by jury, was con- 
sidered so important that it was required 
both by the U.S. Constitution, as origi- 
nally adopted, and repeated in the Bill of 
Rights. On the other hand, said the Su- 
preme Court, military jurisdiction grew 
out of the belief that “within the military 
ranks there is need for a prompt, ready- 
at-hand means of compelling obedience 
and order.” Conceding to “military per- 
sonnel that high degree of honesty and 
sense of justice which nearly all of them 
undoubtedly have. it still remains true 
that military tribunals have not been and 
probably never can be constituted in such 
a way that they can have the same kind 
of qualifications that the Constitution has 
deemed essential to fair trials of civilians 
in federal courts . . . From the very na- 
ture of things, courts have more inde- 
pendence in passing on the life and liberty 
of people than do military tribunals.” 

Article 3(a), the court continued, “de- 
prives of jury trial and sweeps under mili- 
tary jurisdiction over 3,000,000 persons 
who have become veterans since the act 
became effective. That number is bound 
to grow from year to year; there are now 
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more than 3.000.000 men and women in 
uniform. These figures point up what 
would be the enormous scope of a holding 
that Congress could subject every ex- 
serviceman and woman in the land to 
trial by court-martial.” 

Suggested Remedy. Recognizing that 
Robert Toth will probably never have to 
stand trial for the Korean murder, the 
Supreme Court suggested that future rep- 
etitions of such cases could be avoided if 
Congress were to confer upon the federal 
courts the right to try ex-servicemen for 
violations of the military code. Said the 
court: “There can be no valid argument, 
therefore. that civilian ex-servicemen must 
be tried by court-martial or not tried at 
all. If that is so. it is only because Con- 
gress has not seen fit to subject them to 
trial in federal district courts . . . Army 
discipline will not be improved by court- 
martialing rather than trying by jury 
some civilian ex-soldier who has been 
wholly separated from the service for 
months, years or perhaps decades .. . 
We hold that Congress cannot subject 
civilians like Toth to trial by court- 
martial.” 


ARMED FORCES 
A Stillness at Arlington 


A warm, late-autumn sun shone down 
on the cemetery. The last notes of the 
Star-Spangled Banner floated up from 
the tomb, mingling with the faint purr of 
a jet airplane, invisible in the sky above. 
Facing the Tomb of the Unknown Soldier 
and the panorama of Washington beyond 
it stood a white-haired old man in a 
black Chesterfield coat. His face was 
pink, and in his right hand he held a 
black felt hat over his heart. As the an- 
them ended, Herbert Hoover, 81, stepped 
forward to meet an Army sergeant hold- 
ing a large wreath of yellow chrysanthe- 
mums. He took the flowers and firmly 
laid them against the tomb, directly un- 
der the inscription: HERE RESTS IN HON- 
ORED GLORY AN AMERICAN SOLDIER 
KNOWN BUT TO Gop. As the former 
President (substituting at the annual Vet- 
erans’ Day ceremonies for the homeward- 
bound President Eisenhower) turned and 
resumed his place, a soldier with a gleam- 
ing bugle sounded taps. 

When Hoover and 2,500 other citizens 
left the tomb* after the annual ceremony, 
stillness descended on the scene, broken 
only by the precise footfalls of the ram- 


% The simple tomb at Arlington, of white 
Colorado marble, encloses the body of an un- 
identified American soldier who fell in France 
during World War I. The body was selected 
from four unknown soldiers in the city hall at 
Chalons-sur-Marne by Army Sergeant Edward 
F. Younger, a twice-wounded veteran, who 
marched past the four caskets, dropped a 
spray of roses onto the second, “I passed the 
first one . . . the second. Then something made 
me stop,” said Sergeant Younger (who is him- 
seli now buried at Arlington). “And a voice 
seemed to say, ‘This is a pal of yours.’ I don’t 
know how long I stood there. But finally I put 
the roses on the second casket and went back 
into the sunlight.” 
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rod-stiff sentry on his everlasting guard: 
he took 29 paces before the tomb, halted, 
about-faced, and resumed his march. 
The Solemn Record. Behind the Un- 
known Soldier and his solitary guard lay 
the gently rolling countryside of northern 
Virginia and the 408 carefully tended 
acres of Arlington National Cemetery. In 
the cemetery lie the remains of 87.000, 
most of them military men and women. 
and on the headstones of their graves is 
carved a solemn record of history. The 
names themselves ring with historic sig- 
nificance: William Howard Taft, the only 
President to exercise his prerogative as 
Commander-in-Chief of the armed forces 
and select Arlington as his burial site: 
Admiral Robert (North Pole) Peary; 
Robert Todd Lincoln, James Garfield's 
Secretary of War, and the only one of 
Abraham Lincoln's sons to live to man- 
hood; General Phil Sheridan: Air General 
Henry (“Hap”) Arnold and Admiral Mare 
(“Turn on the Lights Mitscher; Wil- 
liam Gibbs McAdoo, Woodrow Wilson's 
World War I Secretary of the Treasury; 
Pianist and Polish Patriot Ignace Jan 
Paderewski, who rests in Arlington until 
Poland is free again; Navy Lieut. (j.g.) 
James V. Forrestal, later the first Secre- 


tary of Defense; Pierre L’Enfant, the 
French-born engineer who designed the 
city of Washington, also served as a 


peacetime major in the Army engineers; 
Supreme Court Justice Oliver Wendell 
Holmes, sometime lieutenant-colonel in 
the 20th Massachusetts Volunteers dur- 
ing the Civil War; General Jonathan 
Wainwright of Corregidor. On a brooding 
hillock General John J. Pershing lies in 
lonely aloofness. Another small knoll is 
occupied by the grave of Lieut. General 
Arthur MacArthur; near by, a plot is re- 
served for his son. Humbler graves reflect 
the grimness of war and the greatness of 


American history: “James Parks, born a 
slave,” or, simply, “Unknown.” 
Arlington was originally part of a 


1,100-acre estate that John Parke Custis, 
Martha Washington’s son, purchased in 
1778. His son, George Washington Parke 
Custis, built Arlington House (now a 
yellowing museum in the midst of the 
cemetery), modeled after a Greek tem- 
ple, on a plateau overlooking the Potomac 
River. The estate was inherited by Mrs. 
Robert E. Lee, Custis’ daughter, and was 
the Lee home until Cavalry Colonel Lee 
resigned his commission in the U.S. Army 
and went off to Richmond on April 22, 
1861 to take his place as a general officer 
in the Confederate Army. 

The Urgent Problem. During the Civil 
War, the estate was occupied by Union 
troops; after the Battle of Bull Run, 
McDowell’s forces retreated to Arling- 
ton, where Abraham Lincoln visited the 
troops. As the war progressed, Washing- 
ton was turned into an armed camp, its 
hospitals filled with wounded and dying 
soldiers. The available cemeteries filled 
up rapidly, and burial became an urgent 
problem that weighed heavily upon Ma- 
jor General Montgomery C. Meigs, the 
Army’s Quartermaster General, who was 
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responsible for the military dead. One 
day, while he was walking in Washington, 
Meigs encountered Lincoln. The Presi- 
dent noted that Meigs was distraught. 
asked him to go for a ride in his carriage. 

The two crossed the Potomac to Ar- 
lington. Meigs was impressed by the beau- 
ty of the estate and the mansion, but his 
burial problems and bitterness against 
Lee suddenly overwhelmed him. Turning 
to Lincoln, he said: “Lee shall never re 
turn to Arlington.’ A few minutes later 
as the two men strolled around the 
grounds of the estate, they came upon a 
detail of soldiers carrying the bodies of 
several of their comrades. Meigs halted 
the soldiers and asked them where they 
were going. They were going to the burial 
ground at Soldiers’ Home in Washington. 
Meigs then turned to an Army captain 
and said, “Order out a burial squad and 
see that all the bodies in Arlington are 
buried on the place at once.” He turned 
to a small terrace bordering the garden 
beside the mansion. “Bury them here,” 
he ordered. Eventually, the bodies of 
General Sheridan and Admiral David 
Dixon Porter, as well as 2,111 unknown 
soldiers from Bull Run and the route to 
the Rappahannock River, were buried 
within a few yards of the mansion—on 
the theory that the Lees would never 
again live in a house surrounded by Un- 
ion graves. They never did, although 
Robert E. Lee’s son. George Washington 
Custis Lee, successfully sued for recovery 
of the estate after the Civil War, and 
then sold it back for $150,000. 

The Strange Wind. Shortly after the 
war, according to a popular story, some 
Washington women asked permission to 
put flowers and wreaths on the graves in 
Arlington. They had heard that such a 
custom had grown up among women in 





the South during the war. The War De- 
partment granted permission. the story 
goes, and designated May 30 as the dec- 
oration day, but attached a stern order: 
no flowers were to be placed on the 
graves of Arlington’s 300 Confederate 
troops, who were buried in a segregated 
area. The ladies brought their floral of- 
ferings to the cemetery and obediently 
left the Confederate headstones bare. 
Then, on the night of May 30, an unusu- 
ally high wind arose and blew virtually 
all of the flowers from the Union graves 
onto the Rebel area. On May 30, 1868, 
Memorial Day was observed officially for 
the first time at Arlington, with General 
James A. Garfield as the principal speaker. 

Today, Arlington is maintained by a 
crew of go ground keepers, who carefully 
tend the grounds, repair crumbling head- 
stones and monuments, and dig graves 
with huge mechanical diggers that can 
scoop out a regulation 5-by-3-by-8-ft. 
hole in eight minutes. One man has the 
sole duty of patrolling the cemetery end- 
lessly to remove withered wreaths and 
fading flowers from the markers. From 
neighboring Fort Myer, 60-odd husky, 
white-gloved soldiers act as pallbearers, 
buglers, riflemen (to fire a farewell volley 
into the air at every military burial) and 
24-hour-a-day sentries at the Tomb of 
the Unknown Soldier. Arlington’s popu- 
lation is growing at the rate of 75 funerals 
a week, and by 1969 or 1970. the ceme- 
tery will be filled with the nation’s hon- 
ored dead. Before that time, presumably, 
an Unknown Soldier of World War II 
will be interred beside his older brother- 
in-arms. Congress has authorized such a 
burial, but last week, ten years after the 
war, no unknown warrior had been select- 
ed, and the Army Quartermaster’s Office 
was still “coordinating” its plans. 


United Pres 


HERBERT Hoover AT ARLINGTON (VETERANS’ Day. 1955) 
On the second casket, a spray of roses. 
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GENEVA 
Cold Finalities 


Among the occupational temptations 
that befall diplomats is the desire to keep 
up appearances after it becomes impos- 
sible to keep up negotiations. Despite this 
itch to preserve @ fictitious continuity, at 
certain moments in history pretense halts, 
and a cold finality can be plainly seen. 
Last week such a moment came. 

In Geneva, where the spirit of Geneva 
was born, the spirit of Geneva was laid 
to rest. The man who laid it to rest was 
Vyacheslav Molotov. He not only de- 
stroyed the hope of a negotiated reuni- 
fication of Germany, but did it with the 
air of a man who didn’t care who knows 
it. In effect, Soviet Russia told the world 
that it had already absorbed the benefits 
of Geneva’s relaxation of tensions, and 
felt no further need to feign amiability. 
Or. as former French Premier Georges 
Bidault, veteran of many arguments with 
Molotov, put it in an article for I.N.S.: 
“Molotov is saying to the Western na- 
tions: ‘You are not ready to blow out the 
flame of hope and peace you have lighted 
among your own peoples. Consequently 
we are not worried.’ ” 

Obliging History. The second cold fi- 
nality of the week was the partition of 
Germany. Molotov made it plain that 
the Communists would not risk free clec- 
tions throughout Germany, knowing they 
would lose. Even if West Germany were 
to leave NATO, the Russians would not 
be satisfied: the only kind of unification 
they could tolerate would be a united 
Communist Germany. This was said with 
the usual Communist implication that his- 
tory is on their side, and they have only to 
wait. Perhaps the Kremlin’s leaders believe 
that history will so oblige them; but other 
explanations are possible. Their decision 
to keep Germany divided is also an ad- 
mission that they cannot control even 
their own section of Germany except by 
suppressing freedom in it, and to risk a 
free test there would be to risk a pro- 
gressive retreat in all their satellites. 

Yet some Western commentators, 
among them Walter Lippmann, acted as 
if Russia was bound, in time, to have its 
way in West as well as East Germany. 
The assumption was that once old Konrad 
Adenauer leaves office, other West Ger- 
mans would be so keen for reunification 
that they would barter away their present 
freedom and prosperity just to be part of 
a poorer and Communist-dominated 
Greater Germany. But West Germany's 
preference for its own way of life is much 
deeper than one old man’s will. 

Voting with the Feet. In any competi- 
tion between the two Germanys, West 
Germany has most of the advantages. It 
has 50 million people to the East’s 17 
million. It has absorbed 11 million people 
from the East in the past ten years, and, 
with its industrial miracle, has nonetheless 
achieved full employment. East Germany, 
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though once a great agricultural belt, now 
has desperate potato queues. 

In the only kind of voting that remains 
to the East Germans—what one British 
diplomat calls voting with their feet— 
they have chosen to flee the country at a 
rate which for the past three months has 
averaged a startling 1,000 refugees a day. 
And of those who are now leaving East 
Germany, more than half are any nation’s 
most valuable treasure, young men and 
women under 25. 


Vyacheslav's Better Baggage 

Before flying back to Geneva for the 
second week of the foreign ministers’ 
conference. Russia’s Vyacheslav Molotov 
attended a bibulous Moscow reception 
celebrating the 38th anniversary of the 
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BrITAIN’S MACMILLAN 
To make the onus stick. 


Bolshevik Revolution. It was a heady af- 
fair, ringing with Old Bolshevik Kagano- 
vich’s boast that the 20th century would 
be “the century of Communism.” This 
was a tonic to abstemious old Vyacheslav 
Molotov, who has never been able to dis- 
guise his implacable hostility to the West, 
or to play with any conviction the role of 
a man out to relax tensions. That night he 
exulted to a newsman: “I have heard 
many good things in Moscow. I am leav- 
ing for Geneva with even better baggage 
than I brought.” 

There were some in the West who took 
this to mean that Russia would be more 
reasonable about German reunification. 
Molotov did not wait long to disabuse 
them. Back in Geneva, face to face with 
the Western Big Three around the green- 
topped table in the Salle du Conseil, Mo- 
lotov revealed with relish that the “better 
baggage” he brought from Moscow was a 
fresh blast of cold war. 


FOREIGN NEWS 


Two Germanys. As the Russian began 
to speak, John Foster Dulles made notes, 
France’s Pinay chain-smoked, Britain’s 
Macmillan sat erect as a Grenadier 
Guardsman (which he once was). Harsh- 
ly, Molotov plunged in. He rejected out 
of hand the West’s plan for German unity. 
He accused the Western powers—includ- 
ing, of all people, the French—of seeking 
“a revival of German militarism.” What 
the West wants, he said, is to re-establish 
throughout Germany “the rule of big mo- 
nopolies, Junker and militarists” and to 
“liquidate the social gains of the [East 
German Communist Republic}.” The West 
had pleaded with Moscow to let the Ger- 
mans decide for themselves; Molotov 
would have none of that. The Soviet 
Union, he said without a trace of embar- 
rassment, could not stand idly by and 
watch free elections “lead to the infringe- 
ment of the interests of the working 
masses.” Molotov then made plain what 
the West had long suspected: that the 
Kremlin intends to partition Germany in- 
definitely. “There are two Germanys,” he 
said, and only one of them—the Commu- 
nist East—is the “real Fatherland.” 

When the Russian finished speaking, a 
chill silence lay across the conference ta- 
ble. In Molotov’s brutal frankness, the 
Western Ministers recognized a deliber- 
ate shattering of the Geneva spirit. In 
their hearts, the Western Big Three had 
not expected the Soviet Union to set the 
East Germans free, but Molotov had gone 
further than that. By espousing partition, 
he and the Soviet Union were openly 
disavowing Bulganin’s promise, made at 
the summit parley, to find ways of unit- 
ing Germany and making Europe secure. 

‘After a moment’s silence, John Foster 
Dulles asked for time out. Over drinks in 
the delegates’ bar, he agreed with Mac- 
millan and Pinay that the conference must 
go on, but that the West should delay its 
reply until the next day. 

Item |. Overnight the West worked 
out a common strategy. Molotov had ac- 
cepted the onus of keeping Germany di- 
vided: the West would therefore see to it 
that the onus stuck. Promptly at 4 p.m., 
the conference came to order and Harold 
Macmillan took the floor. His voice was 
icy with anger. 

“The Soviet Union,” said Macmillan, 
“is prepared to use the happiness. the 
unity and the independence of the Ger- 
man people as pawns in its game to break 
up [NATO]... They must accept the 
odious system which has been imposed on 
East Germany or else continue to remain 
divided . . . If the German people were 
ever allowed to express their feelings at 
free elections, the puppets who are held 
in power in East Germany by Soviet arms 
would be swept away . . . for the Soviet 
government, the only acceptable guarantee 
for the reunification of Germany is the 
Bolshevization of the whole country.” 

John Foster Dulles joined in. “So far as 
the U.S. is concerned,” said the Secretary 
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gravely, “what has happened here has 
largely shattered such confidence as was 
born at the summit conference.” The ses- 
sion quickly degenerated into an exchange 
of invective and sarcasm, with Pinay, who 
cannot abide Molotov, leading the West- 
ern attack. When it was all over, the 
Kremlin was clearly labeled as the Divider 
of Germany. 

Item 2. Next day the West insisted on 
passing on to Item 2—disarmament. Mo- 
lotov had a few unkind words to say on 
this subject too. Kept in the background 
during the Parley at the Summit, Molotov 
now had his chance to attack President 
Eisenhower's plan for mutual air inspec- 
tion of U.S. and Soviet arms installations 
(Tre, Aug. 1). With a perfectly straight 
face he charged that it would “increase” 
the danger of atomic war. 

“We have no doubt,” he said, that 
President Eisenhower was “guided by good 
intentions.” With that, he proceeded to 
“prove” that the West’s most experienced 
military leader was really just a hopeful 
ignoramus, misled into his proposal by 
scheming “military circles.” The Western 
delegates were more amused than shocked 
at Molotov’s rantings; yet as one of them 
put it afterwards: “When you start to 
laugh out loud you look at that face and 
realize it’s no laughing matter.” 

John Foster Dulles delivered the U.S.’s 
reply. Eisenhower's plan, he said, was 
never intended to be a “cure-all” but is 
an “essential prelude” to a practical sys- 
tem for arms control. Dulles even offered 
to extend the system of mutual inspection 
to all U.S. bases overseas. But the U.S., 
said Dulles flatly, will not allow its se- 





curity to be dependent on Soviet prom- 
ises. So ended Item 2. 

Item 3. In another room, the minis- 
ters’ deputies had taken up Item 3—the 
improvement of East-West contacts. They 
too disagreed. Both sides had expected 
this to be the easiest subject on the 
agenda, but when the West asked the So- 
viet delegates to abolish censorship and 
admit more foreign tourists, the Russians 
replied with the demand that Nationalist 
China should give up its blockade on the 
Red Chinese coast. 

By weck’s end the Big Four conference 
found itself at a dead halt. On one point 
all were agreed: the conference should 
break up this week after exactly three 
weeks in session. 


Dose of Castor Oil 


When President Eisenhower and Pre- 
mier Bulganin smilingly shook hands at 
the summit parley last July, the Soviets 
got a propaganda windfall. Pictures of the 
occasion were blown up to enormous size 
and placarded throughout Eastern Europe 
as “proof” that the U.S. had made friends 
with the Soviet Union and no longer had 
any interest in setting the satellites free. 
Last week, when newsmen sought another 
smiling picture. this time of Vyacheslav 
Molotov chumming up with John Foster 
Dulles, the Secretary of State said no. It 
was a challenge that no photographer 
could or would ignore. 
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All week long the cameramen of many 
nations pursued Dulles from conference 
to conference, determined to catch him 
and Molotov in friendly discussion. They 
tried Molotov’s villa after Dulles paid 
a visit, but no sooner did the lenses ap- 
pear than Dulles, who was getting into his 
Cadillac, brusquely told the chauffeur to 
“get going.” When U.S. photographers 
asked for the usual formal portrait of all 
the foreign ministers, the Secretary turned 
it down. He had a narrow escape at the 
British reception, but managed to get 
Harold Macmillan between him and Mol- 
otov before the shutters clicked. In the 
end, Dulles was caught at a lunch with 
the Swiss President. Molotov marched up, 
and the Secretary was caught off guard. 

Flesh touched flesh, and the deed at last 
was done (see cut). “They won't get any 








Swiss PRESIDENT PETITPIERRE 


FRANCE 


Communists to the Rescue 

For a month now, Premier Edgar Faure 
and the French Assembly have been play- 
ing out a French farce known as the vote 
of confidence. Though the Assembly does 
not like Faure, it is not yet prepared to 
replace him, and so the technique is to 
give him the vote without giving him any 
reason for confidence. 

For the second time in ten days, Pre- 
mier Faure last week risked the life of 
his government on a vote of confidence 
over the issue of new Assembly elections 
in December. His principal opponent was 
his predecessor, party leader and onetime 
friend, Pierre Mendés-France. Faure’s ob- 
jective, with the help of the Assembly's 
right wing, was to force elections before 
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At last the deed was done. 


propaganda out of that one,” said Dulles 
when he saw the prints. “I look as if I'd 
swallowed a dose of castor oil.” 


Expanding the Club 


Amid all of Geneva’s disappointments, 
one solid agreement was reached. Dulles 
and Molotov, meeting privately. agreed 
to new membership in the United Nations 
for 17 nations, four of them Communist. 
The package deal, in which Britain and 
France concurred, would break nine years 
of deadlock and increase U.N. member- 
ship from 60 to 77. Russia promised not 
to veto the West's list: Austria, Cam- 
bodia, Ceylon, Finland, Ireland, Italy, Ja- 
pan, Jordan, Laos, Libya, Nepal, Portugal 
and Spain. In return, the U.S. would not 
veto the Russian candidates: Albania, Bul- 
garia, Hungary and Rumania. The U.S. 
also, agreed to abstain on Outer Mongolia 
but counted on this barren Soviet out- 
post’s not getting enough votes to get in. 


Mendés had a chance to organize a coali- 
tion of the Left. Mendés’ strategy was to 
seek modifications of France's complex 
electoral law, hoping to stall elections un- 
til spring and eventually go to the voters 
under a system favorable to his own 
candidates. 

When the votes were counted. the wan 
and weary Faure had squeezed by again, 
28s to 247. But most of his own Radical 
Party and almost all the Socialists voted 
against him. He had the Communists to 
thank for his victory: their 90 votes had 
been cast for Faure. But even the Com- 
munists left Faure no illusions about the 
nature of their support. Said Communist 
Leader Jacques Duclos contemptuously: 
“Everyone knows that in voting for this 
[election] project, the Communist group 
has no intention of voting for the govern- 
ment.’ 

Before the balloting, Faure had told a 
Cabinet meeting that he had no desire to 
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continue in office with Communist sup- 
port. He had not been defeated, and 
therefore was not obliged to resign. Edgar 
Faure, whose thirst for the premiership 
is all but unquenchable, decided to stay 
on the job, even though the Communists 
had given him his margin of survival. 


To Market, To Market 


By 11 o'clock every night in Paris, the 
trucks are jammed into every narrow 
street from the Opera to the Louvre. Horns 
squawk, cops shout. taxi drivers curse 
and take long detours, but nothing helps 
until 9 o’clock the next morning when the 
trucks roar away. The noisy, redolent cen- 
ter of this nightly hubbub, and its cause, 
is Les Halles Centrales, Paris’ central 
food market. 

Through Les Hall 


twelve iron-and- 





glass pavilions move every fish, vegetable 


Dog Who Smokes, for Les Halles’ famed 
onion soup. 

Wasteful Ways. Today the belly of 
Paris is badly upset. And the symptoms 
it suffers from are those that afflict all 
France—the paralysis of outworn tradi- 
tion, the plague of overorganized central- 
ization, the jealous persistence in selfish 
ways. The tradition began in 1134, when 
King Louis the Fat picked out a quiet 
meadow on Paris’ outskirts for the food 
marketeers. The meadow has long since 
been surrounded by the center of burgeon- 
ing Paris, but no one has been able to 
dislodge Les Halles, though it is two miles 
from the main railroad stations and set 
in a tortuous network of ancient streets 
barely passable by trucks. In the resulting 
jam, it takes a truck up to three hours 
to make the two miles from the Gare de 
Bercy, and the trucking charges for those 
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Parts’ Les HaLtes MARKET 
Under a cauliflower leaf, a farmer's note. 


and piece of meat that Paris consumes. 
“The belly of Paris,’ Emile Zola called 
it. Under the glaring light of bare electric 
bulbs, husky men in blue overalls and 
leather aprons unload crates of cabbages 
from. Burgundy, baskets of fish from 
Brittany, beef carcasses from Normandy. 

The pavilions overflow, and the surplus 
spills into the streets. Sides of mutton 
hang along the northern wall of the 
church of Saint Eustache; mountains of 
crated cabbages and oranges block the 
sidewalks for half a mile. Buyers for 
hotels, restaurants, retail groceries and 
butcher shops swarm and haggle, crunch 
over the crushed ice of the fish pavilion 
to finger white octopuses or boxes of 
shiny mackerel, delicately press ripe Cam- 
emberts and sniff critically at Bries. As 
dawn breaks, late partygoers pick their 
way gingerly across the littered gutters to 
one of the small, famed bistros like The 
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two miles from station to market are 
higher than the shipping charge from the 
farthest corner of France io the railroad 
station. 

Paris consumes only about half the 
food that pours into Les Halles. The rest 
is promptly reshipped to the provinces. 
The villain. as Herber Luethy pointed out 
trenchantly in France Against Herself 
(Time, July 4), is centralization, which in 
France makes the smallest village council 
unable to pave a road or fix a school- 
house roof without the approval of a min- 
istry in Paris, which makes all French 
roads pivot on Paris like spokes of a 
wheel. which has discouraged provincial 
markets and forces produce into Paris to 
find a buyer. Nearly a third of all France's 
food funnels into Les Halles. Thus, peaches 
grown in Southern France are shipped 500 
miles to Paris, loaded onto trucks, brought 
to Les Halles, unloaded into barrows, sold, 


then sent out again, perhaps leaving Paris 
on the same train on which they arrived, 
finally to be eaten in a restaurant a few 
miles from where they were grown. The 
waste is enormous. An estimated quarter 
of all fruit and vegetables is spoiled in 
handling. 

The cost is also enormous. Every trans- 
shipper and middleman adds his com- 
mission, every valuer or forwarding agent 
gets his fee. One Paris housewife bought 
a head of cauliflower for 120 francs at her 
greengrocer’s. She found a note from the 
farmer tucked under one leaf: “I sold it 
for 12 francs. How much did you pay 
for it?” 

Tradition v. Enterprise. Les Halles 
bristles at any suggestion of change. For 
Les Halles is not so much a commercial 
enterprise as a bewildering labyrinth of 
concessions and customs controlled by 
1,500 concessionaires. Privileges granted 
by some forgotten bureaucrat with the 
passage of time have become “rights,” 
and made them rich. Every table, every 
booth, every square yard of sidewalk. 
every handling process or valuing fee is 
claimed by someone as such a right, 
handed down from father to son, sanc- 
tified by feudal tradition or half-forgotten 
law. 

Recently, there was an attempt to move 
Les Halles to one of the main freight- 
railroad stations, where produce could 
be sold directly from railroad cars and 
costs cut in half. It got nowhere. Two 
years ago the government, taking reluc- 
tant notice of angry complaints, set up an 
official “High Council of Les Halles” to 
look into the situation. Last week it met 
for the first time, agreed torpi"ly to con- 
sider what it might possibly aiscuss, and 
then adjourned without setting a date for 
its next meeting. Nobody was in any 
hurry for improvements, particularly the 
concessionaires. 


UNITED NATIONS 
Chance Majority 


Nothing contained in the present Char- 
ter shall authorize the United Nations to 
intervene in matters which are essentially 
within the domestic jurisdiction of any 
state or shall require the members to sub- 
mit such matters to settlement. 

—United Nations Charter, Article 2 (7) 


Since it joined the U.N., South Africa 
has persistently invoked this Charter ar- 
ticle to resist U.N. inquiries into the ques- 
tion of racial discrimination in the South 
African Union. Long before its present 
intolerant leadership got control of the 
country, Field Marshal Jan Smuts con- 
tended in 1946 that “the question of the 
U.N.’s right to intervene in the domestic 
affairs of a member state is vital to the 
whole concept of the U.N.” 

Last week South Africa fought a bitter 
and unsuccessful campaign against renew- 
ing the mandate of a three-man U.N. com- 
mission which has been investigating 
apartheid (racial segregation). When the 
U.N.’s Political Committee voted, 37 to 
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7 (with 13 abstentions), to prolong the 
commission’s life, South Africa’s U.N. 
Delegate W. C. du Plessis abruptly left 
the building and began a boycott which, 
he said, will last at least as long as the 
present U.N. session. 

"Spurious Case Law." Before he walked 
out, Du Plessis spoke his piece: “The 
authority of chance majorities and the 
building up of spurious case law, not on 
legal grounds but mainly on the basis of 
political expediency and sentiment, can- 
not, in my delegation’s opinion, emascu- 
late the conditions under which member- 
ship was originally accepted.” There were 
many among his hearers who, while deep- 
ly disliking South Africa’s racial policy, 
privately admitted that South Africa had 
the U.N. Charter on its side. 

Six weeks ago France withdrew when 
the U.N. Assembly voted to take up the 
question of Algeria, which France insists 
is a part of metropolitan France and no 
business of the U.N. If anything, South 
Africa’s legal case is stronger than 
France's. 

The agitation against both South Af- 
rica and France comes chiefly from the 
14-nation Arab-Asian bloc, which found a 
community of purpose at Bandung and 
has been throwing its weight around since, 
India in particular, said Du Plessis, has 
“pursued a vendetta” against South Af- 
rica almost since the beginning of the 
U.N. 

The emergence of a coherent Arab- 
Asian bloc at a time when East-West 
hostility has been more subdued in U.N, 
debates has been the dominant fact of 
the U.N.’s tenth session. In their eager- 
ness to declaim against colonialism and 
race discrimination, the Arab-Asians have 
not always bothered to be responsible. and 
Western delegates smolder at a nation 
like Yemen attempting to pass judgment 
on someone else’s devotion to liberty and 
progress. 

Rights & Freedoms. In waging its 
propaganda battles, the Arab-Asian bloc 
sets great legal store by Article 55 in the 
U.N. Charter, which provides that the 
U.N. “shall promote observance of human 
rights and fundamental freedoms for all 
without distinction as to race, sex, lan- 
guage or religion,” and on Article 56, in 
which “all members pledge themselves” 
to cooperate with the U.N. to achieve 
these purposes. But, said South Africa’s 
Du Plessis, the very committee which 
drew up these provisions stipulated in 
the records that Article 55 gives the U.N. 
no right to interfere in domestic affairs. 

The U.S., which would fiercely resist 
any U.N. foray into race relations in the 
South, abstained in last week's vote. 
Though some advisers acknowledge South 
Africa’s legal case, the U.S. hesitates to 
side with South Africa even when it is 
technically right. Officially, the U.S. takes 
the stand that the Arab-Asian motion is 
not “the best way to achieve constructive 
results,” on the ground that U.N. discus- 
sion of South Africa’s restrictive policies 
would only harden white South Africa's 
support of apartheid. 
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MOROCCO 


The Groveling Pasha 

The sly old pasha Hadj Thami el 
Glaoui joined with French colonials to 
drive the Sultan of Morocco into exile 
two years ago. “You dog!” the Sultan 
hissed helplessly. But last week the Sul- 
tan, newly returned to power, had his re- 
venge, in a scene fit for A Thousand and 
One Nights. 

El Glaoui, at So one of the richest and 
proudest sons of the Prophet, showed up 
at the royal pavilion outside Paris where 
Sultan ben Youssef is now regally estab- 
lished, awaiting his return to the throne. 
The old pasha was kept waiting one hour. 
Then, after photographers and reporters 
had been posted at a big window to re- 
cord the moment of high triumph, the 
door was flung wide. Shrouded in white 





Intercontinentale 
Suttan & PasHa 
The dog sprawled. 


djellaba and hood, El Glaoui shucked off 
his pointed slippers and advanced. The 
imperial chamberlain put a firm hand on 
El Glaoui’s neck, sent him to the floor. 
The once-powerful pasha, who boasted 
that his 300,000 musket-toting Berber 
tribesmen made “cowards tremble and 
gave hope to the weak,” groveled across 
the floor to kiss the feet of the Sultan. 

“T am a slave at His Majesty's feet,” 
he muttered. “I beg forgiveness for all 
the harm I have done. I was led astray. 
May heaven's curse fall upon those who 
deceived me.” Replied the Sultan: “The 
past is forgotten. You will be judged by 
what you do in the future.” 

Two days before, French Foreign Min- 
ister Antoine Pinay had bussed the Sul- 
tan on both cheeks and for the first time 
used the word “independence” in speak- 
ing of Morocco’s future, and the Sultan 
in turn had spoken of permanent and 
“interdependent” links to France. 


Privately hopeful that the Sultan 


might prove more tractable than nation- 
alist hotheads, the Faure government last 
week appointed one of France’s most 
popular career officials as new Resident 
General in Morocco. He is André Louis 
Dubois, 52, a piano-playing, party-loving 
man who as chief of the Paris police won 
renown as “the prefect of silence” be- 
cause he had managed to still the sounds 
of horn-blowing by Paris’ ill-tempered 
motorists. In his new assignment, Du- 
bois (who was born in Algeria) may find 
it necessary to fight ruder noises. Last 
week, on the eve of the Sultan’s return, 
anti-French terrorists began denouncing 
the Sultan as a “collaborator” with 
France, and 28 died and 59 were wound- 
ed in shootings. bombings and knifings. 


RUSSIA 
Moscow Merry-Go-Round 


“What about France?” asked a report- 
er. It was a Moscow reception for Nor- 
way’s visiting Premier Einar Gerhardsen, 
and stubby Nikita Khrushchev, glass in 
hand, was in that merry-go-round mood 
again. He fairly leaped for the brass ring. 

“France is a beautiful country,” said 
Khrushchev, “and they are good people. 
But they cannot find the place in the 
world due them because they hesitate too 
much. I do not mind people who are for 
us or against us, as long as we know what 
they want. But I hate hesitation and un- 
certainty. The French cannot make up 
their minds.” 

“That's why France is having elections,” 
a reporter interjected. 

“That won't change anything,” said 
Khrushchev. “They still won't know what 
they want.” 


Architect of Disaster 


Like many a monarch before him, Dic- 
tator Joseph Stalin was obsessed by the 
desire to commemorate his long reign in 
monuments of stone. Gathering together 
a team of architects, he set them to de- 
signing riotously ornamental plazas, parks 
and skyscrapers, without regard for ex- 
pense. Among his chief architects: Party 
Member Alexander V. Vlasov. 

Rising out of sprawling slums, Mos- 
cow’s gingerbread skyscrapers are a source 
of embarrassment to Stalin’s collective 
successors, who have felt obliged to point 
out that elevators often stick, plumbing 
frequently fails, and doors and windows 
are full of cracks. Complained Party Sec- 
retary Khrushchev: “The architect needs 
a beautiful silhouette. but the people 
want apartments.” A year ago Khrushchev 
proposed the speedy production of cheap, 
prefabricated concrete living units, later 
sent a delegation of ten Soviet building 
experts to study U.S. methods. 

The delegation was amazed by the utili- 
tarian aspect of modern U.S. design and 
the generous use of steel and glass in U.S. 
buildings. Said one: “A child’s dream of 
a Christmas tree come true.” But the 
travelers had no chance to put up Christ- 
mas trees of their own. Last week the 
Kremlin called for the complete reorgan- 
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ization of the building industry, ripped 
into Soviet architects for “neglecting the 
need to create conveniences for the popu- 
lation.” Deprived of their Stalin prizes, 
the architects were accused of building 
“utterly unjustified tower superstructures, 
decorative colonnades and porticoes .. . 
as a result of which, state resources have 
been overspent to an amount with which 
more than one million square meters of 
living floor space could have been built.” 
Singled out for special mention: Moscow 
Architect Alexander V. Vlasov, who “not 
only failed to conduct a proper struggle 
against this extravagance, but | was] guilty 
of superfluities in designs he drew up.” 

Where was Architect Vlasov? A top 
member of a Soviet delegation studying 
U.S. building methods, he was in Manhat- 
tan, checked in at the Plaza Hotel and on 
a shopping expedition, when the news of 
Khrushchev’s decree came through. “I do 
not believe what has been printed in the 
American press,” said Delegation Leader 
Koziulia. “It’s not true.”” Next day, board- 
ing the Queen Elizabeth on his way home, 
Vlasov, smiling nervously, cracked: “As 
you see, I’m alive, and I'm in good hu- 
mor.” Added Russia’s chief specialist in 
Stalinist baroque as he sailed off into the 
unknown: “It will all be straightened 
out in Moscow.” 


INDIA 
Father's Daughter 


In village after village, peasant women 
showered her with flowers and shouted her 
name; children fashioned garlands for 
her; elders asked her advice. A new politi- 
cal personality—a woman, at that—was 
emerging in India. The woman: Prime 
Minister Jawaharlal Nehru's only daugh- 
ter Indira. 

At 37, Indira is a slim, dark-eyed wom- 
an of practiced poise. “My public life 
started at the age of three,” she recently 
explained. “I have no recollection of 
games, or playing with other children. My 
favorite occupation as a very small child 
was to deliver thunderous speeches to the 
servants, standing on a high table.” At 
four, she was being taken by her mother 
to party congresses. At twelve, she organ- 
ized “the Monkey Brigade,” whose small 
members specialized in sneaking past Brit- 
ish soldiers with political messages; at 24. 
she was in a British jail. 

Into the House. Educated in India, 
Switzerland and England (Oxford), she 
married a lawyer named Feroze Gandhi 
(no kin to the Mahatma). But the mar- 
riage soon had to be subordinated to 
father’s needs. By 1946, over her hus- 
band’s objections, she moved herself and 
her two small sons into her father’s house 
in New Delhi, began acting as Widower 
Nehru’s hostess and housekeeper. Soon 
Nehru was taking her with him every- 
where—to the U.S., to China, to Russia. 

Until recently. Indira confined her out- 
side activities to good works and women’s 
welfare. But since the death of his old 
friend Rafi Ahmad Kidwai, Nehru has 
lacked a personal troubleshooter and con- 
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fidant. Most candidates were too old, too 
ambitious, or too antagonistic to Krishna 
Menon, Nehru’s devious foreign-policy 
tinkerer. Last week it looked as if Indira 
was being groomed for the job. 

Two months ago Indira topped the poll 
of candidates for election to the Congress 
Party’s eleven-member Central Election 
Committee. to become the first woman 
member of the powerful committee that 
picks all party candidates. Since then, she 
has assumed the humble mannerisms pre- 
scribed for a Congress Party personality, 
putting away her jewelry, and discarding 
her costly embroidered saris in favor of 
homespun cotton. 

Out to the Left. She began scolding 
and exhorting party workers with author- 
ity: “Progress calls for discipline, for a 
certain amount of regimentation.” She 





Howord Sochurek—Lire 
InprrA GANDHT AT BANDUNG 


The Monkey Brigade grew up. 


praised Communist China (‘The whole 
nation throbs with activity toward a sin- 
gle end—even infants are taught the bene- 
fits of collective life’) and the example of 
Russia (“In Russia the party has im- 
pressed on people what it’s doing for 
them. The sooner we do it, the better for 
us”). She seems to be considerably to the 
left of her father, who sometimes is capa- 
ble of a searing skepticism about the 
Communist wonderlands. 

In pursuit of her new duties, Indira has 
ordered daily rehearsals for New Delhi's 
schoolchildren in throwing flowers and 
shouting “welcome” in preparation for 
next week’s visit of Russia’s Nikita 
Khrushchev and Nikolai Bulganin. Last 
week her trained tots got a run-through 
welcoming the visiting King of Nepal. 
And close observers noticed a new recur- 
rent phrase in India’s press. Instead of the 
customary “enthusiastic masses” greeting 
Nehru, the phrase has become “enthusi- 
astic but disciplined masses greeted Prime 
Minister Nehru and Mrs. Indira Gandhi.” 


GREAT BRITAIN 


Fair Play for Spies 

It was, said London's Daily Telegraph, 
like school prefects lecturing the student 
body. “The Head Prefect talked soberly 
about the tone of the school, and received 
solemn nods from the Old Boys on the 
Opposition benches. Were we to have a 
‘kind of NKVD or OGPU system in our 
public offices’? No, the House murmured 
quietly, we were not. The prefects, on 
both sides of the House, were only 
too anxious to deal tidily with a dis- 
creditable story which involved the honor 
of the school.” As Herbert Morrison, For- 
eign Secretary in the former Labor govern- 
ment, explained: “Five governments in 
all were involved. We are all in it.” 

Thus, after more than four years of 
stubborn official silence, bumbling and 
evasion, Britain's government undertook 
to explain how Guy Burgess and Donald 
Maclean had managed to work as spies 
for Russia within the Foreign Office and 
then escaped untouched, 

Calming the Clamor. Ever since 
the government published its inadequate 
white paper (Tre, Oct. 3), the press has 
clamored for more explanations. Who pro- 
tected and promoted Burgess and Mac- 
lean? Who tipped them off that the jig 
was up? Who let them escape? 

Inside the House last week, Foreign 
Minister Harold Macmillan answered none 
of these questions, instead turned his de- 
fense into an exposition of Britain's prin- 
ciples of fair play and legality. No other 
course was possible, he argued, without 
violating one or the other. Before he was 
through, the slovenly security practices 
and clubby indulgence of the Foreign 
Office had become shining testaments to 
British high-mindedness and a standing 
reproach to “McCarthyism.” 

“Our Foreign Service regards this case 
as a personal wound,” said Macmillan. 
“Action against employees ... arising 
from suspicion and not from proof may 
begin with good motives, and it may 
avert ... disasters, but, judging from 
what has happened in some other coun- 
tries, such a practice soon degenerates 
into satisfaction of personal vendettas or 
a general system of tyranny, all in the 
name of public safety.” 

Since 1952, Macmillan admitted, the 
Foreign Office has instituted “positive 
vetting’”’—before then, a man was investi- 
gated only if he had already come to the 
“unfavorable notice” of the security offi- 
cials. Result: four Foreign Service officers 
dismissed, “about half a dozen” others 
moved to less sensitive work. . . 

The "Cover-Up." The Laborites were 
just as anxious to avoid any hint of 
“McCarthyism.” Said Herbert Morrison, 
during whose tenure the pair escaped: 
“After all, the noblest band of men in 
history had their Judas. . . If they had 
been arrested and ultimately found inno- 
cent, that would have brought discredit 
...” Only a few were so rude as to be 
blunt. The truth is, snapped Laborite 
Alfred Robens, that there was “a close 
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circle of ‘cover-up’ for one’s friends [in 
the Foreign Office]. How can it be that a 
couple of drunks, a couple of homo- 
sexuals well known in this city could for 
so long occupy important posts?” 

Only once did the House think it de- 
tected a dread whiff of McCarthyism. 
For weeks Lieut. Colonel Marcus Lipton, 
publicity-conscious Laborite from South 
London, had been suggesting that the 
“third man” who tipped off the spies was 
Harold Philby, son of famed Arabian Ex- 
pert Harry St. John Philby. Macmillan 
admitted: “It is now known that Mr. 
Philby had Communist associates.” In 
Washington, Burgess, then second secre- 
tary to the British embassy, lived in 
Philby’s house, and Philby was asked to 
resign from the Foreign Otjice shortly 
after Burgess’ flight. But, Macmillan add- 
ed, careful investigation had provided “no 
evidence” against him. (Two days later, 
after Philby challenged him to repeat his 
charges outside the House, Lipton backed 
down: “I withdraw unreservedly.” ) 

Prime Minister Eden proposed “a small 
informal conference” of prominent mem- 
bers of both parties to examine the govern- 
ment’s current security measures. “I do 
not pretend that I like it very much—go- 
ing along to the tutor of someone and say- 
ing, ‘What did you really think of so and 
so when he was in your college at so and 
so?’ said Eden. “It is very disagreeable 
to the ordinary British instinct. But I 
think we just had to do that much.” 


NORTH AFRICA 
Empty Base 


Just 35 miles from Casablanca sits the 
spanking new $23 million base of Boul- 
haut, built for the U.S. Air Force. Fin- 
ished five months ahead of schedule, it is 
the last of four Strategic Air Command 
bases built by the U.S. in Morocco since, 
1951, and is complete to housing, code 
rooms, radar, cold-storage plant, glass- 
walled servicemen’s club and movie thea- 
ter. Last week, after six months. Boulhaut 
had yet to see the first plane touch down 
on its 10,000-foot runway, and the total 
base personnel was one Air Force captain, 
one master sergeant and a girl secretary. 

When the French authorized the U.S. 
to build bases in Morocco, in the jittery 
months after the Korean war began. the 
French stipulated that U.S. forces should 
be limited to some 7,500 men at any one 
time. The three bases at Sidi Slimane. 
Benguerir and Nouasseur absorbed the 
full quota of Americans. The French will 
not let any more in: they are jealous of 
their own prestige, fearful of U.S. political 
appeal for the restive Moroccans, and no 
longer so worried about a general war. 

Last week, caught in this embarrassing 
spot, the U.S. Air Force in Washington 
insisted that it had never really intended 
to use Boulhaut as an operational base, 
and had spent the $23 million on it only 
to provide a standby base in case of 
emergency. If so, it was news to its build- 
ers and the officers of the U.S. Seven- 
teenth Air Force. 
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AUSTRALIA 
Their Country's Good 


From distant climes, o'er widespread 
seas we come 

(Though not with much éclat or beat 
of drum); 

True patriots all, for be it understood 

We left our country for our country’s 
good ea) 

And none will doubt but that our 
emigration 

Has proved most useful to the English 
nation, 


In the century and a half since Convict 
George Barrington wrote these lines on 
emigrating to Australia, millions of free 
men have made their homes in the sub- 
continent Down Under. But the immi- 
grant everywhere is normally suspect of 
having left his country, if not for his 
country’s good. then out of political or 
economic necessity. Only in the decade 
since World War II has Australia, by 
means of a vast and wisely planned immi- 
gration scheme, banished the last vestiges 
of the emigration stigma. Last week the 
drums were beating as. with much éclat, 
bright and chirpy Barbara Porritt stepped 
ashore at Melbourne. She was Australia’s 
millionth immigrant since 1945. 

“Populate or perish.” onetime Prime 
Minister “Billy” Hughes told Australia 
after World War I. but it took World 
War II to awaken 7,000,000 Australians 
to the peril of living in a large, empty 
country on the edge of Asia. Said Immi- 
gration Minister Arthur Calwell, launch- 
ing a new large-scale immigration scheme: 
“We may have only 25 years to... jus- 
tify our exclusive possession of this con- 
tinent.” 

Broken Prejudices. Working swiftly 
and realistically, giving priority to car- 
penters and builders, Australian immigra- 


tion teams took the pick of Europe's 
D.P.s. When the International Refugee 
Organization pool dried up, Calwell made 
bilateral agreements with Italy, The Neth- 
erlands, Germany and Malta for a regular 
flow of immigrants, tried to induce Amer- 
icans to emigrate, and succeeded in get- 
ting some 10,000 of them to settle in 
Australia (thereby balancing the loss of 
10,000 Australian girls who married G.I.s 
and went off to the U.S.). 

A trial batch of 848 young (15 to 35) 
men from the Baltic states and a promise 
by Calwell that half of all immigrants 
would be British broke down Australia’s 
last prejudices against immigrants. Says 
Calwell today: “We couldn’t have cared 
less about keeping our population pre- 
dominantly British. What we want are 
Australians!” 

With tickets partly paid for by the 
government, and traveling on passenger 
liners, cargo ships and borrowed U.S. ex- 
Army transports, immigrants soon began 
arriving in Australia in such numbers that 
the problem was how to make them into 
Australians. British immigrants and_ all 
children under 15 automatically receive 
Australian nationality. The others (one in 
five) must wait five years. On board ship 
foreign immigrants start learning English, 
continue in government classes in the na- 
tionwide network of hostels and reception 
camps where immigrants live at govern- 
ment expense (average stay: six months) 
until jobs are found for them. 

The New Australians. To banish the 
old, bitter race names—pommy (English- 
man), dago, hunky—Calwell invented the 
appellation “New Australian” for all im- 
migrants. It stuck. A Good Neighbor 
movement was launched and hundreds of 
clubs formed to bring New Australians 
and Old Australians together. Assimila- 
tion has had its failures. The conservative 
British Medical Association opposes the 
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London Daily Express 


Mrs. ONE MILLION: Barsara PorriITT with Huspanp 
With beat of drum and much éclet. 
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registration of European doctors. The 
Trades and Labor Council, jealous custo- 
dian of half a century of labor gains, was 
outraged when hard-working immigrants 
refused to take “morning tea breaks” and 
volunteered to work in the rain. The Com- 
munists circularized dockworkers: “Most 
immigrant Balts are fascists opposed to 
unionism.” Crime increased with the ris- 
ing population, and Australians were dis- 
turbed by the addition of a new weapon 
to the Australian criminal’s arsenal: the 
knife. Biggest setback has been the reluc- 
tance of Australian girls to marry immi- 
grants. 

But few have returned to their home- 
land (6% of British immigrants, 2% of 
the others), and the nation’s economists 
reckon that immigrant labor has played a 
major part in boosting the generation of 
electricity by 81% in seven years, the 
production of black coal by 36%. To take 
the strain off the country’s housing indus- 
try, which in the past three years has built 
enough homes to house 900,000 people, 
thousands of prefab houses have been im- 
ported. In a booming economy that has 
shown only slight signs of recession, there 
is only one other serious shortage: labor. 
There are some 60,000 jobs waiting for 
new immigrants. 


SOUTH AFRICA 
Coming Alive 


In a ramshackle native location in 
South Africa’s province of Natal, a twelve- 
year-old girl lay ill for months subject 
to fits and spells of moroseness. Neither 
a doctor’s drugs nor a witch doctor's 
charms did any good. Little Mavis Sithebe 
seemed to lose the will to live, took al- 
most no food or drink for two weeks, 
was in a coma most of the time. One day, 
according to her tearful mother, “she just 
closed her eyes and died.” Without both- 
ering to examine the body, the district 
surgeon issued a death certificate. The 
family sent for the hearse, only to learn 
that it had broken down. 

For the want of a hearse, her family 
postponed the funeral, and for two nights 
and three days stood vigil by the rough- 
hewn wooden coffin in which Mavis lay. 
Last week, with a hearse and 200 friends 
of the bereaved gathered outside the 
Sithebe hut, Mavis’ father stood ready, 
hammer in hand, to nail the coffin’s lid, 
while Mavis’ grandmother knelt down 
with a basin of water and washed the 
girl's wan face. Slowly, the body stirred 
and turned over, face down. Father and 
grandmother dropped hammer and basin 
and rushed from the hut. Followed by 
the 200 mourners, they ran into the bush 
crying mercy from the voodoo gods. 

“J am very thirsty,” whispered Mavis 
when a doctor finally arrived. Taken to 
a hospital, Mavis began to show signs of 
recovery. She had been the victim of 
“some form of hysteria.” the doctor said. 
This explanation was repeated around the 
native location, but got nowhere among 
the crowds groaning and throwing bones 
te ward off the evil spirit. 
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THE PHILIPPINES 
Leave It to the People 


From Y’Ami to Tawitawi, the 1,200- 
mile-long Philippine archipelago resounded 
for two months with politicians’ harangu- 
ing voices, but the nation’s No. 1 grass- 
roots campaigner, the man who had most 
at stake in last week’s off-presidential-year 
election, made only two major speeches. 
“T want to see if the people will fight my 
battle for me,” said President Ramon 
Magsaysay. 

At stake were nine seats in the Philip- 
pine Senate, all elected from the nation 
at large. But interest centered largely on 
one man: Senator Claro Recto, power- 
hungry politician, brilliant trial lawyer 
and wartime Foreign Minister during the 
Japanese occupation. For a long time 





Philippines Herald 
Pacita CAMPAIGNING 


Never underestimate a farmer. 


Claro Recto was regarded as one of the 
most powerful men in the Senate, until 
he tangled with Magsaysay and Magsay- 
say’s policy of friendly cooperation with 
the U.S. Recto was once a big power in 
Magsaysay’s own Nacionalista Party, but 
this year he was specifically eliminated 
from the party slate at Magsaysay’s in- 
sistence. Senator Recto found a berth on 
the Liberal slate as a “guest candidate,” 
and set off to barnstorm against his Presi- 
dent. whom he called a “dictator” and a 
“U.S. puppet.” Two nights before the 
election, in a speech at the Manila Har- 
vard Club, he dramatically proclaimed 
that “Magsaysayism” was the Filipino 
counterpart of McCarthyism. 

On election day Claro Recto got his 
answer. Magsaysay’s ticket swept all be- 
fore it. Senator Recto finished in sixth 
place. and though he thus was returned 
to the Senate, he was clearly repudiated 
as an effective opponent to Magsaysay. 


Heading the senatorial list with 2,500,- 
ooo votes, more than ever polled before 
by a senatorial candidate, was a comely, 
38-year-old widow named Pacita Madrigal 
Warns, who quit her ballet school to head 
the Women for Magsaysay Movement 
two years ago. When Magsaysay appointed 
her to his Cabinet as Commissioner of 
Social Welfare, she converted her election 
workers into a volunteer social-workers 
corps. The daughter of Multimillionaire 
Vicente Madrigal, onetime Liberal Sen- 
ator, she campaigned widely with the 
slogan “For the poor, vote Pacita for 
Senator.” 

Seven other Nacionalista Senators were 
elected, as the Nacionalista triumphs were 
just as sweeping in local races, particularly 
in rural areas. Happy victor Ramon Mag- 
saysay drew a moral: “Don’t underesti- 
mate the farmer. He’s usually two jumps 
ahead of the politician.” 


THE MIDDLE EAST 
Eyes on Elath 


Just one shooting scrape—in which the 
Egyptians claimed four Israelis killed, 
the Israelis acknowledged no casualties 
at all—broke the edgy calm along the 
Middle East’s tensest frontier last week. 
Yet this skirmish disturbed many Is- 
aelis more than the bloody battles at 
Gaza and El Auja. What mattered most 
to them was the site of battle: Elath, a 
new town which Premier David Ben- 
Gurion likes to call Israel's own “up-and- 
coming Los Angeles.” 

When Israeli troops drove south across 
the Negev Desert seven years ago to 
seize an eleven-mile coastline at the head 
of the Red Sea’s Gulf of Aqaba, Elath 
was just a name on the edge of the barren 
red cliffs. Today Elath is a port settle- 
ment of 500, with a jetty, barracks, air- 
field, a prefab town hall, a power plant, 
botanical garden and stadium. By next 
year Elath is to house the first of up to 
12,000 Israelis, who will smelt and ship 
7.000 tons of copper a year from the 
newly reopened King Solomon’s mines, 
high in the flinty heart of the Negev. 

“Once the Negev is developed and a 
railway built to Elath,” said the Egyptian 
newspaper A Sareeh, “Israel will be able 
enormously to expand her trade with the 
Far East. and our boycott will become 
nothing but ink on paper.” The hope of 
restoring Egypt's land link with Jordan 
and the Moslem East will vanish. 

Cocking a belligerent eye at the coastal 
guns which Egyptians have already in- 
stalled on islands commanding the narrow 
waters that lead to Elath, Prime Minister 
Ben-Gurion warned: “We will assure free- 
dom of passage to the Indian Ocean if 
necessary with the help of Israel’s navy, 
air force and army.” Last week the Is- 
raeli government hotly rejected Sir An- 
thony Eden’s proposals to work out a 
“compromise” peace by border adjust- 
ments, Reason: such compromise, the Is- 
raelis fear, might cost them the fast ris- 
ing southern port that has become the 
dearest prize and symbol of 1955 Zionism. 
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Just the warmth you like! Select it yourself on the G-E Blanket’s Bedside 
Control. ¢ 
night long, adjusting itself automatically, You're never too warm, never feel 


E.'s miraculous Sleep-Guard delivers just that much warmth all 


cold. Perfect comfort always! 
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Complete relaxation! A G-F Blanket creates its own little world of comfort, 
warming the entire sleeping area, so your whole body can relax. (Ordinary 
blankets do not produce warmth, merely hold in body heat. In effect, you must 
warm an ordinary blanket.) 
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Bedmaking’s easier! Custom-Contoured corners allow ample 
plenty of foot room, keep the blanket neatly in place. Automatic Blanket and 
Fan Dept., Small Appliance Division, General Electric Company, Bridgeport 
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Warmth 
without weight 


with a GE Automatic Blanket 
New low prices from 4342 


No getting up for extra covers if the 
night turns colder, when a G-F Blanket's 
futomatically outsmarts the 
weatherman, always providing just the 
amount of warmth needed for perfect com- 
fort, adjusting to changes in temperature. 


on the job! 


One G-E. takes the place of three ordi- 
nary blankets. 


More than 2,000,000 users have enjoyed 
the comfort only a G-E Automatic brings. 
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Six high-fashion colors: Dresden Blue, Rose 
Pink, Garden Green, Citron Gold, Flamingo 
Red, Turquoise. Fabrics by Chatham; bind- 
ings by Skinner. Single- or double-bed sizes 
G-E Blankets are easily washed, 


and for year round 
automatic comfort 


GE SLUMBER COVER | 





Light enough to leave on your bed al 
summer, yet effective enough for winter 
coziness, too. Featherweight textured 
mothproof fabric, with famous S/eep- 
Guard system. Fine for wool-allerg 
sufferers, apartment-house or muild- 


climate dwellers. From $27.95* 
Progress Is Our Most Important Product 
GENERAL ELECTRIC. 





The hot one’s ever 
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THE BEL AIR SPORT SEDAN— one of two new 4-door hardtops 


The new 9-passenger Bel Air Beauville The new “Two-Ten" 2-door Sedan 














it's the new 1956 Chevrolet—with bold new 


Motoramic styling ... frisky new models... 
and more of the dynamite action that's zoomed 


its way into America's heart! 


. f They're here—and even hotter! That's the 
@ word on the new °56 Chevrolets. 


They offer new higher horsepower—ranging 
up to a top of 205! This is the car, you know, 
that smashed the Pikes Peak record! That’s 
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y proof of the kind of performance that puts 
more safety and fun in your driving. 
' And look at that sassy new Motoramic 
' 


styling—the lower, longer hood, the bold new 
front-end and sweeping chrome. See the 
new flaired fender openings and high-fashion 
taillights. (The left-side taillight hides the 
gas cap! 
— The fun’s at vour Chevrolet dealer's. So, 
why wait? ... Chevrolet Division of General 
Motors, Detroit 2, Michigan. 





The new Bel Air Convertible 
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Staple gets glamour... 


MRS. AMERICA’S first choice is the from the consumer—she takes home the 
brands kept fresh, full-flavored and ap- 


transparent package that lets her sight- 
g by eve-catching Olin Cellophane. 





sample her rice for type, size and pe 
on-the-table goodness. That's the big Staple or specialty . your product 
self-service fact now jumping impulse — too may be shipped, stored, sold or manu- 
sales for every rice packet who has factured better, using Olin Cellophane 
switched to transparent Olin Cellophane. or Polyethylene. For up-to-date facts and 

h ideas, call in an Olin Film pack- a packaging decision 


Ires! 

store-level han- aging consultant or converter today - : 
is : can change the course 
Olin Film Division, 655 Madison Ave.. 


New York. 


Automatic packaging savings, shipping 
economies, and easier 
dling please packers, jobbers and stores 
alike. But the most important vote comes of a business 
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THE HEMISPHERE 





ARGENTINA 


New Government 

This week, just 50 days after General 
Eduardo Lonardi took over the Argentine 
presidency from Juan Peron, the anti- 
Peron revolutionary movement split like 
an overripe melon—and moderate Eduar- 
do Lonardi was in the wrong half. With- 
out waiting for the guns to be drawn up, 
he quietly stepped down. Into office went 
another, tougher revolutionary, Major 
General Pedro Eugenio Aramburu, 52. 

The decisive split developed over an 
emotionally charged issue: should the 
vanquished followers of Perén be treated 
to stern vengeance or lenient tolerance? 
Some of Lonardi’s backers demanded a 
hard-handed crackdown, picturing the old 


sociated Press 
PRESIDENT ARAMBURU 
The crackdowners cracked down. 





Peronistas as virtual war criminals who 
would nullify the revolution if given half 
a chance. Go easy, advised other Lonardi 
backers, arguing that most Peronistas had 
served the dictator unwillingly. “Neither 
victors nor vanquished,” ruled Lonardi— 
satisfying nobody. 

Libervals v. Nationalists. The quarrel, 
formless at first, sharpened in recent 
weeks, forcing most Argentines to choose 
sides. By early last week the line-ups 
were fairly well defined. 

Those in favor of a crackdown includ- 
ed a secret society of self-styled “demo- 
cratic, liberal” navy officers and other 
military men; a group of vengeful fire- 
brands, jailed or exiled under Perén; the 
Radical Party and other minority parties 
that opposed Perén in years past and now 
together held 18 seats on the 20-member 
Consultative Council that Lonardi recent- 
ly set up to advise him. Their Cabinet 
spokesman: Minister of Interior and Jus- 
tice Eduardo Busso, Their real leader 
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Vice Admiral Isaac Rojas, Lonardi’s Vice 
President, who wants to try 273 former 
Peronista Congressmen for treason. 

Against the crackdown were the right- 
ists and neo-Nazis generally referred to 
in Argentina as nationalists: a group of 
unreconstructed Peronistas who hoped to 
ride back to influence with the national- 
ists; new right-wing or centrist parties, 
some under Roman Catholic auspices. 
Any of these might gain strength by at- 
tracting old Peronistas, whose party is 
now leaderless. Their spokesmen: Presi- 
dential Press Secretary Carlos Goyeneche 
and Army Minister Leon Bengoa. 

The inevitable clash broke out at mid- 
week with a demand from the liberal fac- 
tion that Lonardi oust the “clerical Fas- 
cists” in his Cabinet. Giving in, he fired 
Bengoa and Goyeneche. But the liberals’ 
pleasure quickly faded when Lonardi 
wrote out a manifesto to the nation. 
Said he: “The government prefers that 
some guilty persons escape rather than 
permit some innocent persons to suffer” 
—a plain slap at Vice President Rojas’ 
plan for mass trials. Further inflaming 
the crackdown group, Lonardi fired Min- 
ister Busso. 

“Democracy, Yes!" Hastily the Con- 
sultative Council met in the Congress 
building. and while a crowd outside bel- 
lowed “Democracy, yes! Nazis, no!” 18 
liberal members turned in their resigna- 
tions in protest against Lonardi’s actions. 
That in effect ended the young govern- 
ment. Through most of Sunday, Lonardi 
talked to a stream of visiting generals 
and politicos. Their joint decision was 
that Lonardi must give way to a leader 
with a firmer attitude toward the dis- 
credited Peronistas. Exhausted and sick 
(reportedly from ulcers), he gave up. 

Aramburu, a general so distrusted by 
Perén that the strong man never even 
gave him a minor garrison command, is a 
crackdowner. He promptly renamed Ad- 


miral Rojas to the vice-presidency. Pero- | 


nistas can now expect tough treatment. 


BRAZIL 


The Preventive Revolution 

The army toppled the President last week 
in a Brazilian-style revolution: bloodless, 
almost gentle, and, to foreigners, bewil- 
dering. It was a coup to forestall a coup, 
a “preventive revolution.” 

Brazilian army officers traditionally like 
to think of themselves’ as the true de- 
fenders of constitutional government. A 
fervent upholder of that tradition is 
Lieut. General Henrique Teixeira Lott, 
61, leader of last week’s revolt. In recent 
months War Minister Lott had emerged 
as the army's sturdiest opponent of the 
faction called golpistas—the military and 
civilian leaders who favor a golpe (coup) 
to keep middle-roading President-elect 
Juscelino Kubitschek (Tre, Oct. 17 et 
ante) from taking office next January. 

A crisis began to simmer a fortnight 
ago, involving Lott's right to discipline 
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RAYTHEON = THE NEW LOOK IN TV 


Brilliant Peyfermance-Smatl Siytng 


Fine-looking—from every point of view! This new Raytheon 
Aristocrat TV gives you a perfect 21” picture in a hand- 
some cabinet setting. Top tuning, too, for convenient finger- 
tip control of brilliant sight, rich, full sound. Sleek modern 
styling—also available with swivel base. 


Years of electronic leadership, outstanding new achieve- 
ments in radar, in guided missiles, in tubes and transistors 
are important assurance that your Raytheon TV is soundly 
engineered for lasting enjoyment. . . . that all Raytheon 
products stand for ‘Excellence in Electronics.” 





RADIO WITHOUT TUBES! New Raytheon 
Portable uses 7 Raytheon Transistors. 
Yearly battery costs cut from dollars to 
dimes. A sturdy and reliable performer. 
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LONG, LOW AND LOVELY— Raytheon Low 
Boy embodies advanced engineering de- 
velopments in stunning console beauty. 
Aluminized picture tube has 21” screen. 


an outspoken golpista army colonel. This 
dispute turned into a decisive test of 
strength between Lott and the golpe fac- 
tion. In the midst of the crisis, a heart 
attack flattened President Joao Café Fil- 
ho, and the Speaker of the Chamber of 
Deputies, Carlos Luz, took over as Bra- 
zil’s Acting President. Luz, suspected of 
being a golpista, ruled against War Min- 
ister Lott in the affair of the loose-lipped 
colonel. Lott resigned. and Luz promptly 
named a golpista general as War Minister. 

That night, after telephoning trusted 
army comrades, Lott touched off what 
Brazilians labeled “the anti-golpe.” In the 
small dark hours, troops in battle kit 
swarmed into rain-soaked Rio. By morn- 
ing the city was in Lott's hands. Segments 
of the navy and air force first declared 
for Luz, but backed down the next day 
without firing a shot. Luz himself fled 
aboard a navy cruiser. The Chamber of 
Deputies declared Luz “unable to serve” 
(on the technical ground that he was at 
sea), duly named as his successor Senate 
President Nereu Ramos. next in line ac- 
cording to the Constitution. One of Ra- 
mos’ first official acts was to reappoint 
Lott as War Minister. The following 
morning, ex-President Luz sent President 
Ramos a radio message that he had de- 
cided to go along with Congress’ decision 
and return to Rio. 

At week's end, with the golpe menace 
dispelled by Lott's bold anti-golpe, Brazil 
seemed calmer than it had been in months. 


CANADA 
Landslide 


Just as the noon Angelus pealed from 
the Cathédrale Saint-Jean-Baptiste one 
day last week, an earth-shaking rumble 
ran through the Quebec town of Nicolet 
(pop. 5,500). The old cathedral. built in 
757, trembled and its tall white spires 
tilted. The foundations of the nearby 
Bishop’s palace crumbled and the build- 
ing sank to its eaves in the mud. A 
Christian Brothers school toppled into 
the Nicolet River. A hole 40 ft. deep and 
1.000 ft. long suddenly opened in the 
ground, swallowing an apartment house, 
three private homes and a service station. 
Small fires and explosions broke out and 
a cloud of smoke and dust rose hundreds 
of feet into the air over Nicolet. 

“T thought it was an atomic bomb,” 
said Eyewitness Jean Bainville later. It 
was not that bad. but the freak landslide 
that hit Nicolet was a sizable disaster. 
Three people were killed and 15 injured 
in the collapsing buildings. The prop- 
erty loss was estimated at more than 
$2,000,000. 

Cause of the landslide was the peace- 
ful Nicolet River. About 15 years ago, the 
river changed its course and leit only a 
dry bed near the school and the cathe- 
dral. Apparently an underground stream 
continued to flow beneath the old river 
bed, eroding the soil and rock to form a 
natural tunnel that finally collapsed. One 
consolation was that the crash came on 
a Saturday; on a schoolday the death 
toll might have run into hundreds. 
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Here's the vacation you'll never forget: a 
B.O.A.C. round-the-world tour! Go every- 
where, sce everything, bring your dreams 
to life—at a cost actually less than it takes 
to drive your car! 


B.O.A.C. has just the tour to suit your 
purse and vacation time. Choose from 
1000 routes round the world. Generous 
stopover privileges are available every- 
where. B.O.A.C. speeds you to one desti- 
nation after another, giving you more 
time to enjoy the places you like best. 

Round-the-world tourist fares start at 
$1,347.90. And all-expense package 
tours are available from $2,075.00. You 
may fly east or west from New York. Visit 
Japan, Hong Kong, Singapore, Thailand, 
Burma, India, Pakistan, Egypt, Europe, 
Britain. Many alternate routes available. 
For about $450 more, you can fly luxu- 
rious first class all the way. 
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If you wish, you may use B.O.A.C.'s liberal 
10-20 Budget Plan to cover all expenses 
of your round-the-world vacation. Pay 
only 10% down. Take up to 20 months 
to pay the balance. Signature only re- 
quired. 

This is indeed the travel experience you 
owe yourself. For the vacation of your 


lifetime, fly B.O.A.C. round the world! 


See Your Travel Agent or 
British Overseas Airways Corporation 
Boston, Chicago, Dallas, Detroit 
Los Angeles, Miami, New York, Philadelphia, 
San Francisco, Washington; 
Montreal, Toronto, Vancouver, Winnipeg. 
What to pack and wear: Write Ouida 
Wagner, Flight Wardrobe Advisor, at 
B.O.A.C.’s New York Office. 
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British Overseas Airways Corporation 
342 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. 
MUrray Hill 7-8900. Dept. R-3 


Please send me free Round-the- World 
Planning Chart and literature on 
round-the-world air tours. 
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PEOPLE 





Names make news. Last week these 
names made this news: 


A newswolf in house guest’s clothing, 
Britain’s deep pink Cedric Belfrage, de- 
ported from the U.S. (Time, May 25, 
1953) but still editor of the fellow- 
traveling U.S. weekly National Guardian, 
recently visited the Swiss home of another 
exile from the U.S., veteran (66) Cine- 
comedian Charlie Chaplin, an ex-resident 
of Hollywood since 1952. The two Britons 
chatted candidly and parted amicably. 
Last week, however, Belfrage, without 
leave from Leftist Chaplin, tattled on 
Charlie in the Guardian. According to Bel- 
frage, Chaplin now detests America, his 
homeland for some 4o years. Chaplin was 
quoted as saying: “I no longer have any 
use for America at all. I wouldn’t go back 
there if Jesus Christ was President!” 

A week after her younger sister Nina 
(“Honey Bear”) Warren, 22, eloped with 
a Los Angeles obstetrician (Time, Nov. 
14), blonde-banged Librarian Dorothy 
Warren, 24, second daughter of Chief 
Justice Earl Warren, got set to bring one 
more medicine man into the family. Her 
fiancé: New Jersey-born Carmine D. Cle- 
mente, Ph.D., 27, assistant professor of 
anatomy in the medical school at the Uni- 
versity of California at Los Angeles. 

Minus the monocle and orchid bouton- 
niere he used to affect even while hunt- 
ing, semi-retired Edwardian-style Playboy 
Nubar Gulbenkian,* fiftyish, son of the 


* At Britain’s elite Pytchley Hunt, a horsy chap 
once superciliously told Gulbenkian that he 


had never before seen an orchid worn in the field. 
Gulbenkian’s amiable squelch: “My dear sir, I 
expect this is the first time you have seen an 
Armenian out with the Pytchley!” 





Combine 
PLayBoy GULBENKIAN 
Another hunt, another spot. 
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greatest wheeler-dealer of them all, the 
late billionaire Five-Percenter Calouste 
Gulbenkian, showed up in Britain, his old 
playground (he now lives in Portugal), 
sipped a spot of liquid warmth before rid- 
ing off to a hunt in Buckinghamshire. 

Convalescing from writer’s cramp after 
a marathon of autographing some 4,000 
copies of the first volume of his memoirs 
in Kansas City, Harry S. Truman visited 
Mississippi's Gulf Coast. Asked if the sec- 
ond volume of his reminiscences, to be 
published next February, will stir up any 
fuss, jaunty Author Truman grinned: “I 
might have to go live in Timbuktu!” 

To liven up the opening of a mental 
health exhibit in London, Britain’s wag- 
gish Minister of Labor, Sir Walter Monck- 





United Press 
MINISTER MONCKTON 


Another blip, another jot. 


ton, tried on a brain-wave recording de- 
vice for size, came out looking as if he 
were a fugitive from a Martian barbershop. 

Although left-wing Artist Rockwell 
Kent, 72, long ago testified under oath 
that he has never been a Communist, he is 
not willing to swear so for the State De- 
partment. Reason: Kent claims that repe- 
tition of his earlier denial is “irrelevant” 
to getting a passport. Result: a passport 
has thrice been denied to Artist Kent 
since 1950. Last week, Kent admitted the 
paradox of his position: “I have spent so 
much money on lawyers in my fight to get 
a passport that when I eventually do re- 
ceive it, I'll have to recover financially so 
I'll have money to travel.” 

Packing a dictator-size revolver in a 
belly-gun holster, Nicaragua’s slang-sling- 
ing Despot Anastasio Somoza struck a 
benign pose as he proudly surveyed one of 





Associated Press 
Dicrator Somoza 
Another day, another plot. 


his pet projects, Port Somoza, now abuild- 
ing on Nicaragua's sultry Pacific coast. 
Somoza is fond of all sorts of artillery, 
but especially so these days, since he 
recently announced.(for the umpteenth 
time ) that he is the target of an assassina- 
tion plot engineered by his old neighbor 
and enemy, Costa Rica’s peppery Presi- 
dent José Figueres. 

All but turned out to pasture by a re- 
cent spate of rumors, well-preserved (51) 
Crooner-Cinemactor Bing (The Country 
Girl) Crosby started work on a filmed 
TV show in Hollywood, set questioners 
straight on the superannuation chatter: 
“Let’s just say that I’m not going to retire 
quite as much as Winston Churchill, but 
more than Betty Hutton.”* 

After a prosaic civil ceremony in the 
city hall of Versailles, pale, black-browed 
Five-and-Dime Heiress Barbara Hutton 
Mdivani Haugwitz-Reventlow Grant 
Troubetskoy Rubirosa, 43 this week, ex- 
countess, twice an ex-princess, motored 
back to her rose-festooned Ritz Hotel 
suite in Paris with her sixth groom. Hav- 
ing demoted herself to a baroness, Barbara 
beamed nonetheless at her attentive hus- 
band, once Nazi Germany’s top tennis 
ace, Baron Gottfried von Cramm, 46. 
He had met Barbara about 18 years before 
in Cairo. Amidst toasts at the Ritz, the 
baron recalled: “We liked each other very 
much right away, but we decided to wait 
a few years before getting married.” 
Chimed in the baroness: “I ought to 
have married him then.” After several 
more stirrup cups, the reporters departed 
with the baron on their heels. He headed 
for the Ritz bar. Wheezy with bronchitis, 
the baroness retired to her bedchamber. 


Hutton “retired” 
since launched two 


%* Bugle-voiced Comedienne 
forever a year ago, has 
comebacks in TV. 
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YOU’LL WISH YOU HAD 
ANOTHER PAIR OF EYES 
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i( ere really sorry. We didn’t realize we were putting 
you on the spot when we introduced the world’s first Dome 
Dining ears. It didn’t occur to us how you could center attention 
on food you just can’t resist, and at the same tume, view the scenic picture 
parade seen through those big tinted windows. 
But it’s really a nice spot for you. You'll dine more leisurely, 
more enjoyably, more restfully in a smart, 
perfectly air conditioned Astra Dome. 
So give your anticipation free rein. Come prepared to enjoy 
a new travel thrill when vou arrange vour trip 


on one of Union Pacific’s smart Domeliners. 





"City OF Los ANGELES” 

and "CITY OF PORTLAND" 

between Chicago and Pacific Coast 
Also "The CHALLENGER" Domeliner 

between Chicago and Los Angeles—featuring an 
Astra Dome Coach. There's no extra charge 
to ride a Domeliner. 
* * * 
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INTDPPIS 


This is a distinguished new look—not to be found in any other 
fine motor ear in America. This is the new look of leadership. 


To you who are accustomed to fine cars, the announcement 
of the New Imperial will be of particular interest. [t heralds 
new high standards of riding smoothness, engineering supe- 
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riority, and fine car styling. From unique gun-sight tailligh 
astride sweeping rear fenders to imposing front grille, this 
the most magnificent of cars. 


Within its spirited beauty you'll discover mastery of th 
highway unequalled anywhere , . . a mighty Imperial V- 


Leaders among men are irresistibly drawn to the car whose 
every gleaming inch proclaims | ship amon s 


The man who drives the Imperial is, as usual, leading the way. 
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engine, most powerful type on the highway... an exclusive, 
superlatively smooth automatic transmission, controlled by 
a button panel . . . an entirely new braking svstem that 
| practically eliminates braking effort on your part... and 


advanced power steering that gives you its power-assist 100 


Imperial for 1956 > 


per cent of the time! The Imperial is designed for you who 
can afford the finest and refuse to accept less. It comes as a 
refreshing new experience in the field of highest quality cars. 


The new look of leadership is yours in the Imperial. Your 
Chrysler-Imperial dealer invites you to inspect it now. 
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HOWARD Jounsony 
“LANDMARK FOR HUNGRY AMERICANS" 


From happy experience millions of Americans know they will find 
~ = delicious foods, a wide range of prices and courteous, friendly service 


7 a iif <ineasS. under the familiar orange roofs. Today over 500, and still growing 


—— —— Howard Johnson’s restaurants can be found on important highways 
. Information on locations and franchises may be obtained by 


writing Howard Johnson Co., 89 Beale St., Wollaston, Mass. 
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The Most Exciting 

The curtains closed on Chicago’s Civic 
Opera House stage. and the scene’s two 
principal singers stepped out to acknowl- 
edge the applause. First came Baritone 
Robert Weede, looking vaguely troubled, 
although he had sung well. Then, her 
hand in his, appeared Soprano Maria 
Meneghini Callas. She seemed overcome 
with gratitude as she curtsied, threw 
Weede a sidelong glance out of her dark 
almond eyes. blew a shy kiss to the 
audience, and grinned a triumphant little 
grin at the second balcony. Suddenly, 
Baritone Weede snatched his hand from 
hers and dashed for the wings, to let her 
reap her harvest of applause alone. No 
doubt about it—New York City-born, 
Greek-raised Soprano Callas, 31, indeed 
stands alone on today’s operatic stage. 

To the Solar Plexus. Soprano Callas 
had just sung Leonora in Verdi's // Trova- 
tore and once more affirmed her position 
as the world’s most exciting opera singer. 
With the exception of one high note in 
her last big aria that degenerated into a 
sickly wobble, the whole performance gave 
off an incomparable glow. Perhaps the 
glow was brighter than ever, for Soprano 
Callas had just signed a contract as lead- 
ing soprano next fall with Manhattan’s 
Metropolitan Opera. 

From /1 Trovatore’s first notes, when 
she stood in slender profile in her crimson 
robe and sang of her love for an unknown 
troubadour (Tenor Jussi Bjoerling), un- 
til she took poison and died in Act IV, her 
voice contained some of the bite and 
much of the richness of a clarinet. But its 
quality was warmed and softened with 
womanliness. It floated with effortless 
grace, swelled until it filled the whole 
block-long auditorium, tapered off sensu- 
ously into a decorative vocal arabesque. 
Whether she was making the most of one 
of her meaty arias or balancing her tones 
in ensemble with another singer's, the 
Callas voice went straight to the listener's 
solar plexus. 

For Art's Sake? But Callas’ singing, 
remarkable as it is, accounts for only part 
of her impact. To the unregenerate art of 
operatic acting, she brings a powerful 
personality. It shows in the expressive 
toss of her head as she trills some word- 
less coloratura, in the dramatic contrast 
of her long white fingers spread against a 
jet-black robe, in the sudden change in 
her face as, in mid-song, a new thought 
crosses her mind. She listens with a spe- 
cial intentness while others sing to her— 
although it is a question whether the pain 
that sometimes touches her brow is called 
for by the plot or caused by a fellow 
singer's strained note. 

Obviously, the Callas talent would be 
an asset to any opera company, and the 
Metropolitan Opera’s General Manager 
Rudolf Bing has coveted it for years. 
But Soprano Callas—who insists that 
she must be the highest-paid member of 
any company in which she sings—indig- 
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nantly refused the Met’s ceiling of $1,000 
per performance. Instead she accepted a 
reported $2,000 from Chicago's fledgling 
Lyric Theater company (Time, Nov. 1s. 
1954). Said she at the time: “Who is the 
Met, my father or something? The Met 
can’t afford me? I’m sorry, the Met will 
have to do without me.” 

Since then, the Met has decided that it 
cannot afford not to afford Callas. “In 
May, Mr. Bing came to Italy,” she ex- 
plained last week. “He saw me. We spoke. 
We were all right together.”” Both Manag- 
er Bing and Soprano Callas steadfastly 





and scale seat prices, how to find a first 
cellist and how to wangle newspaper space. 
Helping small-town symphonies with such 
chores is the task of the 13-year-old 
American Symphony Orchestra League, 
Inc. (headquarters: Charleston, W. Va.). 
The league has been taking a hard look 
at the music business and in the process, 
it has uncovered a mass of hitherto un- 
charted specifics. Item: community or- 
chestras lose about 35% of their subscrib- 
ers a year, hence must continually make 
new contacts. Item: it takes an average of 
20 contacts to sell one new season ticket. 

Through Error. For community orches- 
tra managers—often amateurs who had 
to learn their business by trial and error 
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SOPRANO CALLAS WITH MANAGER BING IN CHICAGO 
He saw me. We spoke. We were all right together.” 


refused to disclose her salary, but edu- 
cated guesses put it at $2,000 per per- 
formance. Manager Bing announced that 
Callas would open the Met's 1956 season 
in her famed role, Norma, and chival- 
rously kissed her hand in her Chicago 
dressing room for the benefit of photogra- 
phers. As to salary, he only remarked 
“Our singers work for art’s sake—and 
maybe a few flowers. Perhaps she will 
have a few more flowers.” 


1,000 Orchestras 


The U.S., so often called culturally arid, 
had ten symphony orchestras in 1900; 
today it has more than 1,000. More than 
roo of them sprouted in the past two 
years alone. Most are community or col- 
lege orchestras whose budgets are less than 
$125,000 a year and whose players earn 
their livings outside the ranks. The orches- 
tras grew out of a deep and often over- 
looked cultural need in their communities. 
But they are also business organizations, 
merchandising music, and they must make 
ends meet or go out of existence. 

Making ends meet in managing a sym- 
phony means knowing not only how to put 
a program together but how to hire a hall 


—the league now runs annual training 
sessions. Included in the curriculum: how 
to select guest artists and evaluate their 
fees; how and where to get music and 
musicians; how to achieve proper balance 
of power between manager, conductor, 
board of directors and musicians—and 
generally. how to keep a whole town hap- 
pily working for its orchestra. 

Much of the managerial lore was learned 
the hard way by League Executive Secre- 
tary Helen M. Thompson, 47, an amateur 
violinist who from 1942 to 1950 was man- 
ager of the symphony in Charleston 
(pop. 73.500). “I made all the usual 
mistakes in succession,” she says cheer- 
fully, “some of them twice.” Among her 
mistakes: 

@ Making overoptimistic estimates of in- 
come and expenses, resulting in embarrass- 
ing need to raise more money in mid- 
season. The league now sends out speci- 
mens of good and bad budgeting. 

G Assuming that almost any amount of 
money can be raised if enough people 
work hard enough. The league has con- 
cluded that a definite relationship usually 
exists between the size of a community 
and its orchestra's budget. Theoretical safe 
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a little extra vacation 


..+ every time | travel by Pullman! “I fig- 
ure a good night's sleep is a smart idea both for 
me and for my company. The next day I’m that 
much better prepared for my job... tension 
eased... relaxed, refreshed! That Pullman ticket 
represents an investment in rest that never fails 
to pay off in results!” 


* * * * 


Think what you save yourself when you travel 
by Pullman! You save long hours of battle with 
highway traffic... weary hours of anxiety over 
weather delays. On a Pullman there is peace, 
comfort, security. Pleasant companionship... 
or cherished privacy. Fine foods of your choice, 
Your favorite refreshment. Then to sleep, while 
you speed through the night to your destination, 
Make your next trip a “‘little extra vacation” — 
with travel by Pullman! 


You're safe and sure when you 
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Take a Pullman vacation tonight! 
Enjoy undisturbed peace, quiet, air- 
conditioned comfort! It's America’s 
finest, safest, most comfortable, and 
dependable form of travel! 





Relax the miles away over a tempt- 
ing, hot, freshly-cooked dinner—or 
your favorite refreshment. Then to 
restful sleep in a king-size bed. Have 
a “rent-a-car" reserved for you at 
your destination, if you wish. 





| maximum: so¢ per capita. Big-city orches- 
tras. with different financing problems, 
vary widely from the norm, from 13¢ per 
capita in New York City to $1.88 in 

Boston. 

@ Selling 7.000 tickets for half as many 
The league now teaches a sound 
system of controls and checks on sales. 

The effect of the managerial courses is 
immediate; in the first year, budgets in 
some towns rose by as much as 300% 
and their deficits disappeared. Today, the 
league cannot fill all the requests it gets 
for graduate managers. 

From Within. Working with a $6,000 
grant from the Rockefeller Foundation, 
the league is also studying orchestra con- 
stitutions and bylaws, considers many “in- 
adequate. outmoded and impractical.” 
Some of its findings: managers and con- 
ductors, who are usually best informed 


seats, 








Tommy Weber 
SympHony Leacue’s THOMPSON 
How to keep a whole town happy. 


about the orchestra's life, are rarely mem- 
bers of the board; many women’s com- 
mittees, which sell most tickets and often 
raise most money, are not allowed to 
vote on policy; governing boards assume 
wide powers for control of their orches- 
tras, but few of them are legally obliged 
to look after the orchestra's welfare. 

Out of the league’s concern for the 
members’ musical welfare came another 
project. Says Secretary Thompson; “You 
have to have a license to run a beauty 
parlor, but there is nobody around to say 
what credentials one should ask for in a 
conductor. A bad one can ruin a town’s 
musical taste for 25 years.” So the league 
made it possible for 125 community- 
orchestra conductors to test their batons 
on the exacting Philadelphia, Cleveland 
and Los Angeles symphonies. The conduc- 
tors refreshed their ears on what consti- 
tutes fine orchestral sound, learned more 
concise baton technique, and some were 
surprised to find that, when faced with an 
orchestra that could obey their slightest 
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“Our house blew away like a cardboard box” 


“The noise was terrific. Our house 
was blown away like a cardboard 
box. The furniture went sailing 
through the air with it. But we were 
still lucky. I had the right kind of 
insurance, and for this I can thank 
my agent. He had told me that 
windstorms, like fire, can strike any- 
where, and that I owed it to my 
family to be properly protected 
against disasters like these. 

“But what really impressed me 
was how quickly my loss was paid. 
My agent explained this. Capital 
Stock fire insurance companies 
have a Catastrophe Plan. When any 
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catastrophe occurs, specially trained 
insurance men—hundreds if neces- 
sary—are rushed into the disaster 
area so losses can be paid with as 
little delay as possible.” 


* 


This is only one of many public services 
which Capital Stock fire insurance compa- 
nies provide. These companies are repre- 
sented by 200,000 agents—men who are 
in business for themselves. 

Your agent works for your protection 
every minute, day or night. He's your 
neighbor, and can advise you soundly on 
all kinds of property insurance. He's as 
close to you as your phone so check with 
him regularly. 


Look for the symbol printed below. Only 
an independent Capital Stock company 
agent or broker may display it. 






TAL ST O~ 








Cosa 


VStandc PrN 2: 


A protection 
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NATIONAL BOARD OF FIRE UNDERWRITERS 


A Service Organization Maintained by 
224 Capital Stock Fire Insurance Companies 
85 John Street, New York 38, New York 
222 West Adams Street, Chicago 6, Illinois 
465 California Street, San Francisco 4, Calif. 
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“Your Quaker State sign reminded 
me to check my oil!” 


City street or country road, there’s nothing as 
welcome as the famous, friendly green-and- 
white Quaker State sign. For generations 
motorists have watched for this sign of quality 
when they travel . . . made it their headquar- QUAKER 
ters for service where they live. Today, more STATE 

than ever, it stands for the finest, most mod- MOTOR OIL 
ern motor oils and lubricants—refined in 
special Quaker State ways from Pure Pennsyl- 
vania Grade Crude Oil. Turn in where you 
see this sign for peak performance, long-lasting 
lubrication, and Miracle Film protection. Ask 
for Quaker State by name. 








QUAKER STATE OIL REFINING CORPORATION, OIL CITY, PA. 


Member Pennsylvania Grade Crude Oil Association 





wish, they knew the score inadequately. 
Results: five left the conducting field 
eight are taking advanced study, ten got 
better jobs. 

Said one of the league’s advisers: “Com 
munities can either continue to build only 
smokestacks or they can build both smoke- 
stacks and a cultural life. The latter you 
cannot have by buying one-night stands 
of art events. You have to develop the 
arts from within your own people.” 


New Pop Records 

He (Al Hibbler; Decca). Like Trees, 
this song may be credited with spawning a 
whole series of one-word song titles, ¢.¢., 
Pleasure, Guilty, Never. It also caters to 
the pseudo-religious trend that is currently 
bidding for the juke-box nickel—reduced, 
of course, to the juke-box level of under- 
standing. Sample: “He alone knows where 
to find the rainbow’s end/He alone can 
see what lies beyond the bend. . .” 

Mack the Knife (Louis Armstrong 
combo; Columbia). An up-tempo, up- 
dated version of Kurt Weill’s wonderful 
old ragtime hit from The Threepenny 
Opera (1928). Satchmo plays a lilting 
chorus and growls some free variations 
on the fine Marc Blitzstein lyrics (1954). 
Then he hears a shouted “Take it, Satch 
and the Armstrong trumpet takes it high. 

Old Masters (Bing Crosby; Decca, 
3 LPs). The sequel to Crooner Crosby’s 
last Decca album, consisting of original 
recordings made between 1934 and 1949. 
The title is a bit pretentious for even 
such a yellowed parchment as Crosby, 






but it does contain some rare items, é.g., 
Dear Old Girl, Someday, Sweetheart, /t’s 
the Dreamer Me. 

Only You (The Platters; Mercury). 
The rock-'n’-roll set is gobbling this one 
up fast. Its gimmick: a regular snapping 
sound on the offbeat, like a whipcrack. 
The lead singer, presumably frightened 
by that whip, shrieks in a quivering, 
gasping falsetto. A nerve-racking specimen 
of the continuing rock-'n’-roll dementia. 

Ooh, Bang (Doris Day; Columbia). 
Clean-cut Doris seems to have gotten in 
over her head here. Why do some girls 
like some men? Answers Doris: ‘Some 











are charmin’, and some have looks./Some 
have money and some read books,/but 
my guy, he’s got so much Ooh Bang 
Jiggly jang ... [clang, clang].” 

The Rose Tattoo (Perry Como; Vic- 
tor). A brief, misty legend in slow waltz 
tempo, from the forthcoming movie ver 
sion of the Tennessee Williams play. It 
seems that some fellow got tattooed as a 
gesture of his undying love, and then he 
died, and the poor girl will “wait her 
whole life through” for him to return. 

So Many Beautiful Men (Patricia Scot; 
Wing). A strange lament about an em 
barrassment of riches, sung in a silky but 
energetic tone over a bouncing beat. 

Time (Rusty Draper; Mercury). A 
cheerful complaint indeed, considering 
the scope of the problem, sung over a 
chuckling, shuffle beat. Chorus: “Time 
you're a villain,/Time you're a thief 
Time you stole my youth from me/and 
now you bring me grief.’ 
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NEAR EAST 


Wake up... to the pleasure of travel to EUROPE with GAS 


P Any way you picture it, there’s a sense until the aroma of coffee nudges you Angeles .. . to all Europe, Near East, 
of a special personal luxury when you awake—and youring for breakfastinbed. Asia and Africa. To visit extra cities at 
travel S-A-S. Do you like room to relax Like to dine well? Here cookery is an no extra fare, write for Booklet X-4. And 
in lazy ease? Then look to the Royal art... . and leisurely enjoyment ot itan see your travel agent for reservations. 


Viking’s spacious twin cabins. with lights S-A-S custom And as for sincere service, 
soft, rugs deep, panels of walnut, and just it’s a mark of S-A-S. You're not em- 


32 seats where 80 could readily go. barrassed to ask for extras: coffee at 
Appreciate restful sleep? For you, an any hour, a bedtime glass of milk. SCANDINAVIAN 
air-foam berth, wide as a four-poster. Such service is yours transatlantic from AIRLINES SHSTEM 


You sleep deep in air-conditioned quiet New York and transpolar trom Los 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N.Y. 
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that pioneered famous Torsion-Level Ride comes 


America’s Ex siest-Handling and Safest-Riding Jar 





TODAY, a new luxury automobile makes 





| its bow. The New Packard for 1956, greatest 
of them all, brings you advanced Torsion- 

iI Level Ride, a new 310 horsepower 

\y | engine, Electronic Push-Button Control, 


distinguished styling, and the superior 





\ craftsmanship of America’s Finest Car. 


— 


@ The ereatest PAC 





When Packard pioneered Torsion-Level Suspension, elimi 
nating coil and leaf springs, engineers called it the greatest 
automotive advancement of our time. It has since won the 
enthusiastic acclaim of thousands of 1955 Packard owners. 
Now further advanced, it provides still more comfort, han 
dling ease and safety . . . riding qualities your family deserves. 
Easiest-Handling . . . Safest-Riding 
Here is a car that automatically equalizes all weight of pas 
sengers and load for better, safer balance . . . for incredibly 
smoother, safer ride wherever you drive. Here is a new 
feeling of driving control and true relaxation. Here, too, is a 
proved feature that gives vour Packard premium resale value. 


Biggest, Most Powerful Engine 
The 310 horsepower Packard engine is America’s most 
powerful V-8! It has a compression ratio of 10 to 1, and a 
374 cubie inch displacement . . . both highest in the 
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THE SUPERB NEW 290 H.P, PACKARD ‘FOUR HUNDRED’... .""ASK THE MAN WHO OWNS 







KARD of them a 


industry! All Packard engines deliver more driving force to 
the rear wheels than those of any other car, vet produce 
eager, responsive power with so little effort they use gasoline 
more efficiently than those of many smaller cars. Now, too, 
a new Packard-developed rear axle ratio gives overdrive 


economy with the Packard automatic transmission. 


Electronic Push-Button Control 


In addition, Packard Ultramatic, the most alert of automatic 
transmissions, is available with the ultimate in automatic 


motoring, Electronic Push-Button Control, Lightning getaway 
or smooth cruising glide is at vour fingertips. Touch a button 
-.. your Packard does the rest—sm« othly, safely, elec tronically. 


Your Packard dealer invites vou to drive the new Packard. 
When you do, you will agree this is the greatest Packard of 
them all . America’s easiest-handling, safest-riding cat 


PACKARD DIVISION « Studebaker-Packard Corporation 





Where Pride of Workmanship Still Comes First... 


From that impressive grille to the sweeping lines of the 
excitingly fashioned rear deck... inside and out . . . here 


is distinguished styling that says “Packard” at a glance. 





AMERICA 


DAY AND NIGHT 
OFFICE 





With resources of more than 
nine billion dollars, Bank of 
America is the world's larg- 
est bank. It is owned by more 
than 200,000 stockholders. 


When you travel 
always carry Bank of America 
Travelers Cheques 





Where the cable car turns — No. 1 Pow 


, 
Sore 


A famous address—1 Powell 
Street, San Francisco — for years 
the Day and Night Branch of 
Bank of America—the world’s 
number one bank. 

Throughout California you will 
find this bank—560 branches in 
350 communities — meeting every 
local banking need. This unique 





ell Street, San Francisco — Day and Night Branch of Bank of America 


the bank that knows California 


statewide bank serves the out-of- 
state businessman by providing 
him with industrial information... 
sales and market data...collection 
and credit information. 

All reasons why you should make 
this bank your number one choice 
in the West. Your letter will receive 
our prompt attention. 


Bank of America 


NATIONAL JAYNE 


ASSOCIATION 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


HEAD OFFICES: SAN FRANCISCO, LOS ANGELES 
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RELIGION 





Unemployed Archbishop 

Spain’s Pedro Cardinal Segura y Sienz 
is a man born out of his time. In his 
pastoral letters he has longed for the days 
of the “meritorious Inquisition”; he has 
repeatedly attacked Franco's government 
for too much toleration of Protestants, 
and he has berated the citizens of his 
diocese, Seville, for such licentiousness as 
dancing and going to the movies. Last 
year the Vatican curbed him through the 
appointment of an archbishop coadjutor; 
shortly afterwards, a spate of anti-Vatican 
leaflets was rumored to have originated in 
the cardinal’s palace itself. 

Last week it was officially announced 
that Archbishop Coadjutor José Maria 
Bueno y Monreal, 51, has been perma- 
nently appointed Apostolic Administrator 
of the diocese, with all the 74-year-old 
cardinal’s responsibilities and functions. 


The Promise 

The Super-Constellation Pinta of Iberia 
Airlines was coming in for its scheduled 
landing at Bermuda on the run from 
Havana to Madrid. It was 11:15 p.m. 
Captain Don Fernando Bengoa, 37, was at 
the controls. Also aboard was Captain 
Fernando Rein-Loring, 53, the airline’s 
chief pilot. As the Pinta let down for the 
landing, the right wheel of the tricycle 
landing gear stuck. Captain Rein-Loring 
and Pilot Bengoa tried unsuccessfully to 
dislodge it with the emergency hand 
pump. Captain Bengoa made several low 
passes over the field so the ground crew 
could inspect the wheel by searchlight. 
Then the Spanish flyers took the plane 
upstairs to decide what to do. 

Ego Vos Absolvo. Back in the cabin, 
Padre Carlos Gonzalez Salas, 34, of Tam- 
pico, Mexico, a tall, athletic-looking priest 
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with the skin of an Indian, was chatting 


with his seat mate and looking out of the | 


window. Gradually he began to realize 
that something was wrong. When a crew 
member explained the situation to the 
passengers, Padre Gonzalez Salas clutched 
his scapular and said a prayer. “I began,” 
he said later, “to experience a great feel- 
ing of anxiety.” 

Meanwhile, Captain Rein-Loring and 
Pilot Bengoa were too busy to be nervous. 
The Bermuda airport had called Lock- 
heed, the plane’s manufacturer, in Man- 
hattan and via short-wave radio put a 
landing-gear specialist in touch with the 
Constellation. He advised the pilot to try 


a more powerful auxiliary system built | 


into the gear for just such emergencies: 
but it only broke a hydraulic line and 
made a normal landing out of the ques- 
tion. Captain Rein-Loring decided that the 
plane would have to be landed on its belly. 

For two hours more the Pinta circled 
over Bermuda to lighten its gasoline load 
and give the crew time to prepare the 
25 passengers with pillows beneath their 
safety belts and show them how to hold 
their heads down before the crash. Some 
of the children began to cry. An old lady 
became hysterical. Padre Gonzalez Salas 
prayed harder. One of the passengers asked 
him for absolution. With permission from 
Captain Rein-Loring, the priest went 
through the plane preparing his fellow 
passengers for death with the act of con- 
trition and prayer. 

“I was very much upset,” he says. “I 
dont remember whether or not I recited 
the words well. But I remember referring 
to everybody, saying, ‘Ego vos absolvo.’ 
There was only one Protestant aboard—I 
think he was a German archaeologist. All 
he asked was whether the absolution was 
valid for him. ‘Yes,’ I answered, ‘but 





Paul Pietzsc 


PaprRE CARLOs (ON HIS KNEES) & CoMPANIONS AT CERRO DE Los ANGELES 
“Everything depends on whether you have faith." 
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CHE PEREECT GIFT 
A LINDE STAR 


For the gift that must be something spe- 
cial—a Linpe Srar. The classic beauty, 
the enduring charm of the star sapphire 
and star ruby, reproduced through the 
wonder of science. 

Though Linpe Srars are available 
only in limited number, your jeweler 
has them now in a choice of tasteful set- 
tings. He can help you make the perfect 
gift selection. 

Price will depend on size of jewel and 
your selection of setting. 


Linpr is a registered trade mark of Union Carbide 
and Carbon Corporation, 
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Ss PAYS” 9.0 a Gf ~~ f’ Sy? ooe faith.’ ” 
fie By Vdd Was Sipnoredl Cibrditonast Gt As the plane circled for its landing, 
Padre Gonzalez Salas quietly pledged him- 
self, if the passengers were saved, to crawl 
on his hands and knees from the bottom 
to the top of the Spanish hill called Cerro 


e ; 

de Los Angeles. At last the Constellation 
seemed to hover for a moment over the 
runway: then it touched and skidded, 
screaming and careening, while a U.S. Air 
Force crash truck sped alongside ready to 
spray it with a flame-extinguishing foam. 

Knees Among the Stones. On a grey, 


f —_ Sf Lai : cold morning in Spain last week, Padre 
THE WOR LD’S * Wiyit Swed WATCH Carlos Gonzalez Salas rose early in Ma- 
drid, where he had come from his philos- 

" 7 ophy studies at Salamanca’s Universidad 

Pontifica. After Mass and breakfast, he 

climbed into a borrowed car and set out 

with his cousin and another priest for 

Cerro de Los Angeles, eight miles south of 

the city. This rugged hill is the exact geo- 

graphical center of Spain. On its top once 

stood a huge monument, topped by a 

statue of Christ, which Communists dyna- 

mited during the civil war; since then, a 

smaller copy has been erected while a new 

statue is abuilding nearby. 
At the bottom of the hill, Carlos Gon- 
zalez Salas dropped to his knees and be- 
| gan the steep ascent up 200 yards of mud 
and boulders. Yard after yard, he placed 
his knees among the sharp stones; beside 
him struggled his companions, helping him 
bodily over almost impassable boulders. A 
training plane from a nearby army field 
circled low over the tiny group toiling so 
slowly up the hillside. 

At the top at last, Padre Gonzalez Salas 
rose from his bruised and bleeding knees 
to offer a Te Deum of thanksgiving for 
the passengers of the Pinta, not one of 
whom had suffered so much as a scratch 
in the rough landing. Then the padre 
turned to his companions. “I am very 
happy,” he said. 


The Good Books 


Gold is the label, red and black the 
hinged cardboard box. Inside, recipients of 
| this Christmas package will find two best- 
| sellers: a King James Bible in imitation 
leather. zippered oven and shut with a 
plastic ball containing a mustard seed;* ; 
red and gold imitation leather copy of The 
Power of Positive Thinking by Dr. Nor- 
man Vincent Peale. Price of this Treasury 





TEN WORLD’S FAIR GRAND PRIZES 
28 GOLD MEDALS 


Highest Honors For ACCURACY 
FROM GOVERNMENT OBSERVATORIES 
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CHAMPIONSHIP SPORTS THE WORLD OVER 
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No other name on a Christmas watch means so much as Longines 


in world prestige, in pride of possession. € The world’s finest oe a ace Dr ag 
quality made Longines the world’s most honored watch. € Quality | box, but it is clear which book he expects 
is a costly commodity. But happily, in a watch the best costs little people to read first. “I hope that readers 
more. And every Longines watch, for as little as $71.50 or as much will be encouraged,” he adds, “to turn to 
as $1,000, is made to the unique standard and styled in the the Bible itself.” 
) unique good taste that one associates with the finest quality. Billy in the Lions' Den 

Your Longines-Wittnauer Jeweler will be honored to serve you. “The senior proctor has warned under- 
' Longines watches illustrated: left—Starlight E-A 36, 14K white gold, 28 round graduates that Billy Graham must not be 
i and 8 baguette diamonds, 8550; right—President Wilson R. 14K gold case, $150. kidnaped when he arrives in Cambridge 
; Longines diamond watches priced fram $125, Other Longines watches from $71.50. today.” This stern warning in the varsity 


5 r ~ —? newspaper greeted Evangelist Graham 
cee ° : Y) Z j 5 () when he arrived for a week-long revival 
Songnes: Y MAUL "Viste (VOMPONY that was certainly one of the strangest 
7, weeks ever known by Cambridge, whose 


SINCE 1866 MAKER OF WATCHES OF TILE HIGHEST CHARACTER 
* Matthew 17:20 
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AND SHE DID IT ALL BY HERSELF 


Once there was a woman and she 
had the Christmas spirit. In 
fact, she had so much Christ- 
mas spirit, that her gift 
list grew longer and longer 
every year. Unfortunately, 
her bank balance didn't grow 
along with it. 

She started her shopping 
earlier. She walked and she 
looked and she stopped and 
she thought. Then she sat 
down to rest. And there on the 
counter before her, was the 
key to her Christmas prob- 
lem. Of all things, it wasa 
large Simplicity Pattern 
Catalog. 

She thumbed through the 
pages, she went down her 
list. There was a handsome 
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robe for Dad, adorable doll 
clothes for Mimi, aprons ga- 
lore for the "Aunts", even 
stuffed toys for the babies. 
She heaved a sigh of relief, 
bought three printed pat- 
terns, and fabric to match, 
and headed straight forhome. 
That was how it began. 

She hemmed and she pinked 
and she nodded. And as 
Christmas drew nearer, her 
pile of packages grewlarger, 
and the spirit lived in her 
heart. What a wonderful 
thing, she thought, to put 
part of yourself ina gift... 
your work, your time, the 
touch of your hands. She'd 
never had so much fun! 

And then it was Christmas 


morning--with gifts for all 
on her list. They Oh'd and 
they Ah'd and they kissed 
her. And she almost burst 
with pride. It was the merri- 
est Christmas any of them 
ever had... because, you 
see, she did it all by her- 
self -- with the help of 
Simplicity PrintedPatterns, 


PRINTED 
PATTERNS 
FASHION’S PRIDE AND JOY 
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| attitude toward religion has long been 
intellectual, skeptical. or slightly pained. 

Evangelist Graham's sponsor was 
CICCU—the Cambridge Inter-Collegiate 
Christian Union—called “Kick You” by 
both its friends and enemies. The 400 
undergraduate members stimulate many 
of their fellow students and dons to snorts 
of irritation at their frankly  anti- 
intellectual attitude and their assurance 
that they alone have the Gospel of Christ. 
“Why, didn’t you know?” said one clas- 
sics student last week. “In Cambridge, 
Christ is the property of CICCU.” “But 
you can’t enter into CICCU's Christ.” 
said another, “because they have only one 
part of Him—the crucified part.” 

CICCU believers deny that they are 
literalists or anything but plain Chris- 
tians. “We simply uphold the fundamen- 
| tal, orthodox beliefs of the church. In 
short, we believe in the Apostles’ Creed. 
We do not prefix it with a ‘maybe,’ ” 
says CICCU’s president. 

No Hara-Kiri. When Billy Graham 
accepted CICCU’s invitation to Cam- 
bridge last August (he insisted on paying 
his own expenses), there was a flurry of 
nattering pro and con in the letters col- 
umns of the Times. “The recent increase 
of fundamentalism among university stu- 
dents cannot but cause concern,” wrote an 
Anglican canon. “Universities exist for the 
advancement of learning. On that basis, 
therefore, can fundamentalism claim a 
hearing at Cambridge?” 

But the vicar of the church of Saint 
Mary’s the Great, official church of Cam- 
bridge University, arranged for Billy to 
use his pulpit. Though regretting CICCU’s 
“exclusive attitude” of non-cooperation 
with other religious bodies, he explained: 
“We must continue to help them when 
we can, providing we are not expected 
to commit intellectual hara-kiri.” 

Billy arrived on Poppy Day, traditional 





Chase & Sanborn Coffees 
ore served by more fine 
hotels and restaurants 
throughout America 
than any other brand. 
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MAIN OFPICE AND MANUFACTURING PLANTS 


ORDNANCE for its student high jinks to raise money 
dergraduates planned to kidnap and hold 
ee) Pha: \e fe) 25 safe for CICCU. 
for his first preaching session was a long 
GOVERNMENT no platform to pace, no lapel microphone, 
gold hood of an honorary doctor of laws 
before a crowd of 1,200 which had left 
more than 10% of them were wholeheart- 
CHATTANOOGA 2, TENNESSEE 
Gtk Wa . Admitting that he found the pulpit 
jumping about in the pulpit and asked her 


for disabled veterans, and it was reliably 
rumored that five separate groups of un- 
him for ransom. But the brisk vigilance 
* of students and plainclothesmen kept him 
What the Bible Says. The Billy Gra- 
utils ham who walked into Great Saint Mary’s 
UNITED STATES way from Georgia, or even from London's 
Harringay Arena. There was no singing, 
* no special lighting. Dressed in a black 
academic gown with the red, green and 
(Houghton College, N.Y.. ’so), he stood 
in the cramped quarters of the pulpit 
behind an overflow queue two blocks long. 
When he began to speak probably no 
edly for him. But Billy’s face never lost 
its smile. 
sia : confining, he told about the little girl 
who watched a preacher ranting and 
mother: “What will we do, Mother. if 
he gets out?” He disclaimed any pre- 
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R. B.C. Waag 
Bitty GRAHAM (RIGHT) AT CAMBRIDGE 


For "Kick You," love you. 


tensions to learning or theological subtle- 
ties. “I am here to tell you what the 
Bible preaches,” he said, and over and 
over again he began his sentences with: 
“This is what the Bible says.” 

On the second night, one exasperated 
young intellectual exclaimed aloud, 
“Really, you can't get away with that, 
Billy!” But as the week wore on. Billy 
Graham must have known how Daniel 
felt in the lions’ den. The crowds came 
and stayed, silent and impressed. More 
than 400 made “Decisions for Christ.” 

Once when a divinity professor intro- 
duced him with the reminder that he 
“could not agree with his doctrinal views.” 
Billy rose smiling in the tense silence and 
said that he did not think that kind of 
disagreement made much difference. “We 
are all Christians and we love one an- 
other,” he said. “A minister is not a minis- 
ter unless he is winning men for Christ. 
If theological students don’t think they 
can do that, they should quit studying for 
the ministry.” The students applauded 
for three minutes. 


Words & Works 


@ Japan now has 512,450 Christians, ac- 
cording to a survey by the weekly Chris- 
tian News—285,022 Protestants, 193,72 
Roman Catholics, 33,704 Orthodox. 

@ In Milwaukee, a jury of pastors found 
Lutheran Pastor Victor K. Wrigley, 35, 
guilty of heresy on five counts, including: 
“Denying the objective authority of the 
Holy Scripture” and “Denying the histor- 
ical fact of the Virgin Birth.” Minneap- 
olis’ Paul E. Bishop, President of the 
Northwest Synod of the United Lutheran 
Church, said he would suspend Heretic 
Wrigley “without a doubt.” 

@ Women employees of Miami depart- 
ment stores have organized “Christ-like 
Christmas Parties, Inc.” Purpose: to op- 
pose alcoholic Christmas celebrations by 
business firms. 
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Enjoy an Island Cruise by car 
to these seagoing vacationlands 


A tank full of gas is all you need to cruise the 
Florida Keys by car. A ribbon of highway and 





island-hopping bridges carry you. toll- > from 
the mainland to the southern tip of the United 5 
States at old Key West > ha 
On the way, swim, fish, see unforgettable ut, 
views of the emerald-green Gulf of Mexico blending ~ _- — 


with the blue Atlantic. A beautiful spectacle! But Delight to ideal water sports all yeor Enjoy 3,751 miles of sunswept seocoost 
it’s only one of many Florida adventures you 
can enjoy without charge. 


Sunswept beaches all along the Atlantic Ocean 
are yours without tariff barriers. The same is Add the lure of Florida to your CONVENTION PLANS 
true of the platinum-white beaches bordering 
the Gulf of Mexico 
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Just a tickle triggers 


NCE MORE, Buick engineers have added a new phrase 


to the vocabulary of motordom. 


It has to do with a brand-new development in Variable 


Pitch Dynaflow* —and it’s a tongue-twister. 


But never mind, for it puts a whole new twist into the 
hydraulies of power transmission which will, we predict. 


be the sensation of 1956. 


The phrase is “double regeneration”— and how it works 


is pretty technical —but what it does is great. 


It gets a 1956 Buick away from a standing start with the 
quickness of a startled rabbit. And it does so at the first 
eas) nudge of the gas treadle, long before that treadle 
touches the floor. 


So now you get a wholly new marvel in your driving. 
Now you get Dynaflow-smooth getaway response that’s 
instant-quick in average trafhe —a trigger-fast answe1 
from the top of the pedal, without flooring it to switch 
the pitch. (And that means a big new betterment in your 
eas mileage. ) 

But when you need that extra surge for emergency pull- 


away — it’s there in a split second, and in extra plenty. 
All this. of course, adds up to just one of the host of 
ereat new features to be found in Buick for *56. 

For this is the car that succeeds the most successful Buick 
in history —and tops it by every measure. 


So here you have spectacular new V8 engines with the 
velvety might of new highs in horsepowers and compres- 


sion ratios. 


Here you have a new and brilliantly engineered chassis 
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Classic Confidence 


Ever since the first running of the 
Washington, D.C. International at Mary- 
land’s Laurel race track three years ago, 
the turf-course classic has been a favorite 
among foreign horsemen. Entries are by 
invitation only, and Venezuelan Engineer 
Dr. Carlos Vogeler Rincones was a sad 
caballero indeed when his bay colt El 
Chama was passed over in favor of an- 
other Venezuelan-owned colt named Pren- 
dase. Sure that he owned the better horse, 
Dr. Vogeler cabled the race committee, 
offered to pay all expenses himself (about 
$5,000) if El] Chama were given a shot at 
the $65,000 purse. The committee ap- 
proved; Dr. Vogeler had bought himself 
an invitation. 

There were precious few horseplayers 
who thought much of Dr. Vogeler’s in- 
vestment. Among the foreign entries, the 
Irish Republic’s President Sean T. O’Kel- 
ly’s Derby Winner Panaslipper was the 
people's choice; Alfred Gwynne Vander- 
bilt’s Social Outcast was the homebred 
favorite. El Chama was an ill-favored 
long shot at about 20-to-1. 

El] Chama was every bit as anxious as 
his owner. At the start, he broke and 
forced a recall. Next time the field got 
off ragged but right. Prendase moved stead- 
ily to the front. By the time the leaders 
pounded into the stretch it was a three- 
horse race; Prendase was still on top, 
going all-out to hold off El Chama and 
Social Outcast. 

Running on his own courage. Social 
Outcast had circled wide to reach the 
stretch and raced himself out. He faded 
and finished third. Aboard El Chama, 
Venezuela's leading jockey, Ratil Busta- 
mante, had rated his mount carefully and 
saved ground on the inside; now he moved 
up smartly. Prendase had enough left to 
make a fight of it, but not quite enough to 
get his head under the wire in front of the 
fast-driving El Chama. 

After the finish photo was developed, 
the stunned crowd went back to its form 
charts and tried to figure just how it had 
overlooked those South American visitors. 
The Laurel band, to its credit, recovered 
first. “Let us all stand,” stuttered an 
announcer as the band broke into Gloria 
al Bravo Pueblo. Someone had had the 
forethought to supply the music of the 
Venezuelan national anthem. 


Awesome Aggies 

At Texas Agricultural and Mechanical 
College, even the students in the stands 
take their football the hard way. The 
Aggies’ corps of cadets stand from start 
to finish of every game—and at Texas 
A. & M. most of the students are cadets. 
A long and proud tradition of military 
training and service runs back to the 
school’s foundation in 1876, when wolves 
and deer still roamed its vast, land-grant 
acres of Brazos County in east-central 
Texas. Today there are nearly 7,000 Ag- 
gies, and not a coed among them to 
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hamper the self-conscious military disci- 
pline that has made the college a special 
favorite with many a Texas parent. 

Although a talent for football can earn 
a husky young man a life of comparative 
ease at most universities, the spartan life 
at College Station still draws its fair share 
of athletes. Last week the best Aggie 
team in years traveled to Houston to take 
on Rice Institute, and scored three times 
in the final three minutes and 18 seconds 
of the game, to whip the fired-up Owls, 
20 to 12. It took the Aggies a long while 
to get started, but once they clicked they 
did everything right. 

Stiff Penalty. Such rousing football 
is typical of teams coached by Paul 
(“Bear”) Bryant. (He played that way 





on the conference doormat. But Bear has 
been feeding the writers their prophecies 
ever since. After a slow start against 
U.C.L.A. (when they looked tough even 
while losing 21-0), the Aggies have been 
knocking over everyone in their way. 
Only against Arkansas did they slow 
down, and then they eked out a 7-7 tie. 

Old grads watch Halfback John David 
Crow and are happily reminded of that 
Aggie immortal, Jarrin’ John Kimbrough. 
The hard-charging linemen are many, 
mean and magnificent, and recently the 
squad elected Sophomore Jim Stanley as 
the meanest of the bunch. “Shucks,” said 
the dark-eyed guard who knows an Aggie 
compliment when he hears it, “that’s an 
awful big honor.” 

Now, only Texas U. stands between the 
awesome Aggies and the conference title 
that they have not won since 1941. 


Don Uhrbrock 


Coach Bear BRYANT & PLAYERS 
The wrong end was the right salesman. 


himself in the early ‘30s when he was 
the “wrong end” on a fine Alabama team 
that had its headlines hogged by a glue- 
fingered pass-grabber named Don Hut- 
son.) Even on Monday afternoons, when 
other squads are still resting from their 
weekend's labors, the Aggies butt heads 
on their Brazos River practice fields. 

When it comes to beating the bushes 
for new talent, Bear Bryant drives him- 
self as hard as he ever drives his players. 
He had hardly hit Texas early last year, 
a refugee from the high-pressure Ken- 
tucky basketball barony of Adolph Rupp, 
when he put on a recruiting drive that 
started other Southwest Conference 
coaches screaming: ‘Foul!’ Conference 
officials promptly blew the whistle on 
Bear's overenthusiastic salesmanship and 
set the Aggies back with a stiff penalty: 
two years’ probat’on and orders not to 
appear in any bowl games. 

Big Honor. In early fall, that bowl- 
game prohibition seemed academic to 
most Southwest sportswriters. Almost to 
a man they picked the Aggies to finish up 


Scoreboard 

@ Just as he did last year. Princeton’s 
injury-prone pass pitcher, Royce N. Flip- 
pin Jr. ended a long season of bench- 
warming by leading his team to an upset 
victory over Yale, 13-0. 

q A pair of untamed Pitt Panther ends, 
John Paluck and Joe Walton, spent the 
afternoon in the West Virginia backfield 
and helped send the Mountaineers home 
on the short end of a 26-7 score, West 
Virginia's first defeat of the season. 

@ While Michigan mauled Indiana 30-0, 
Michigan State kept pace in the Big Ten 
race by beating Minnesota 42-14. Now 
the Spartans’ Rose Bowl hopes ride on 
the capable shoulders of Ohio State. The 
Buckeyes can send Michigan State west- 
ward by stopping Michigan in this week’s 
Big Ten wind-up. 

@ The sudden emergence of Halfback 
Louis J. Rovero as a speedy, brokenfield 
ball carrier helped Dartmouth upset 
Cornell for the first time since 1949. 
Score: 7-0. 
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“May | ask who 
makes your 
underwear?” 





of course” 


WINTER SCENE—a Currier & Ives masterpiece 
on cotton broadcloth boxer shorts, attrac- 
tively gift-packaged, $1.50. FAN—ribbed 
cotton athletic undershirt, $1.00, By the 
makers of famous Manhattan shirts. “©1955 
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EDUCATION 





The Search 


The student who burst into his office 
seemed so distraught that Professor James 
A. Martin Jr. of Amherst College's de- 
partment of religion has never forgotten 
him. “Sir,” said the student that day two 
years ago, “I am at the end of my rope. 
I have now lost my faith in science, and I 
gave up religion long ago! What am I to 
do?” The student, in a sense, was asking 
the question on behalf of a whole gene- 
ration that has found an urgent desire to 
believe. Today on across the 


campuses 





@ In 1936, says Episcopal Minister Fred- 
eric Kellogg of Cambridge, Mass., only 
about 35 Harvard students showed up for 
Sunday Episcopal services. Now 500 come 
on Sundays and 200 come on Wednes- 
days. Church attendance in the Yard is 
also up—from 400 two years ago to an 
average Sunday turn-out of up to 1,000. 
@In 1928, the University of Chicago 
employed one chaplain. It now has eleven 
full-time chaplains and 13 part-time work- 
ers. When Theologian Paul Tillich arrived 
to deliver a series of lectures, so many 
students wanted to attend that Tillich had 





Jomes F. Coyne 


Harvarp EpiscopaL CHAPLAIN KELLocc & PARISHIONERS 
For a wistful generation, a doubting of doubts. 


U.S., the young American is searching 
for answers in an area that his prewar 
counterpart was all too ready to scorn. 
In its current quarterly report, the 
Carnegie Corp. of New York gave a pre- 
view of a survey made by four Cornell so- 
ciologists of 7,000 students at twelve col- 
leges and universities. Of those questioned, 
eight out of ten said that they feel a need 
for a religious faith. Only 19% described 
themselves as atheists. Though the tend- 
ency, said the report, is not toward any 
particular creed, today’s students seem 
fairly well agreed that there must be some 
religious system “based on God as the 
Supreme Being.” Other signs of a new 
interest in religion on U.S. campuses: 
@ In 1933, Yale offered only three under- 
graduate courses in religion, one of which 
(Biblical literature) had only four stu- 
dents. Today the university offers twelve 
courses, and Biblical literature alone has 
400 students. Meanwhile, the Yale Co-op 
has had such a demand for religious books 
that it has set up a separate section for 








religion. 


to move to a hall twice as big as the one 
originally assigned. 

@ In 1939, Princeton's first course in 
religion had 20 students. Now 700 Prince- 
tonians are enrolled in various religion 
classes, and the university has started a 
new program leading to a doctorate of 
philosophy in religion. 

@ At the University of California, facul- 
tymen have started meeting once a week 
for special seminars on religious topics. 

Full Turn. Though the new enthusiasm 
is not yet universal, almost every cam- 
pus has felt it. “I’ve been in the dean's 
office for more than 20 years,” says 
Nicholas McKnight, dean of students at 
Columbia College, “and never have I 
seen such a wide interest in religion among 
the students.” 

To some observers, the return to re- 
ligion is actually a revolt against revolt. 
As previous generations felt it necessary 
to throw off old orthodoxies, so this 
generation is ready to discard yesterday's 
iconoclasm, which had become a sort of 
orthodoxy of its own. 
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Revolt or not, says the Rev. George 
Buttrick, Harvard's professor of Christian 
morals, “the cycle has come full turn. 


° 
a new friend 
Once we doubted our faith. Now we 
have come to doubt our doubts.” The of Lord Calvert 


most overshadowing reason for this is 
“the threat of nothingness” brought on 
by the atomic bomb. Adds William D. 
Geoghegan, assistant professor of religion 
at Bowdoin College: “The resurgence of 
religion is largely due to the shock ad- 
ministered to cultural Couéism by two 
world wars, a depression, and the painful 
knowledge that the great powers possess | 
the awesome tools of genocide. Religion 
is seen as an essential tool in the hard 
work of sheer survival, not as a matter 
of icing on the « Fi 
For the most part. one of the dominant 
characteristics of the new young Chris- 
tians is not their concern with social 
service but their preoccupation with find- 
ing themselves. “Religiously,” says Clar- 
ence P. Shedd, emeritus professor of 
Christian methods at Yale, “it is a wist- 
ful generation, tired of living on ‘snap 
judgments’ and seeking enduring founda- 
tions . . . This does not mean a ‘return’ 
to religion or a ‘revival’ of religion. Rather 
it means that these students are seeking 
to come to grips with the basic problems 
of faith and living. They are asking not 
superficial but ultimate questions. and 
they will not be satisfied with easy an- 
swers, They want to find solid grounds 
for ultimate loyalties.” 
In their search for solid grounds. the 
iy students have not surrendered their right 
to criticize, nor do they seem any more 
susceptible than their parents to blind 
acceptance of dogma. As a matter of | 
( fact, says Kaare Roald Bergethon, dean 
of the college at Brown University, the 
students seem so tolerant of the beliefs of 
others that “if I had seen this same 
phenomenon in the ‘30s, I would have 
thought it was indifference, but today I 
know it isn’t.” This tolerance has meant 
that old gods have not been dethroned: 
they have merely been demoted. “Science 
students,” says Goucher’s Director of Re- MR. PAUL S. WILLIS, one of the country's outstanding business men, 
ligious Activities. Walter Morris, “have President of the Grocery Manufacturers of America, Inc. 
come to realize that science is accurate 
und true in those areas to which it has 
purposely limited itself.” Freud is still 
studied respectfully, but he no longer 
monopolizes the conversation, The fashion 
now, says Nicholas Cardell, director of 
the University of Chicago’s Unitarian 
Channing Club, “is to talk of Niebuhr 
or Tillich.” 

Queen of the Sciences. Once again re- 
ligion has become intellectually respect- 
able. “In my day,” says David Webster, 
acting dean of men at Temple University 
“we were apt to say that religion is a 
superstition.” Today, says Chaplain 
Richard Unsworth of Smith College. ‘‘the- 
ology is no longer classed with domestic 
science as a subject not suited for a 
liberal arts college.” Adds Bowdoin’s Wil- 
liam Geoghegan: “One average student 
was recently asked if he thought theology 
was the ‘Queen of the Sciences.’ He re- 
plied: ‘I don’t know, but I can see how 
it could be.’ Twenty or 30 years ago, CALVERT DIST. CO., N. ¥. C. BLENDED WHISKEY. 86.8 PROOF. 65% GRAIN NEUTRAL SPIRITS. 

















PERFECTION? It’s as near as your 
neighborhood liquor store or bar! Ask 


there for Lord Calvert... discover the 





flawless flavor and pleasing lightness that 
are making so many new friends for this 
famous brand. You'll learn, too, why 
Lord Calvert is known the world over as 
the sincerest compliment a gracious 

host can pay to friend or guest. If you’ve 
a taste for great whiskey—or a talent 


for serving it—order Lord Calvert today. 


The Whiskey of Distinction 
For Men of Distinctia 
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DESIGNED FOR 
THE WORLD'S MOST 
FASHIONABLE WOMEN 


Certain to turn appreciative eyes your 
way... new and exclusive time pieces 
that bear the treasured name Omega. 
No matter which model you choose, 
matchless elegance and dependability 


are yours...in an Omega. 


Left, 14K white gold circlet with 
24 flawless diamonds, $470. Below, 
sleek 14K yellow gold bracelet 
watch, $245, Other models for men 
and women from $71.50, Fed. tax 
Incl, At fine jewelers everywhere, 
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Cashmere Grains... 








Bates borrows the rich, soft luxury of 
Oriental Cashmere wool and translates it 
in the finest, most supple leathers for fall. 
Most styles $10.95 to $17.95 


Slipper-Free Where Your Foot Bends 


BATES, 


BATES SHOE COMPANY, WEBSTER, MASS. 
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the question would probably have been 
dismissed as nonsense.” 

For thousands of young Americans, such 
a dismissal today would be intellectual 
heresy. Brown University reports that 
more students are taking courses in re- 
ligion than ever before; the number of 
Smith girls enrolled in religion courses 
has doubled to 442 since 1g50. On cam- 
pus after campus, says Amherst’s James 
Martin, “there is what one might call at 
least a new look at the values of our 
Hebrew-Christian heritage. not only as a 
neglected and important factor in our cul- 
tural history, but also as a possible source 
of faith for living in today’s world—or 
yesterday's, or tomorrow's. For some men 
the new look is a second look at ideas and 
personalities briefly encountered in Sun- 
day school and long since dismissed. 

“For others . .. it is a first look at 
something brand-new to their thinking. 
These come to us as religious illiterates. 
They are totally ignorant of Biblical lit- 
erature . . . What they find, when they 
look for a first time with relatively ma- 
ture minds at the Hebrew Epic, the He- 
brew prophets, the wisdom of the authors 
of Job, the life and teachings of Jesus, 
the Resurrection Faith of the early Chris- 
tian church, the synoptic vision of an Au- 
gustine or Thomas Aquinas, the courage of 


| Luther or the consistency of Calvin, the 





.. « Challenging insights of Kierkegaard, 
Buber, Barth, Tillich, or the Niebuhrs— 
what they find when they look at all this 
for the first time is, I suggest, at least 
something to think about, and finally 
something to decide about, one way or 
another.” 


Facts with a Vengeance 

At the 25th anniversary of the uni- 
versity’s Social Science Research Building, 
Chancellor Lawrence A. Kimpton of the 
University of Chicago had some words to 
say about the social sciences: “There are 
too many people who enter the field with 
a readymade conclusion obtained from 
their local household gods rather than 
their laboratories, and proceed to gather 
facts and footnotes to substantiate it... 
There is the sociologist who wants a 
better society of a certain kind. . . [the] 
social scientist of a minority group who 
gathers data about the difficulties of other 
minority groups . .. the second-genera- 
tion-immigrant historian who writes of 
the woes of the immigrant in America. . - 
Now the problems that underlie these 
concerns are important, but I suggest 
that too often a value thesis becomes 
confused with sound theory .. . 

“There has developed another school 
among the social scientists, and they 
gather facts with a vengeance. They count 
things and correlate things and obtain 
medians and means and standard devia- 
tions. This school flourishes most among, 
though it is not limited to, the education- 
alists: and though Johnny may not be 
able to read, he has been well counted 
and correlated ... The fact-gathering 
becomes so elaborate and monumental 
that the problem which initiated it disap- 
pears along with any possible conclusion.” 
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Challenging answer to the nation’s diminishing iron ore 


reserves is taconite — parent-rock of the rich deposits on 
our great Mesabi Range. Billions of tons of this “lean” ore 
are available. But its iron content is only 20-30° and it’s 


much harder to mine and beneficiate than high-grade ore. 


Squeezing the iron out of this flint-hard. abrasive rock 
calls for maximum efficiency in handling about three times 
as much raw material as ever before. This. in turn, requires 
operations and equipment on a scale unprecedented in size. 
Since moving mountains at minimum cost is a specialty of 
the G.T.M.—Goodyear Technical Man—he naturally was 
called on for help. 


The world’s strongest conveyor belt was one of his con- 


tributions. When engineers at one of the first commercial 





taconite projects called for a belt to haul a staggering 
3360 tons per hour up a 16° incline. the G.T.M. answered 
with a giant, 60’-wide, steel-muscled belt, capable of work- 
ing under the never-before-achieved tension of 120,000 


pounds and with a breaking strength many times greater. 


85 miles of high-tensile steel cable, 7000 square yards 
of fabrie and 48.000 pounds of specially compounded 
rubber were used to create this behemoth of belts. After 
months of precision-building. it was spliced endless on the 
job and now is hauling a mountain of 12.600,000 tons ore 
per year over L000 feet, from crushers to loading house — 


at minimum cost and maintenance. 


Burdensome problems in moving bulk materials may 
well be lifted from your shoulders by the G.T.M. and his 
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MEDICINE 





Heart Questionnaire 

Despite the high frequency of heart 
attacks, U.S. physicians still do not know 
just how often they occur, or with what 
results. In last week’s A.M.A. Journal, 
Dr. Paul Dudley White appealed to all 
his colleagues to send him data of two 
kinds: 

1) How many patients with acute cor- 
onary thrombosis did each physician treat 
in the 30-day period beginning Sept. 24, 
when the President had his attack? De- 
tails wanted include patient's sex and age, 
occupation, national origin, and whether 
the attack proved fatal in the first 24 
hours or in one of the following four 
weeks. 

2) How many patients who are still 
living had similar attacks at least go days 
before the President's attack, i.e., before 
June 25? Are they back at full-time or 
part-time work, invalided or retired? 


Udder Antibodies 


The cow’s udder is the world’s most 
prodigious factory of antibodies, and all 
might be used to give human beings pro- 
tection (at least temporarily) against an 
almost infinite variety of infectious dis- 
eases, two University of Minnesota re- 
searchers reported hopefully in Manhattan 
last week. 

This invitation to experts to change 
their beliefs about mechanisms of im- 
munity was offered by Drs. William E. 
Petersen and Berry Campbell, who have 
been working on it (with a dozen col- 
leagues off and on) for ten years, Paul 
(“Magic Bullet”) Ehrlich had shown that 
antibodies, missing from the blood of 
calves at birth, can pass to the young in 
the dam’s colostrum. It had been thought 
that the human species, whether babe or 


grown man, was unable to pick up these 
protective antibodies. Not so, say Peter- 
sen and Campbell: man and a slew of 
barnyard beasts and birds can benefit 
from them. A cow that is vaccinated in 
the dry phase with preparations of killed 
bacteria will produce colostrum* with 120 
times the antibody concentration found 
in blood. The level falls from these peaks 
within a few days, but stays on a relative- 
ly high plateau for months. 

The researchers tried animals with many 
kinds of germs: the antibody factory 
worked full blast. They injected as many 
as eight kinds of bacteria into the udder 
at one time and got no evidence of inter- 
ference among different antibody assem- 
blies. Viruses seemed to work about as 
well; so did some bigger parasites and 
even plant pollens that might cause al- 
lergic reactions. Say Researchers Peter- 
sen and Campbell: “The range of anti- 
genic material to which the cow’s udder 
will respond seems limitless.” 

Hopefully they go on; “We may en- 
visage the use of a standard packet of 
antigens . . . for the great bulk of the 
consumers. This would [represent] the 
various strains of the Group A strepto- 
cocci, and the staphylococci, pneumo- 
cocci, tubercle bacilli, typhoid, paraty- 
phoid and diphtheria organisms, and even- 
tually the virus antigens of poliomyelitis, 
rubella, measles and other diseases. Other 
packets of disease antigens for special 
regions, seasons or fractions of the popu- 
lation might be demanded.” 

So far, however, the protective power 
of milk antibodies has not been clearly 


* The first milk given after calving, which is 
especially rich in fats and proteins. One of the 
proteins is gamma globulin, which, in turn, 
contains antibodies. 





Don Berg 


RESEARCHERS PETERSEN & CAMPBELL AT WorRK 
The range of the udder seems limitless. 
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proved in the case of normal diseases of 
animals, let alone humans. Unfortunately, 
also, the protection with which Petersen 
and Campbell hope to spike their milk is 
sharply limited. It depends on passive 
immunity—the kind conferred by shots 
of gamma globulin against measles and 
possibly polio. Only active immunity 
(from the disease itself or direct vacci- 
nation) is lasting; passive immunity will 
wear off in a few weeks at most. after 
the intake of bovine antibodies stops. 
To keep it up, a man might have to drink 
a quart of milk every day of his life. It 
is no accident that the American Dairy 
Association has financed Researchers 
Campbell and Petersen. 


Misuse of Antibiotics 


To the growing list of undesirable side 
effects resulting from treatment with anti- 
biotics, Manhattan’s Dr, Jerome Weiss 
last week added one that most patients 
may prefer not to talk about. though it 
can be both painful and serious: anti- 
biotic diarrhea. It is, Weiss told the Mich- 
igan Academy of General Practice in De- 
troit, “a new entity.” Besides high fre- 
quency of bowel movements. symptoms 
include distressing itching around the 
anus, nausea, vomiting and severe ab- 
dominal cramps. 

Any antibiotic—perhaps any drug used 
to kill bacteria—might cause this disorder, 
said Dr. Weiss, but most often to blame 
are the “broad-spectrum” antibiotics such 
as aureomycin, terramycin, Chloromyce- 
tin. The doctor may be using these wisely 
against an infection for which they are 
known to be effective, or unwisely against 
“virus” diseases in which they are not 
likely to be of any use. Either way, the 
antibiotics kill off many of the bacteria 
normally found in a healthy intestinal 
tract. In so doing, they disturb the bal- 
ance of nature and leave the depopulated 
gut as a breeding ground for yeastlike 
fungi, especially one called Monilia (or 
Candida) albicans, 

“The patients were assured by their 
physicians,” said Gastroenterologist Weiss, 
“that the upset and pruritus [itching ] 
were only temporary and would subside. 
After a week of these distressing symp- 
toms, they would be given some of the 
routine pectate preparations and more re- 
assurance. By the end of the third week, 
after having been starved, given anti- 
spasmodics and various internal and ex- 
ternal medications to no avail, they sought 
the aid of the gastroenterologist.” 

In some cases, especially where the 
trouble was a simpler disturbance in the 
balance of ordinary colon bacilli, Dr. Weiss 
found that acidophilus milk did the trick. 
More often, however, he had to use an 
ion-exchange resin with silicates (Resion), 
and eventually had to beef this up with 
phthalysulfacetamide, an intestinal anti- 
septic, and—ironically—another antibiot- 
ic, Polymixin-B. 

The intestine is not the only organ 
troubled by the Monilia fungus. This 
micro-organism was first found in the 
throat (in cases of thrush), also occurs 
regularly in the vagina. Many women 
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Market growth 


growth 


a 22% 
increase in 
cement producing 


capacity 


Well started is a 
$16,000,000 Marquette 
expansion and improvement 
program which within a year will 
increase our annual producing capacity 

by nearly 3,000,000 barrels of portland cement. 
Every dollar and every barrel of this 22 per cent capacity 
increase will go to meet growing customer requirements in 
long established Marquette markets. 


This is sound expansion, centering on our plants in 
the Illinois-Wisconsin-lowa-Missouri area where firm, proved 


demand justifies further capital investment. 


Mark vA Marquette as a company to watch for sound growth. 


MARQUETTE Cement 





ONE OF AMERICA’S MAJOR CEMENT PRODUCERS 


Operating eight cement Producing plants in 
Minois, lowa, Ohio, Missouri, Tennessee, Mississippi and Georgia 


Annual capacity 13,600,000 barrels 
and some 3,000,000 more on the way 


MAROUETTE CEMENT MANUFACTURING CO. « 20 N. WACKER ORIVE « CHICAGO 6, itu 
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who take aureomycin or related antibi- 
otics develop a stubborn inflammation of 
the vagina and perineal region. Some- 
times the organism spreads over large 
areas and reaches the lungs or brain, 
heart or kidneys. There have been cases 


| in which a child’s entire body has been 








covered with itchy inflammation. In treat- 
ing such cases of moniliasis, still another 
antibiotic has been found to help undo 
the harm wrought by other antibiotics— 
nystatin (Mycostatin), which has come 
into general use only this year, 

Too often, doctors give antibiotics to 
victims of virus infections, in the vain 
hope that they may do some immediate 


| good, and to ward off a later infection by 


bacteria moving in on weakened tissues. 
The Food & Drug Administration’s Dr. 
Barbara Moulton warned a fortnight ago 
that this is bad on two grounds: 1) there 
is evidence that some beneficial bacteria 
destroy harmful viruses, so they should 
be given every chance, not wiped out by 
antibiotics; 2) by no means every viral 
disease carries the danger of secondary 
bacterial infection. Antibiotics, she insist- 
ed, may actually delay recovery in cases 
of the common cold, influenza, polio, 
mumps and herpangina (a kind of sore 
throat). So they should be used only 
where there is a clear and positive need 
for them. 


Capsules 

@ The U.S. Public Health Service wound 
up its study of the Cutter vaccine “inci- 
dent” (Time, Sept. 5) with a report that 
it has now found live polio virus of the 
most dangerous strain (Mahoney, of Type 
I) in all six of the suspected batches 
of vaccine; also, Type II was found in 
one lot and Type III in two more. Of 
the 401,000 vaccinated with Cutter ma- 
terial, 79 got polio; go others were in- 
fected by contact with Cutter-vaccinated 
children, 

@ The Association of Military Surgeons 
gave the 1955 Gorgas Medal* for distin- 
guished service to Colonel Victor A, 
Byrnes of the U.S. Air Force Medical 
Service. Ophthalmologist Byrnes has just 
reported that even an old-fashioned A- 
bomb set off at night can cause blindness 
in unprotected eyes 4o miles away by 
“boiling” the liquid in the retina, Strange- 
ly, the injury might be painless. 

@ To help physicians detect rheumatoid 
arthritis in its earliest Stages and thus 
treat it’ more effectively, Connecticut's 
Grace-New Haven Hospital invited doc- 
tors to submit blood samples from sus- 
pected victims. Said the Arthritis and 


| Rheumatism Foundation: A test developed 


in 1947, then only 50% accurate, has 
now been simplified and refined to 90% 
accuracy. Basis of the test: for an as 
yet unknown reason, mixing blood from 


| an arthritic patient with specially treated 


sheep blood causes the sheep-blood cells 


to clump. 


%* Named for Army Surgeon William Gorgas 
(1854-1920), who fought yellow fever in the 
Panama Canal Zone. 
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the Royal Scot bottle—carries on 
quality traditions that date back to 
835. It is the Scotch with a history 
—developed with patience and scru- 
ple—and distinguished by great soft- 
ness and delicacy of flavour 


The Royal Scot bottle is made of 
clearest glass; for a whisky of such 
choice character deserves to be seen 
in its true color. 
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The Last Word 


One way to be unpopular in Holmes 
County, Miss. is to criticize the sheriff for 
mistreating a Negro. When good-looking 
dark-haired Mrs. Hazel Brannon Smith, 
41, tried this in the two weeklies she owns 
and edits, she found herself on the losing 
end of a libel suit filed by the sheriff. But 
last week, thanks to a Mississippi Su- 
preme Court decision, Editor Smith’s 
courageous editorial voice had the last— 
and winning—word. 

It was a voice that, in front-page edi- 
torials or in her weekly column, “Through 
Hazel Eyes,” had long sounded like the 
county's conscience. Just out of the Uni- 
versity of Alabama, Hazel Brannon ar- 
rived in Holmes County in 1936, borrowed 





Epiror SMITH 
Victory—Through Hazel Eyes. 


$3,000, bought the weekly Durant News 
(circ. 1,475). She was doing well enough 
by 1943 to take over the county's only 
other paper, the Advertiser (circ. 2,800), 
in the county seat of Lexington (pop. 
3.198), put them both to campaigning 
against gambling and bootlegging in the 
dry county. 

64 Indictments. In 1946 she badgered 
the county into grand jury investigations 
that produced 64 indictments against slot- 
machine operators and liquor racketeers. 
The same year she landed in trouble when 
she interviewed the widow of a Negro 
during the trial of five white men charged 
with killing him. Since the widow was a 
witness in the case, the judge found Edi- 
tor Smith in contempt of court, told her: 
“T realize you are putting on a great cam- 
paign for law and order, but if you read 
history, you will see that the only Perfect 
Being did not make much of a hit with 
His reform.” Editor Smith appealed the 
decision to the State Supreme Court and 
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won a reversal. In 1948, after an ex-G.I. 
had been killed in an auto collision with a 
man just acquitted of bootlegging charges, 
she roasted the jury for leniency; the edi- 
torial won the year’s top award of the 
National Federation of Press Women. 
As bootlegging increased again in 
Holmes County, Editor Smith repeatedly 
attacked Sheriff Richard F. Byrd, Then, 
on the Fourth of July weekend last year, 
the sherifi drove up to a group of Ne- 
groes gathered about a small country store 
at Tchula. He asked one of them, Henry 
Randle, 27, what he meant by “whoop- 
ing.” The Negro denied any whooping, 
witnesses reported, and the sheriff cursed 
and struck him. When Randle raised his 
arm to ward off the blows, the sheriff 
drew his pistol and yelled, “Get going!” 
As Randle ran off, Sheriff 
edly shot him in the thigh. 
Editor Smith ran the story—along with 
the fact that she had not been able to 
reach Sheriff Byrd for a statement. The 
next week. with Byrd still silent, she 
front-paged an editorial that won her the 
second top award from the Federation of 
Press Women: “The laws in America are 
for everyone—rich and poor, strong and 
weak, white and black. The vast major- 


ity of Holmes County people are not red- | 


necks who look with favor on the abuse 
of people because their skins are black. 
Byrd has violated every concept of jus- 
tice, decency and right. He is not fit to 
occupy [his] office.” 

Punishment. Sheriff Byrd broke his 
silence with a $57,500 suit for libel: he 
denied he had even fired his pistol that 
night—or that Randle had been shot. De- 
spite the testimony of a white physician 
who had treated Randle’s wound, the jury 
believed the sheriff. gave him a verdict 
for $10,000 against Hazel Smith. She ap- 
pealed to the State Supreme Court, charg- 
ing that the libel verdict against her was 
“punishment for daring to criticize a 
white man for abusing a Negro.” 

Last week the state’s high court unani- 
mously reversed the Holmes County Cir- 
cuit Court. Ruled Justice Percy Lee: 
Editor Smith's story had been “substan- 
tially true. The right to publish the truth, 
with good motives and for just ends, is 
inherent in the Constitution.” Commented 
Editor Smith: “I don’t regard this as a 
personal victory, but rather as a victory 
for the people's right to know.” 

In California the press won another 
court victory. When San Francisco Chron- 
icle Reporter Jack Howard refused to tell 
who had given him a union official’s direct 
quotation in a labor dispute, a county 
judge ruled him in contempt and sen- 
tenced him to “an indefinite period” in 
jail (Tie, Oct. 17). Since Howard had 
apparently identified his informant, /.e., 
the union official, in his news story, the 
judge reasoned. he had waived the protec- 
tion of the state law giving newsmen the 
right to refuse to disclose their sources. 


3yrd_report- 





But the State Court of Appeals held that | 
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the quote need not have come to Howard 
8 from the union official himself but from 
9 a friend. Therefore, decided the court, 
Howard was exercising his legal right to 
protect his sources. 
The National Review 
On newsstands this week will appear a 


new journal of opinion: National Review. 

New York State Wines The editor and publisher: young (29) 
: William F. (God and Man at Yale) Buck- 

., . ley Jr. The first issue combines a consery- 
= ative line (far to the right of the Eisen- 

hower Administration) with a chip-on- 
shoulder, fiercely partisan tone reminis- 
cent of left-wing weeklies in the "30s. 
Leading a staff that numbers such one- 



















= ae time left-wingers as James Burnham and 

y thieh on3 YF Eugene Lyons. Editor Buckley declares 

__ the wine u hich will never know the war on “the Liberals. who run this coun- 
US 90 477 fy > try.” Of the 120 backers who put up 
Wags of Mass pr oduction Cee, for $290,000 to launch National Rez iew, ac- 

the true winemaker’s artis aslow cording to Buckley, nobody, “not even 

: i F ’ myself,” owns more than 5% of the mag- 
leisurely, careful business erate azine’s stock. The first issue (30 pages) 


has gone to 10,000 charter subscribers, 
plus 30,000 who got promotional copies. 
Buckley's goal: 100,000 readers. 


+. like the weathering" of Widmer's Sherries; 
years of ageing in small oak casks out on 
the winery roofs give it its rare perfection. 
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Corner in Poetry 

“Poetry.” said William Wordsworth. 
“has never brought in enough to buy 
shoestrings.” Neither has Poetry (circ. 
5,000). In all its 43 years as a bell-wether 
of U.S. belles-lettres, while printing such 
“firsts as T.S. Eliot's The Love Song of 
J. Alfred Prufrock and Carl Sandburg’s 
Chicago, the monthly has struggled along 
with account books that would never scan. 
Last July Poetry seemed finally about to 
die. But last week, in poetry’s biggest 
rescue operation since the Greeks went 
after Helen, Poetry piled up enough mon- 
ey to buy a carload of shoestrings. 

The hero of the rescue was Chicago’s 
Tycoon J. (for Joseph) Patrick Lannan, 
50, whose enthusiasm for the poets’ cor- 





and for every sportsman. It's about a new ner has been obscured until now by his 

kind of automatic watch that winds itself RIGHT | zest for cornering corporate stocks (Tie, 

pS IN YOUR POCKET. Yes, this new Eterna-Matic July 23). Yet for years, Lannan has 

f 3? : ; wooed the muse with unpublished verse 
/ “2 GOLFER leaves your hands and wrists free for | and unpublicized donations to Poetry. 


il fr-, any sport, yet never needs winding—thanks to When he learned that the magazine might 
one its exclusive ballbearing rotor, succumb to an unpaid printer's bill, he 
si tae determined to give it all the benefits of 
No need, either, to set it aside when your week- high-pressure, big-business promotion. “I 
end’s over. While the GOLFER has a casual could have just given them $25,000,” he 
air that perfectly matches your sportive mood, explained, “but that would have been the 


is ; easy way.” 
its classic design adds just the right touch to Philistines. Instead, Lannan inanthede 


business wear thousand VIPs in a Poetry-saving drive. 


And the new GOLFER's clear crystal back He persuaded Robert Frost to come to 


: ; Chicago to read his poetry as a prelude 
reveals all the jeweled precision of an incom- to a $50-a-plate champagne supper and 


parable Eterna-Matic movement. Ask to see it | literary auction this week, then lined up 
today—at your Quality Jeweler's. guests and sponsors to pay for the supper 
so that all the receipts would go to Poetry. 
He ran afoul of a few Philistines. Pub- 
lisher Bennett Cerf refused to kick in, 
declaring roundly that “Poetry is dead,” 
but when Lannan let that be known 
among the literati, Cerf came around. 
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ETERNA Louis Untermeyer thought the whole idea 
Tradition + Prestige ETERNA.- AT fe EGOLFER “vulgar” and Poetry not worth saving. 
since 1696 (“He's nothing but an anthologist any- 


ETERNA WATCH COMPANY OF AMERICA INC., 677 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 22, N.Y, way,” sniffed Lannan.) One Manhattan 
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Same builder put up this 40’ x 228’ clear span storage building for 
Edmonds Elevator Co. of Lomax, Illinois. Due to structure's larger size, 
cost per stored bushel is even lower. 


CLEAR SPAN FOR CORN BELT COMMERCIAL ELEVATORS . . . This PENTA-treated 
40’ x 144’ storage structure wos recently built for the Ralph Wells Co. of 
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THE DOW CHEMICAL Company, Midland, Michigan. 
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Sometimes a word is worth 1,000 pictures. 


lawyer coldly refused to help, in the ap- 

parent belief that Poet Frost was some 

kind of subversive. “Don't you know 
there's a cold war on?” he asked in an 
angry letter. 

But Lannan got impressive support 
elsewhere. Carl Sandburg called him “the 
St. John the Baptist that poets have been 
looking for since Harriet Monroe [the 
magazine's founder] died’—and agreed 
to do a fund-raising reading next year. 
Among the sponsors for the supper: 
Pierre du Pont III, William J. (“Wild 
Bill”) Donovan, Daniel R. Topping, 

| Charles Edison. Conspicuously absent was 
Adlai Stevenson's ex-wife Ellen Borden 
Stevenson, longtime Poetry Patroness 
who resigned from the magazine's board 
18 months ago. 

Lady Chotterley's Lover. The guest list 
swelled until Lannan’s caterers had to 
send to their Manhattan supplier for more 
champagne, donated by Madison Square 
Garden President James Norris and 
Sports Promoter Art Wirtz. After supper, 
TV’s Bergen ($64,000 Question) Evans 
auctioned off letters and manuscripts by 
such literary titans as John Masefield, 
George Bernard Shaw, Thomas Wolfe, 
Harry S. Truman. Lannan put up his own 
copy (published in Florence in a limited 
1928 edition) of Lady Chatterley’s Lover. 
In all, Lannan estimated the day's take 
at $25,000. 

That covered Poetry’s annual deficit— 
and Lannan plans to make his fund- 
raising drive an annual event. Beyond 
that, he sees the task of putting the slim, 
pale monthly on a moneymaking basis. 
First step will be to hire a firm of man- 
agement consultants to study the maga- 
zine’s operation, possible markets and the 
future of poetry in the U.S. “Just as you 
would,” explained a Lannan associate, “if 
you were thinking of buying into a ma- 
chinery plant.” 


Corn Cure 


Good newspaper editors constantly war 
—and with occasional success—against 
the use of clichés in writing. But Editor 
Frank Knight of the Charleston (W. Va.) 

| Gasette thinks that the time has come to 





United Press International 


go to war against another tired type of 
journalism—the picture cliché. Thereby 
he has kicked off a lively argument in the 
November Bulletin of the American So- 
ciety of Newspaper Editors. 

The Gazette itself, said Knight, has 
mounted an offensive against such cliché 
pictures as those showing official hand- 
shakes, proclamation signings, ground- 
breakings, posed shots of matrons signing 
checks for charity. Complained Editor 
Knight: “How many times, for instance, 
have you seen Secretary Dulles’ picture 
always looking the same, whether enter- 
ing a plane in Washington or coming out 
of one in Geneva? I’ve seen as many as 
15 pictures of President Eisenhower move 
on U.P. Telephoto in one afternodn and 
evening operation.’’ Other picture plati- 
tudes that irk Knight include the con- 
gressional hearing that always seems to be 
shot from the same angle, the baseball 
“slide” that always looks the same “except 
for the amount of dust being scattered.” 

Assistant Managing Editor William J. 
White of the New York Daily News 
agreed with Knight that quality could be 
improved if “editors [would] show their 
displeasure over these timeworn cans of 
corn and insist that the fotogs get some- 
thing new.” But, he argued, if wire- 
service editors were to stop sending “every 
picture of Secretary Dulles leaving by 
plane for God knows where,”’ editors 
would be the first to object. 

Another cure for tired pictures was sug- 
gested by Toledo Times Executive Editor 
Kenneth D. Tooill, who put “pretty girls 
in bathing suits’ among the offenders. 
Editors, he said, should apply “some of 
the effort, meticulous attention, imagina- 
tion and artistic talent” that go into U.S. 
picture magazines. Added Editor Tooill: 
“If you don’t have a city or picture editor 
with imagination, get one. Fire all pho- 
tographers who are in the business because 
they once needed a job—any kind of job 
—and hire genuine artists with fine appre- 
ciation of picture composition, drama, 
pathos and humor; men who can take a 
fast look at any picture chore and see 
instantly how this can be made different. 
These are likely to be expensive.” 
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Aluminum combines properties impor 
tant to nuclear research, It has a low 
absorpti mrate to neutron bombardment; 
withstands prol med radiation in re- 
search reactors; and its resistance to cor 
rosion solves a mayor problem in the 


technology of nuclear reactors 


This is typical of aluminum’s contri 
bution through hundreds of significant 
new uses each year—and one more re 
son why the demand for aluminum con 
tinues to outstrip uppls 

Meeting the future’s heavy require 


ments will hinge on the amount of elec- 
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tricity available to smelt aluminum. Such 
electricity must be low in cost and free 
from other industrial demands 


his is iv Aluminium Limited is 





harnessing vaterpower in ne ighboring 
Canada’s northland 
cost electricity. There in the wilderness 

| ‘Iting facilities are be- 


new umnum- 
Ing expanded to merease this company’s 


to generate low 





total pr xduction by a quarter-ol-a million 





At Oak Ridge, an aluminum structure encases the heart of Union Carbide’s atomic reactor 


good things of life 


tons of primary aluminum ingot a year 


Aluminum from Canada has lor 
played an important role in the Unitec 
States and will continue to do s en 
suring jobs for U.S. workers ind bringi 
you more and more of the good 


of life. Aluminium Limited, Montreal: 
one of North Ameri s | 1 
producers In New Yor! \] 
Limited, Inec., 620 Fifth Av 


Aluminum from Canada 




















CHEMICAL PRODUCTS 
...and Tailor-Made Packaging 


Practically ey erything you eat, wear, drink, use to build a house or 

drive a car has been made better through the miracle of chemistry. 

We live in a world of chemical products—and if ever there were prod- 

ucts that require tailor-made packaging, it is these essential liquids, 
* powders, crystals and granules. 

Some of them must be protected from the slightest trace of mois- 
ture. Others are sensitive to light or contact with air. Many are highly 
inflammable or corrosive. 

But for each, Continental research has produced precisely the 
right package. For example, sturdy fibre drums are ideal for dry 
industrial, agricultural or pharmaceutical chemicals, and sift-proof 
bags or foil pouches for plant foods, fertilizers, insect powders and 
dyes. Cans or reusable steel drums and pails give best protection to 
anti-freeze, solvents, weed killers and detergents. “F”-style, friction- 
top or aerosol cans make home-maintenance chemicals easy to use, 
as do polyethylene squeeze bottles. 

To selective packaging, add fine lithography and printing, and you 
have our formula for tailor-made package service for the chemical 
industry. 


Tailor-made packaging for almost everything 


With a host of materials to work with, and fifty years of experience 
at our command, Continental is prepared to produce tailor-made 
package service for nearly any product you can name. Continental 
Can Company, New York 17, N.Y.; Continental Can Company of 
Canada, Ltd., Montreal; Continental Can Corporation, Havana, Cuba. 
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Fibre Drums 


Poper Containers CONTINENTAL CAN COMPANY 
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Manufacturers of automobile bodies, frames, wheel assemblies and brakes. 


Builders of stainless steel trains and highway trailers, 


THE BL /DD COMPA N Y Advanced engineering and research, A United States Defense resource. 


MERRILY WE ROLL ALONG... 


Those big, mirror-bright hub-caps on your car 
conceal a wheel about which you probably never 
give a thought. You don’t have to. For its Strength 
is far superior to any stress that youcan pul upon it, 

That has been true ever since the wooden spoke 
was challenged and superseded by the Budd steel 
disc wheel, 

It's a different Story in the heavy hauling in- 
dustry. Here, wheel performance directly affects 
the operator's pocketbook, and the selection of 
the right wheel for the task is a most important 
factor in the earnings statement. 

Consequently, it is significant that, practically 
without exception, Budd wheels are used on all 





inter-city and transcontinental bus operations. . . 
in the lumber industry where loads sometimes 
reach 100 tons... on the long high-speed hauls 
over deserts and winding mountain roads. 

This year, with truck manufacturers standard- 
izing on tubeless tires, Budd has developed and 
patented a wheel with a rim that is guaranteed not 
to leak, and has already delivered the first pro- 
duction order, These follow the manufacture of 
more than seven million Passenger car wheels 
employing the same exclusive feature. 

This new wheel is the latest example of the 
imagination and inventiveness that characterize 
all Budd activities. 
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Supersonic Bail-Out 

The hair-raising story of the first pilot 
to bail out of an airplane at supersonic 
speed—and live to tell at least part of the 
tale—was released this week by North 
American Aviation, Inc. 

On Feb. 26, Test Pilot George Smith, 
31, left his bachelor apartment in Man- 
hattan Beach, Calif. to buy groceries. It 
was a Saturday, and he was not supposed 
to be working, but he stopped at the 
North American plant to turn in some 
test-flight reports. Just as Smith headed 
toward his battered Mercury to go home, 
Dispatcher Bob Gallahue asked him to 
flight-test a new F-100A jet fighter so that 
it could be delivered to the Air Force. 
Pilot Smith put on his flying gear, got 
into the cockpit, checked instruments and 
controls. He noticed that the fore-and-aft 
stick movement, which raises or lowers 
the nose of the aircraft in flight, was 
slightly stiff, but he thought nothing of 
it at the time. 

Nose-Heavy. Taking off with his after- 
burner bellowing full blast, Pilot Smith 
shot out over the Pacific and pointed his 
plane upward to test its rate of climb. 
He broke through cloud cover at 8,000 ft. 
At 35,000 ft. he approached the speed of 
sound, still climbing, and felt his ship get 
slightly nose-heavy. He tried to correct it 
but could not. Something had gone wrong 
with the plane. 

At 37,000 ft. the airplane nosed over. 
Smith fought his stick, trying to pull it 
back and get the nose up again, He braced 
his feet against the rudder pedals and 
pulled with all the strength of his 6-ft.- 
I-in., 220-lb. body. The stick would not 
budge, and the airplane’s path steepened 
into a dive. Smith called the airport tower 
over his radio: “Lost hydraulic pressure. 
Controls frozen. Going straight in.” By 
then his dive angle was almost vertical. A 
pilot in an F-100 saw him head toward the 
cloud deck. “Bail out!” he begged by 
radio. “Bail out, George!” 

Smith realized without prompting that 
he was in deadly trouble. He was diving 
much faster than the speed of sound. He 
knew that if he bailed out, the hard- 
fingered wind might rip him to shreds. 
Smith killed his engine and put on his 
speed brakes. The hiss of the wind filled 
the cockpit. His sleek aircraft was los- 


ing altitude faster than it was losing 
speed. 
When he ripped through the cloud 


cover at 8,000 ft., Smith realized that he 
had two alternatives, neither of them 
good. “I knew that I had no chance at all 
by bailing out,” he says, “but I preferred 
this to getting washed away by sand on 
the bottom of the ocean.” 

Clap of Sound. As soon as he made 
his decision, he blew off the canopy—and 
an enormous sound, like the clap of a big 
gun, struck into the cockpit. It may have 
been this sound that has frozen many a 
pilot who has jettisoned his canopy and 
then ridden down to death. Perhaps it 
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was a shock wave; no one is sure. But 
it frightened Pilot Smith as he had never 
been frightened. Terrified, he crouched 
forward (the wrong position for ejec- 
tion). He does not even remember press- 
ing the trigger that shot him out of the 
aircraft. The last thing he recalls is a 
glimpse of the machmeter, which read 
Mach 1.05. This is 777 m.p.h. at his al- 
titude of 6,500 ft. 

Smith remembers no more, but engi- 
neering analysis can describe roughly what 
happened. The wind hit his body with a 
force of 8,000 Ibs., and he felt deceleration 
of 40 gs, so that his organs weighed 40 
times normal. His arms and legs must 
have flailed like propeller blades. His 
helmet, shoes, socks, gloves. wristwatch 
and ring were stripped off. His seat blew 
away automatically; his parachute opened 





his face was almost black. His shoulders 
and thighs were covered with bruises; a 
hemorrhage in his left eye poured blood 
continuously. His heart, kidneys, liver 
and stomach had been damaged by in- 
ternal air pressure or the terrible g forces. 
He sank into unconsciousness, and, while 
he lay dully on his bed, Air Force and 
Navy flight surgeons tramped through 
his room. At one time 18 specialists were 
crowding around him. In all, more than 
100 physicians inspected the only living 
man who had bailed out of an airplane 
at more than the speed of sound. 
Childish Letters. On the sixth day, 
Smith regained consciousness. He could 
see nothing, but he thought he heard 
laughing voices. The voices cleared into 
words. Thirty ten-year-old children in 
Aliso Elementary School had heard the 
thundering shock wave of his dive to the 
sea. Their teacher, Mrs. Pearl Phillipson, 
suggested that they write to him, urging 
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Test Pitot Smiru, Arrer Batt-Our (Lert) & EIGHT Montus Later 
The plane looked like enlarged cornflakes. 


and his unconscious, battered body drift- 
ed down toward the sea half a mile off- 
shore. Air blast had inflated his stomach 
and lungs so that his body floated when 
it hit the water. 

"What Airplane?" On the sea, luck 
awaited him. A fishing boat commanded 
by Art Berkell, a former Navy rescue 
specialist, was within 100 yards, and a 
fleet of Coast Guard auxiliary craft was 
maneuvering near by. Berkell started 
toward Pilot Smith even before he hit the 
water, and had him out in 50 seconds. 
He was semiconscious, partly delirious. 
“Anyone else in the airplane?” asked 
Berkell. “What airplane?” replied Smith. 

Coast Guard boats closed in, and Smith 
was transferred to one of them. Radios 
crackled, and sirens screamed onshore. 
An ambulance was waiting at Balboa, and 
when he was riding toward Hoag Memor- 
ial Hospital, Smith heard a siren and 
wanted to know what was up. 

He was deep in shock, with hardly any 
blood pressure. Plasma and whole blood 
were pumped into him. The skin of his 
nose was torn; his eyes were swollen shut; 


him to get well. It was these childish 
letters, read aloud by a nurse, that he 
heard when he first awoke. Then, like 
shapes looming through fog, details of his 
flight came out of his memory. 

While Airman Smith was still uncon- 
scious, Navy salvage crews began to 
search and drag for his airplane. No one 
remembered exactly where it hit, but one 
of the divers had happened to take a pic- 
ture of an oil slick off South Laguna. By 
triangulation the point of impact was 
found, and after 381 dives, most of the 
airplane was fished up and collected in 44 
barrels. “It looked,” said a North Amer- 
ican man, “like enlarged cornflakes.” 

Medical reports on the Smith case 
weigh 44 Ibs. Engineering reports on the 
case of Smith's airplane weigh 12 lbs. The 
experts do not maintain that bailing out 
at more than the speed of sound is a safe 
procedure, but they are glad that at least 
one man has done it and lived. Now a 
pilot whose airplane heads for the deck 
in a screaming supersonic dive will know 
that he has a chance of survival. 

Already new bail-out 


equipment is 
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| After coffee...enjoy the drier liqueur — 
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BENEDICTINE BRANDY 


There is only one proper blending of Benedictine’s 
exquisite flavor with cognac’s superb dryness. 
It is achieved in Benedictine’s own bottled B & B, made 
at Fecamp, France. The result is perfection .. . 


always uniform, always delicious! 


Let this seal be your guide to quality 
[eneves sau 0 JULIUS WILE SONS & CO., INC., NEW YORK. 86 PROOF 
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being devised on the basis of Smith’s ex- 
perience. A better parachute and helmet 
are called for. and better restraining 
mechanism for head, shoulders and limbs. 
Smith is now in fairly good shape, 
considering. He stayed in the hospital 
six months, with a brief and ill-advised 
discharge ending in return for an internal 
operation. He has passed a physical ex- 
amination that has restored his commer- 
cial flying certificate. He is not cleared to 
fly jets again, but he hopes to. And he 
| hopes to be back at work soon in his 
old job as test pilot. 


Death for Baby Lampreys 

Poisons for killing off plant and animal 
nuisances are rapidly becoming more se- 
lective, so that they do their job without 
hurting species that man wants to pre- 
serve. Last week Dr. James W. Moffett 
| of the U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service was 
getting encouraging results with a selec- 
tive chemical designed to deal with the 
predatory eel-like sea lamprey which has 
invaded the Great Lakes and almost ex- 
| terminated the valuable lake trout (Time, 
May 9). The lamprey, which bypassed 


Niagara Falls via the Welland Ship Canal, 





George S 
Lamprey & Prey 
Five at a blow. 


attaches itself to fish with a tooth-armed 
sucker and bores and sucks them to 
death. It has done so much damage to 
lake fisheries that the U.S. and Canada 
are spending large sums to cope with it. 

The lamprey’s chief weakness is its 
breeding system; the adults (up to 2 ft. 
long) swim up rivers in early spring to 
spawn. The young lampreys, which look 
like minute worms, bury themselves in 
mud and lead a wormlike life, eating 
microorganisms. After five years of this, 
when they are 7 in. long, they develop 
toothy suckers and drift downstream to 
hunt fish in the lake. 

U.S. and Canadian lamprey fighters 
have had some success with electrically 
charged fences built across the lampreys’ 
favorite streams. Adult lampreys are 
killed or driven back by the electricity 
before they can spawn, but good fish are 
affected, too, and the fences are expensive 
to build and operate. Dr. Moffett felt it 
would be much better to find some chem- 
ical that would kill the infant lampreys 
in their burrows. The poison would have 
to spare the desirable fish that use the 
same streams, and no such chemical was 
known. So Moffett sent out a call for 
help, asking universities and industrial 
companies to send him chemicals that 
might do the trick. In the last 24 years, 
the Hammond Bay Fishery Laboratory 
near Rogers City, Mich. has tested more 
| than 5,000 of them, Out of this laborious 
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Uncertain shipments used to cost him his shirt; Now he’s dressed up for business—he’s learned how to say 
With holidays coming, bare shelves really hurt... “Send it RAILWAY EXPRESS—the dependable way!” 









deliveries so necessary—it pays more than ever 


to specify Railway Express. Whether your shipment is E >< P R E S 


moving by rail or air, whether you’re sending y 
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Especially with holidays coming—and dependable : mi LW4 


or receiving, Railway Express makes the big 
difference in speed, economy, and safe, sure delivery. 


Railway Express, through its network of one third of a mil- 
lion miles of co-ordinated rail, air, water, and truck routes, 
is ready to handle your important holiday traffic. This 
nation-wide coverage assures you smoothly integrated, 


. : : i ; : ° 
rapid service for delivery of your rail or air shipments. er safe, swift, sure 
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Party over—and how! 





Time to get a new 
Frigidaire Automatic 
Dishwasher 


Just scrape, load and Push the button! 
22 whirling Sprays HOTTER than hands 
can stand, thoroughly wash every plate, 
glass, pan —CLEANER than hands can 
clean. Exclusive Turbo-Spray tube, de- 
tween upper and lower racks, really gets 
all dishes clean — automatically, 


4 basic models in green, 
yellow or white. See 
them at your Frigid- 
aire Dealer's. Or write 

Frigidaire, Dayton 1,0, 








Use the best-tasting 
Sa/t Substitute ever made. 


* sprinkles and 
seasons like salt 







e enhances food flavor 


e retains flavor in 
cooking , baking 
and canning 


SALT SUBSTITUTE 


Available at grocers everywhere 


AVAILABLE FOR THE FIRST TIME 


ADOLPH’S LOW SODIUM MEAT TENDERIZER 
Seas: ied and Non-Seasoned . makes every cut 
and rade of meat extra tender and flavorful. 


ASK YOUR GROCER FOR 
Adolph’s Low Sodium Meat Tenderizer, 


OAdolph's ltd., Los Angeles 46, California 


Screening has come a single compound 
that kills infant lampreys without hurting 
rainbow trout or bluegill sunfish. It is 
now being tested on other fish. and if it 
still looks good, next summer when the 
Streams are low it will get a full-scale test. 

The beauty of chemical treatment for 
lampreys is that it will kill five hatches 
at once. The adults spend only one year 
in the lakes, returning to the streams to 
spawn and die. If the poison were used 
liberally for two years in succession, it 
might make Great Lakes lampreys as 
scarce as bison. 


Fossils of the Future 

Ecologist Lee Merriam Talbot, 
an animal man by heritage: 
father, C. Hart Merriam, was the first 
chief of the U.S. Biological Survey. So 
when the Survival Service of the Inter- 
national Union for the Protection of Na- 
ture, formed under UNESCO sponsor- 
ship, offered him a job, Talbot snapped 
it up. 

The job was beyond the wildest dreams 
of the ex-Marine ecologist. His assign- 
ment: to travel through the Near East 
and Southeast Asia. paying calls on ani- 
mals threatened with extinction, and try 
to figure out how to keep them from 
following the dodo. Last week Talbot 
was back in the U.S.. having escaped 
extinction himself on several occasions 
by a narrow margin, and bringing curious 
tales about the “fossils of the future.” 

Rhino & Cures. The biggest of the 
threatened animals is the Indian rhinoc- 
eros, of which only a few hundred survive, 
A creature that only an animal man 
could love, it has the temper of a bald 
hornet, the odor of cattle-boat bilge water 
and the bodily build of a Sherman tank. 
It resents ecologists, as it does everything 
else, so Talbot made his survey from the 
back of a tall bull elephant. Once he came 


25, is 
his grand- 


| face to face with a mother rhino as she 


bathed her child in a mud wallow. 

The elephant wheeled and bolted. The 
thino charged. snorting in the elephant’s 
wake and trying to gore him with her 
24-in. horn. Talbot watched from the 
rumble seat as the rhino drew alongside 
the elephant and ripped an 18-in. gash 
in his side. Then the two animals veered 
apart as if on diverging rails. “J suppose,” 
says Talbot, “that mama went back to 
her baby and told him: ‘That's how it’s 
done.’ ” 

As Talbot made his rounds. he found 
that the trouble among dwindling breeds 
was almost always man. and that there 
Was generally some factor involved be- 
sides mere competition for land and food, 
Rhinos, for instance, are persistently 
hunted all over Southeast Asia because 
they are believed to have medicinal value, 
The Chinese consider powdered rhinoc- 
eros horn a powerful aphrodisiac (it is 
not), and will pay $2,s00 for a single 
horn. Other parts of the animal, too, 
have honored places in the Asian pharma- 
copoeia. Cups made of rhino horn detect 


| poison by shattering to bits or by making 


the poison bubble. 
leg trouble; 


Rhino shin is good for 
the hip cures female dis- 
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Walter Bennett 
Eco.ocist TALBot 
The trouble is almost always man. 


orders. Even the dung is beneficial for 
skin ailments. 

Lion & Oryx. Thus the rhino has been 
hunted almost to extinction. In Nepal, 
says Talbot, the Indian rhinoceros has 
another ecological problem. The Nepalese 
use rhinos to speed the upward reincar- 
nation of the souls of their ancestors. The 
cure for delay in this process is to kill a 
rhino, sit inside its carcass. and drink to 
the health of the ancestor's soul in rhino 
blood, 

Other threatened animals have differ- 
ent relationships with capricious man. The 
chief threat to the Asiatic lions has been 
glory-secking maharajas, who have hunted 
the beasts with modern firearms. as their 
ancestors once hunted them with more 
primitive weapons. The result: few lions 
remain. 

In Arabia Talbot found that the oryx, 
a handsome black-and-white antelope, is 
almost extinet because Arabs believe that 
to kill one is a great deed. In the old 
days of horses and spears, the feat was 
reasonably difficult, but today great 
motorcades of oil-rich princes of Araby 
chase the oryx across the desert with 
barbaric howls and the roar of powerful 
engines. One emir organized a 300-car 
hunt. Now the oryx has retreated into 
the Rub‘ al Khali (empty quarter) of 
Southern Arabia, where at most 100 sur- 
vive. Talbot does not think they will 
survive for long. The same emir is after 
them hell-bent with airplanes. 

Wherever he went Talbot tried to find 
out how the threatened animals live and 
how they can be protected. In some cases 
he thinks he aroused local sympathy. In 
one case he found that native beliefs are 
working in the animals’ favor. The Bur- 
mese brow-antlered deer was recently on 
the verge of extinction, but now Jit is 
left strictly alone. The natives think that 
eating its flesh will aggravate venereal 
diseases, 
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CANADIAN WHISKY, A BLEND, 86.8 PROOF + SCHENLEY IMPORT CORP., N.Y. 








Looking for gifts that say 
“Merry Christmas” 
over and over again? 








When you give gifts of steel you can 
be sure they will last longer. That's 
because steel is one of the most dur- 
able metals there is. 
Gifts of steel won't break or shatter. 
They keep their original shape and 
beauty better. And because they are 
lasting gifts, they will be remembered 
j as Christmas gifts years later. 
| As a leading supplier of basic steels 


NATIONAL STEEL 


GRANT BUILDING 





necessary to manufacture these prod- 
ucts, we help make possible a wide 
variety of beautiful, long-lasting gifts 
such as you see above. 
At National Steel it is our constant 
goal to produce better and better steels 
—America’s great bargain metal—of 
the quality and in the quantity wanted 
. When it is wanted . . . at the 
lowest possible cost to our customers. 


A CORPORATION 


PITTSBURGH, PA, 


Furnace Corp. « Nationa! Steel Products ¢ 


Hlanna tron Ore Go. « National 





NATIONAL 
STEEL 







SEVEN CREAT DIVISIONS 
WELDED INTO ONE COMPLETE 
STEEL-MAKING STRUCTURE 


Great Lakes Steel Corporation « Weirton Steel 


Company * Stran-Steel Corporation « The Hanna 


o.* 





en Corp. 





There’ no gin like GORDONS 


94.4 PROOF + 100% NEUTRAL SPIRITS DISTILLED FROM GRAIN * GORDON'S DRY GIN CO., LTD., LINDEN, N. J, 
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Experiment 


When NBC put on last week’s Spectac- 
ular (Sun. 7:30 p.m.), it was doing more 
than merely telecasting a British farce 
starring Rex Harrison as an inconstant 
lover in The Constant Husband. For the 
first time in history, TV was giving the 
premiére of a feature film before the 
movie had been shown in any U.S. 
theater. Nobody is sure yet exactly where 
the experiment will lead, but at least 
three groups had reason to be pleased 
that ‘it was being tried: the producers 
(London Films) got $200,000 for allow- 
ing the new film to be telecast; the net- 
work made a profit by selling all the ad- 
vertising space on the go-minute show; 
the public had a first look at a new movie. 

Moviegoers who pay to see The Con- 
stant Husband in a movie theater will 
still have an advantage: 20 minutes more 
of the picture and no commercials. 








Tony MAartTIN 


The Week in Review 


TV seems to be demonstrating that 
music should be heard and not seen. In 
emphasizing video at the expense of au- 
dio on musical shows, TVmen often sac- 
rifice good sound, and sometimes good 
music, without managing to get good TV. 
The televiewer who closes his eyes and 
listens can hear how crude, sloppy and 
badly balanced most TV music is. Open- 
ing his eyes and looking, he can see how 
overbaked or tasteless the images that go 
with music can be. Last week's musical 
shows ranged from a brand-new opera to 
the singing of vintage popular songs. Most 
were calculated to make a music lover 
run to his radio or record player. 

A Devil Raises Hell. The opera, Lucas 
Foss’s Griffelkin, with libretto by Alistair 
Reid, was offered by the VBC Opera The- 
ater (Sun. 4 p.m.). Griffelkin is a little 
devil whose tenth-birthday gift is to be 
sent up to earth to raise a little hell. 
When he does a good deed, he is banished 
forever to earth, where he happily be- 
comes, minus tail and horns, a normal 
small boy. What with a singing letter-box 
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DinAH SHORE 
Singers should be heard and not seen. 


and dancing lions, Griffelkin was in the 
old operatic tradition. But the music did 
not sound much more inspired than the 
book. Most of the time the orchestra 
played far below the singers. as if it were 
off in another studio (it was), and in one 
dramatic crowd scene, where orchestra 
and singers are supposed to rise to a 
crashing climax, the climax faded out, as 
if the sound had got to be too much for 


the engineers, and they had put their hands | 


to the controls (they did). 

One of the most popular musical shows 
on TV, and the oldest, is NBC’s Your 
Hit Parade (Sat. 10:30 p.m.), which of- 
fers musical dramatizations of the top 
seven tunes of the week, aided by the 
vocal efforts of Dorothy Collins, Gisele 
Mackenzie, Snooky Lanson and Russell 
Arms, and abetted by the orchestral min- 
istrations of Raymond Scott. However 
many weeks a tune may hit Your Hit 
Parade, a different dramatization honors 





Eppre FISHER 


it each time. The dramatizations also 
have a way of transporting viewers and 
listeners far off in space and time, and 
even in spirit. 

A Song Before Supper. Last week Tie 
Yellow Rose of Texas was on a gaslit 
stage back in Civil War days, with drum- 
mer girls marching to its stirring beat. 
Love Is a Many Splendored Thing took 
place in a many-splendored pastoral scene 
(with a dismounted Gisele Mackenzie in 
riding clothes). Love and Marriage was in 
an abstract setting of sky and bliss, con- 
cluding with a wedding procession. The 
Shifting, Whispering Sands had Snooky 
Lanson looking like an obbligato against 
a film showing “the beauty and terror of 
the desert.” Moments to Remember (a 
comedy number) went to Africa, where 
a couple of big-game hunters were popped 
into stew pots by cannibals, and were 
seen singing before they became supper 
(Tarzan finally swung in on a vine and 
rescued the lady). A Romantic Guy, / 
became a top-hat-and-white-tie serenade, 
and Suddenly There Is a Valley went to 
a hospital, where a nurse (Dorothy Col- 


lins) sang her “song of optimism and | 













NEW! 


AUTOMATIC 
ROOM 





De Luxe Room Heater, model H-2. Turns 
on and off automatically as room heat 
changes. Fan-forced heat. 1320 and 1650 
watts, Only $39.95* 





INSTANT HEAT 


at the flick of a finger 
++. anywhere you want it! 
























e@ Ideal for bathrooms, bedrooms, 
children’s rooms, playrooms, cot- 
tages, offices, farms. 

@ Giantcopper reflector diffuses clean, 
odorless heat. 

@ Saves on fuel bills in spring and 
fall—no need to turn on your central 
heating to warm up one room. 


@ Heats two ways: radiant heat plus 
fan-forced heat. 

@ Safety-engineered—shuts off auto- 
matically if tipped over. 

@ Signal light lets you know when 
it’s on. 

Automatic 
Heater, model H-1. 
Built-in thermostat, 
1320 watts. 


Only $19.95* 


*Manufacturer’s recom- 
mended retail or Fair 
Trade price, Automatic 
Blanket and Fan Dept., 
Small Appliance Division, 
General Electric Company, 
Bridgeport 2, Connecticut. 
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IN THE NEW BROTHERHOOD BUILDING, Kansas City, Kansas 


“Movable Hauserman Interiors 
have paid us a dividend of 
*51,142 in 6 years’ 


Mr. Wm, J. Buckley, International Secretary Treasurer, International 
Brotherhood of Boilermakers and Shipbuilders, Blacksmiths, Forgers 
and Helpers of America. New Brotherhood Bidg., Kansas City, Kansas. 


In handling tenant needs for interior wall rearrangements alone, 
owners of the new Brotherhood Building in Kansas City, Kansas, 
have saved $13,624 in only six years. The building has Movable 
HAUSERMAN Interiors from top to bottom. Because of HAUSERMAN'S 
complete flexibility, all interior changes since the building’s dedi- 
cation in 1949 have been handled quickly as well as economically, 


With each succeeding move these savings will grow, just as the six- 
year maintenance-cost saving of $37,518 will increase yearly. The 
handsome green walls will never need expensive repainting. Their 
factory-applied, baked-enamel finish requires only periodic, in- 
expensive soap-and-water washing to maintain its fresh appearance, 


Whether you are building or remodeling, see first hand how 
HAUSERMAN can pay similar long-range dividends for you. A 
phone call is all it takes to arrange a visit to several HAUSERMAN 
installations in your vicinity. Consult the Yellow Pages for the 
HAUSERMAN phone number. 


MOVABLE HAUSERMAN INTERIORS 


National Lifetime Service 
An Exclusive Hauserman Dividend 




















free booklet! Fees ce a a 
| THE E. F. HAUSERMAN COMPANY | 

Describes the many cost- | 7510 Grant Avenue * Cleveland 5, Ohio | 
saving advantages of using | Please send your free booklet to: I 
movable steel walls for every | | 
type of non-residential appli- | Name ee l 
cation... also reports on | Company Title i] 
how eight companies saved | | 
@ total of $595,363 by using | Address - | 
Movable HAUSERMAN Walls. | ci. ——— | 

u 


Write for your copy today. 
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faith” to a suffering patient. Autumn 
Leaves had a jazzy Red Riding Hood 
ruffle a slick “wolf” in a wooden glen. 

The Voice of Firestone (Mon. 8:30 
p.m., ABC) has a steady popularity as a 
family show because it offers light, semi- 
classic music that is sweet and sentimen- 
| tal. Its audio is not helped by a video 
that has a male model just sitting around 
while a soprano (Elaine Malbin) rather 
absent-mindedly strokes his cheek and 
reaches, not always successfully, for high 
notes. 

The vintage popular tunes (Gus Kahn 
hits of yesteryear) were sung by Tony 
Martin on NBC's show of the same name 
(Mon. 7:30 p.m.). This show. like Eddie 
| Fisher’s (Wed. 7:30 p.m.. NBC) and 
Dinah Shore’s (Tues., ‘Thurs. 7:30 p.m., 
NBC), is dominated by a handsome singer 
who manages to put the imprint of his 
own personality on the songs he sings. 
Nonetheless, it is sometimes disturbing to 
watch the curious expressions on the faces 
of even these popular singers as they 
grope for the right note and also try to 
arrange their features to fit the varying 
emotions of a foolish lyric. 





Program Preview 

For the week starting Wednesday, 
Nov. 16. Times are E.S.T., subject to 
change. 


TELEVISION 


20th Century-Fox Hour (Wed. to 
p.m., CBS). The Late George Apley, with 
Raymond Massey, Joanne Woodward, 
Ann Harding. 

NBC Matinee Theater (Thurs. 3p.m., 
NBC), Adaptation of Henry James’s The 
Aspern Papers. 

Football (Sat. 4:15 p.m., NBC). 
Southern California v, UC.L.A; 

Ford Star Jubilee (Sat. 9:30 p.m, 
CBS). The Caine Mutiny Court Martial, 
| starring Lloyd Nolan. Barry Sullivan. 

George Gobel Show (Sat. 10 p.m., 
NBC). With Peggy King. 

Hallmark Hall of Fame (Sun. 4 p.m., 
NBC). George Bernard Shaw's The 
Devil’s Disciple, starring Maurice Evans, 

Omnibus (Sun. s p.m.. CBS). She 
Stoops to Conquer, starring Michael 
Redgrave. 

Medic (Mon. 9 p.m., NBC). How the 
doctors tried to save Abraham Lincoln 
after he was shot. 

Playwrights ‘56 (Tues. 9:30 p.m., 
NBC), Daisy Daisy, starring Tom Ewell, 
Jane Wyatt. 





Rapio 


Weekday (Mon.-Fri. 10 a.m.-6 p.m., 
NBC). Margaret Truman, Mike Wallace 
put together a day-long show of news, 
music, drama, chatter, oddities, 

Philadelphia Orchestra (Sat. 9:05 
p.m., CBS). All-Wagner program. Con- 
ductor: Eugene Ormandy, 

New York Philharmonic-Symphony 
(Sun. 2:30 p.m., CBS). Music by Beetho- 
ven, Brahms, Mendelssohn. Soloist: Mis- 
cha Elman. 

Boston Symphony Orchestra (Mon. 
| 8:15 p.m., NBC). Music of Mozart. 
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| START HUNTING 
FOR A 
NEW PLANT SITE 


UCH as we like to see new plants move 
into the South—and we confess we 
welcome every one that locates along our 
lines—you can count on one thing. Our 
Industrial Development Department will 
never attempt to “sell” you a plant location 
that isn’t just right for you. 
Our experts in this department know the 
Southland intimately. They live and work 
here — and are qualified in all respects to 









BETTER SEE THE FOLKS 


THEY'RE 
SQUARE SHOOTERS, 


rt a ohare 
| : 7 


Gf 


advise where particular plant site specifi- 
cations can best be met. And if they can’t 
be met, our people will tell you that, too! 


This policy of honesty and sincerity has 
made us a lot of friends. It helps explain, 
too, why so many engineering firms and 
plant location counselors utilize our 
services and seek our advice. May we help 
you?... 

"Look Ahead—Look South!” 


Hhrry t, Wepietley 


President 


RAILWAY SYSTEM 


WASHINGTON, D.¢ 


The Southern Serves the South 
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AT SOUTHERN RAILWAY. 
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Revelation in Cookham 


ern English art could be w ritten without a 
mention of this artist.” intoned London’s 
Times last week. “but to omit him is to lanes and the River Thames around Paint- 
er Spencer’s small native Berkshire village 
of Cookham (Pop. 5,900), 27 miles west 


miss one of the most remarkable figures 
of the century.” The Manchester Guard- 
tan agreed: “The most original artist of 
our time, a mystic to whom nothing is 
commonplace,” 
was Britain’s puckish, eccentric Stanley 
Spencer, 64, who was being honored last as a 
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SPENCER'S “CHRIST PREACHING AT COOKHAM REGATTA: LISTENING FROM PUNTS” 


“An academic, Stylistic history of mod- 


everyday terms 


of London. 
The painter in question 


medical 





ERLIN-born George Grosz, 62. js no newcomer to scenes 
of horror. It has saturated his work, from his earliest 
sketches of World War I’s mutilated and dead to such 
latter-day oils as The Pit (opposite), done in 1946 and 
now a public favorite in the Wichita (Kans.) Art Museum. 
A Little Ves and a Big No, the title of Grosz’s auto- 
biography, sums up his attitude to life. But though his 
little yes in the years since 1932, when he came to the 
U.S., has produced some pleasant, classic nudes and some 
sunlit passages of Cape Cod dunes, it js Grosz’s big no, 
Wrenched out of his own past and flung violently across 
the canvas, that Sives his work its Strength and impact. 
The Determined No. Each turn of Grosz’s early life 
in Germany seemed only to strengthen his determined no, 
Born in a lower-middle-class innkeeper’s family and fa- 
therless at six, Grosz rebelled against his cane-wielding 
Prussian teachers and was expelled from school. Turning 
to art, he made his way through Dresden’s Royal Academy 
of Art, arrived in Berlin shortly before World War I. 

It took only a few months at the Western front as an 
enlisted man in the Kaiser's infantry to turn Grosz’s boy- 
hood love of military panoply into a deep hatred of war. 
He was twice invalided, the second time to a military 
hospital for the shell-shocked and insane. After discharge. 
Grosz found the Subject that made his reputation: the 
Postwar nightmare of inflation-ridden Berlin. Grosz glared 
at the world with jaundiced, penetrating eye, set down 


week with a retrospective of 83 oils at 
London’s Tate Gallery. The paintings 
represented a lifetime devoted to religious 
d in the comfortable, 
of barnyards, country 


themes—all depicte 


Burning Bush. The son of a church 
Organist, Spencer got his training at Lon- 
don’s Slade School of Fine Art, served 
corpsman 


PUBLIC FAVORITE 


to Cookham. It was in Cookham 


seems perfectly natural that angels 


5 “The Pit” 


the characters he saw in portraits etched in gall: frozen- 
faced Prussian officers, lecherous, high-collared industrial- 
ists, black-marketeers, mutilated soldiers, and the city’s 
frumpish, lard-fleshed whores. Perversely, the rich en- 
joyed their own caricatures. But when the Nazis took 
over, they were not So understanding: Grosz's savage 
anti-Hitler cartoons soon earned him a place at the top of 
their list of decadent painters, 

The Reluctant Yes. Grosz was saved from a concentra- 
tion camp by an invitation to teach in Manhattan’s Art 
Students’ League. Though he threw himself into his work, 
he soon disappointed his champion, vinegar-tongued U.S, 
Painter John Sloan, by going soft, burying his Germanic 
Vitriol and trying to establish new roots as an illustrator. 
But as Grosz himself noted: “It is not easy to keep re- 
peating yes, everything's fine,” 

With The Pit, which Grosz identifies simply as “the story 
of my life,” the big no sounded loud and clear again. In it 
are the memories Grosz has tried to drown in the oil of his 
canvases: a bloated soldier from his war years, carrying his 
own amputated leg; a drunken. alcoholic child; ‘Grosz’s 
mother, killed in a World War II air raid; an opulent nude 
being clawed by a bodiless arm; gibbets full of dancing fig- 
ures; and, brooding over all the specter Death and a blood- 
smeared female Europe, satiated to the point of idiogy. 
Grosz, who pulls no punches, says grimly of his bloody 
Mother Europe: “She is Satisfied. She’s eaten too much.” 


: Grosz 
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soldier in World War I before returning 


Spencer had his day of revelation: “Quite 
suddenly I became aware that everything 
was full of special meaning, and this made 
everything holy. The instinct of Moses to 
take off his shoes when he saw the burn- 
ing bush was very similar to my feelings. 
I saw many burning bushes jn Cookham,” 

For Spencer, who patterned the Virgin 
Mary after his cousin, a milkmaid, it 


and infantry their visitations should call on Sarah 




















fashion 
foreword 


for 56 
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hey ve done it again, 


These photos make it pretty clear that ow finger-on-the-future 
stylists—originators of the hardtop. the panoramic windshield and, 
most recently, the 4-door hardtop—have advanced automotive design 
many a fashion furlong further in our °56 Oldsmobiles, Buieks and 
Cadillacs. 


And our engineers have also topped their former triumphs—as you'll 
discover when you visit your General Motors dealer to look these 
beauties over. They have come through for you with even more 
powerful, more economical high-compression engines. even 
smoother, more efficient automatic transmissions—plus a wealth of 
improvements in Safety Power Steering, Power Brakes and all the 
other GM-engineered contributions to car performance, safety and 
comfort—including air conditioning. 

CHEVROLET PONTIAC OLDSMOBILEI BUICK CADILLA( 

{/] with Body by Fisher GM¢ TRUCK & COACH 


GENERAL 


MOTORS 
leads the way 
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wty-Eight DeLuxe Holiday Sedan 





1956 Buick Roadmaster 4-Door Riviera 





1956 Cadillac Sedan deVille 














Steels are like a family 


-..each with its own pe rsonality, its own special talents 





MUCH OF YouR Krre HENWARE is made of steel. So are hard that it is used in machine tools to sh ipe “solter’ 


the hundreds of thousands of miles of railroad rails that steel into things to serve you. 
criss-cross the nation. And so Is practically all of your 


t hil FROM MINES throughout the world. the people of 
automobile, 


Union Carbide eather ores and refine them into more 


THEY’RE ALL STEEL, but that’s where the similarity 


than 50 different alloying metals that are vital te mak 
ends, In your kitchen. it’s shining, rust-resistant stain 


ing more and better steel. 

less steel. In or; vils, it’s ¢ irbon steel] - strong and touch 

to endure years of hard service And there are more FREE: Learn how ALLOoYs. ¢ IRBONS, GASES, CHEMICALS 

than 160 differe nt kinds of eaitceasisiis steels. and PLASTICS improve | 
What makes the diflerence amone steels? The 


tat you use, Asif, 
most “Products and Processes” 
important influence is alloving metals chromium. 





manganese, tungsten, vanadium. and others, 
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Tubb, whom Spencer remembers vividly 
when “she knelt right down in the street 
at the time there was a thing called Hal- 
ley’s comet.” On the day of the Resur- 
rection, Spencer paints the whole Cook- 
ham churchyard opening up as the dead 
come forth. In one version Spencer por- 
trays himself on judgment morn. lean- 
ing against a tombstone. his work appar- 
ently done. 

Such treatment of religious themes. 
peopled with Cookham’s ham-handed men- 
folk and bosomy barmaids painted in flat, 
low-keyed colors, has kept Artist Spencer 
a storm center. Harrumphed Fellow Art- 
ist Sir Winston Churchill: “If that is 
the Resurrection, I can contemplate with 
considerable equanimity the prospect of 
eternal sleep.” But it has also brought 
Spencer fame, if not riches, including 
membership in the Royal Academy and 
the order of Commander of the British 
Empire. 

Button for Perfection. The current 
Tate retrospective shows why. While earn- 
ing a living by turning out popular land- 
scapes and portraits, Spencer has devoted 
the past 22 years to decorating a “chapel 
in the air’ whose dimensions are nothing 
less than Cookham itself, with the main 
street for the nave, the River Thames as 
“a side aisle.” Into it, Spencer fits his 
Pentecost. Cana and “couples” cycles, 
filling them out with Bruegelesque pic- 
tures of everyday life. Nothing is too 
mundane to leave out. Says Spencer: 
“All ordinary acts such as the sewing on 
of a button are religious things and a 
part of perfection.” 

Latest work for Spencer's proposed 
chapel is a series on Christ Preaching at 
Cookham Regatta. For one panel, Listen- 
ing from Punts (see cut), Spencer has 
drawn on his boyhood memories of Ed- 
wardian regatta-goers who arrived for 
river-barge concerts. “From people listen- 
ing to Bach,” says he, “it’s not such a 
long step to people listening to Christ. 
It’s almost the same, nearly there. So I 
decided to make it Christ preaching a 
sermon.” Spencer liked the idea so much 
that he plans to repeat the subject on 
the other side of the Thames as well. 
Neither Christ figure has yet been painted, 
but Spencer promises: “He'll be having 
a good time. He'll be better entertain- 
ment than the orchestra. He'll be the 
most regattaish thing in the regatta.” 


Degas in Wax 

“I must learn a blind man’s trade.” 
French Impressionist Edgar Degas said 
sadly toward the end of his life. Faced 
with rapidly failing eyesight, he turned 
increasingly to sculpture in wax as the 
one remaining form left for him in his 
life in the twilight. Last week 60 of 
Degas’ original wax statues. preserved 
over the years by a French foundry and 
only recently come to light. were for the 
first time on display at Manhattan's 
Knoedler Gallery. 

Encased in the wax forms is the same 
magic world of ballet dancers. women 
bathing and race track studies of jockeys 
and thoroughbreds that Degas made 
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famous with his paintings. But the studies | 
are far from being ancient relics from the 
past. The wax figurines by their very 
defects—the mark of being studio studies, 
their unfinished surfaces, even the thumb 
prints left by Degas’ nervous, racing 
hands as he worked—gain a sense ot | 
startling immediacy. 

Degas never meant his wax studies to 
be seen. He doubted his own results, 
wrote a friend at the time: “I never 
seem to achieve anything with my blasted 
sculpture.” He often journeyed to the 
Hébrard Foundry on the outskirts of Paris 
to pick up pointers. In his lifetime. he 
exhibited only one statue, an awkward 
ballet rat dressed in a real gauze tutu and 
hair ribbon. But even this and a few other 
waxworks caused his friend Renoir to ex- 
claim: “Why, Degas is the greatest living 
sculptor.” Degas was not so sure, once 
remarked: “To be survived by sculpture 








Oynevor Rhys—Lire 
Decas’ “DANCER’ 


Where beauty balances awkwardness. 


in bronze—what a responsibility! Bronze 
is so very indestructible.” 

When death put an end to his inde- | 
cision in 1917, nearly 150 uncast statues 
were found in his studio, half of them 
already broken. The rest were sent to the 
Hébrard Foundry to be cast after World 
War I. Twenty-two bronzes were made | 
of each figure, but with such exquisite 
care that the originals survived unharmed, 

Such studies as Dancer Putting on Her 
Stocking (see cut), only 18 inches high, 
show what could have been lost. Working 
freely and using broken paintbrush han- 
dles and odd bits of wire for stiffening, 
the artist molded a quick study of a 
dancer observed at a moment where awk- 
wardness and beauty balance. In its very 
casualness it is as close as the viewer 
can come to Degas’ actual moment of 
creation. As such, it is well worth the 
study. For in his masterly ability to 
render form in motion, few artists have 
surpassed Degas, | 








Refresh your 
TIRED EYES daily, 


—_— 


regularly with 
a 2-drop bath 
of MURINE 


Every day, and during the 
day—refresh your tired eyes 
in seconds with just two 
drops of Murine in each eye. 
Murine’s seven tested ingre- 
dients make it gentle as a 
tear—use it as often as your 
eyes would like. It makes 
your eyes feel good. 


MURINE 


“for your eyes 
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MILAN AIRLINES 
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NAPLES 15 East 51st St., New York 


MU 8-3700 


completely NEW YORK 
; +++ and the perfect hotel for 
busy men and women! 


Enjoy ovr Mid-Manhatten locotion 
overlooking Central Pork. Wolk to 
Fifth Ave, theatres, Radio City, 


Choice single rooms, private bath, 
radio, $6 to $10.50; doubles: $10 to 
$16.50. Many with television, 


For Teletype reservations 
NY 1-3949, Write for Booklet ™ 


Ple arrive by our beautiful 
PARK ENTRANCE 


7740) Wa 


106 CENTRAL PARK SOUTH 
(At Sixth Avenue) NEW YORK 
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Special Christmas Rates 





Z One subscription (your own, new or re- 
v4 newal) or one gift......, $6.00 
Each additional gift only........$4.50 
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Blazing a New Santa Fe trail ! 


New Main Line 


Santa Fe inaugurates shorter, 
between Dallas and Chicago and other points 


— 
a= 


It opens December Ist... Santa Fe’s new 
main line into Dallas, the longest main 
line construction over new territory by 
any railroad in 25 years. 


It is 49.3 miles long. 


It begins a whole new Santa Fe rail 
service for travelers and shippers in the 
Dallas area. Better, faster service than 
ever before. 


It opens thousands of acres of newly 
developed plant sites to give the fast- 
growing industries of North Texas room 
to stretch. 


This is “modern pioneering” by Amer- 
ica’s New Railroad. Another chapter in 
Santa Fe’s long history of trail blazing 
in North Texas that started way back 
in 1886. Pioneering — building new—that 
has never stopped. 


All along the line, people and com- 
munities feel the benefits of Santa Fe’s 
building new, and day after day some- 


faster passenger and freight route 


thing new is being done to make ‘“‘Amer- 
ica’s New Railroad” better and better. 


It costs Santa Fe millions of earned 
dollars to keep ‘America’s New Railroad” 
growing newer every day — but not one 
penny comes from the taxes you pay. 


How Santa Fe’s New Main Line into Dallas 
benefits North Texas 


NEW. The new Dallas main line provides 
daily Santa Fe Chief streamlined passenger 
service all the way between Chicago and 
Dallas without changing trains. 


NEW. The new Dallas main line cuts off 
hours of shipping time for freight from 
Chicago, the North and East—and provides 
more time for loading outbound freight 
at Dallas. 


NEW. The new Dallas main line makes pos- 
sible the development of thousands of acres 
of fine plant sites, affording greater oppor- 
tunity than ever before to progressive and 
expanding industries in North Texas. 


SANTA FE SYSTEM LINES 


OTHER SANTA FE LINES 
LEADING TO CLEBURNE, 
HOUSTON, GALVESTON, 
WEST TEXAS AND CALIFORNIA 
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WALL STREET 


Every Man a Capitalist 
(See Cover) 

The president of the New York Stock 
Exchange, the citadel of American capital- 
ism, is a happily extraverted man in a 
grey (or sometimes blue) flannel suit who 
seems little different from the hundreds of 
other commuters who ride the 8:09 (or 
sometimes the 8:17) from Greenwich, 
Conn, to Manhattan every weekday. But 
George Keith Funston is a man with a 
mission; he wants to make every Ameri- 
can a capitalist. His method: persuade 
every American who can afford it to buy 
stock in corporations, thus share in the 
amazing yet steady growth of the Ameri- 
can economy. 

President Funston seems preordained 
for his evangelist’s job. He is in the prime 
of life (45), tall (6 ft. 3 in.), ruggedly 
built (200 Ibs.), and he has a boyish smile 
and an easy friendliness that make him at 
ease with Kansas dirt farmers, Milwaukee 
matrons or millionaire Texans. He is not 
interested in who sells the stock—or in 
what companies—so long as the stock is 
sound. Says he: “A very small amount of 
personal savings goes into direct stock 
ownership. I'm not interested in how we 
split the pie. I want a bigger pie.” 

Last week Wall Street was baking a pie 
much suited to Funston’s taste; it was 
getting ready to float the first public stock 
issue of the Ford Motor Co. (Time, Nov. 
14). To Funston, this was a “landmark in 
the history of the ownership” of American 
business. To brokers, it was the biggest 
stock pie they had ever seen ($400 mil- 
lion). And everyone seemed to want to 
buy a bite. Orders flooded in by mail and 
phone; thousands of people who had nev- 
er ventured inside a broker's office got 
ready to shell out their savings at the 
magic name of Ford. Even the U.A.W.- 
C.1.0., which had flatly turned down an 
offer from Ford last May to permit mem- 
bers to buy stock at half price, now 
begged for a stock-buying plan. 

Gold-Plated Group. To float the new 
issue, the Ford Foundation, which will get 
the proceeds, chose a collection of gold- 
plated co-managers to head the biggest 
syndicate ever formed in Wall Street. The 
names sounded like a roll call of the finan- 
cial world’s leaders. 

Manager of the group is San Francisco’s 
Blyth & Co., which was founded by 
Charles R. Blyth in 1914 with money bor- 
rowed on his Simplex car, is now one of 
the West Coast’s biggest financial houses. 
As top manager, Blyth picked its Vice 
President Lee Limbert, 58, who has super- 
vised the raising of billions in cash for 
such giants as Pacific Gas & Electric and 
Bank of America. Other co-managers: 
@ Goldman, Sachs & Co., headed by In- 
vestment Banker Sidney Weinberg. 64, 
who knows Washington (where he has 
served for 22 years in half a dozen big 
jobs) as well as he knows Wall Street, and 


who has had a guiding hand in Keith 
Funston’s career. 

@ Kuhn, Loeb & Co., headed by John M. 
Schiff, which originally specialized in rail- 
road financing, and helped raise the cash 
to build the Pennsylvania and Baltimore 
& Ohio railroads. 

@ Lehman Bros., bossed by Robert Leh- 
man and one of the top utilities under- 
writers. 

@ White. Weld & Co., presided over by 
Alexander White and a leading dealer in 
oil and gas securities. 

@ First Boston Corp., run by James 
Coggeshall, the second biggest U.S. under- 
writer (first: Halsey, Stuart & Co.). 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane, 
which was started in 1914 by: Charles 
Merrill, has grown under Managing Part- 
ner Winthrop Smith into the biggest of all 
U.S. brokerage houses. 

The group is now signing up $50 secu- 
rities dealers around the U.S. to help dis- 
tribute the Ford stock, or rather, to-ration 
out the 7,000,000 shares. The foundation 
wants the stock sold in small lots, and the 
dealers may parcel out as few as ten shares 
to a customer. The selling group hopes to 
work out all sales details so that the 
foundation can file a registration state- 
ment with the Securities & Exchange Com- 
mission by Jan. 1. With quick approval, 
the stock will go on sale Jan. 20. The price 
is still not set. But, on the basis of Ford’s 
book value of $38 a share and estimated 
profits this year (about $6 a share), Wall 
Streeters guess that the price will be 
around $60 a share and will quickly soar 
when trading begins. 

Cardiac Recovery. The Ford stock 
could hardly be floated at a better time. 
The bull market. staggered by the “car- 
diac break” when President Eisenhower 
was stricken, has recovered its health. 
The Dow-Jones industrial average rose 
21.69 points in a fortnight; in two days 
alone last week it went up 12.43 points 
in the fastest rise since November 1954, 
closed the week at 476.54, only ro.gt 
points below the peak reached just before 
Ike’s attack. Railroads and utilities moved 
up also. By week's end the composite 
average of 65 industrial, railroad and util- 
ity stocks stood at 169.53, a level only 
3-98 points short of the bull-market peak. 

The doomsayers, whose voices had risen 
with the cardiac break, were conspicuously 
silent last week. and the ranks of bulls 
were growing again. The market’s biggest 
worry right now is the 1956 presidential 
election. But fear that the election may 
have a profound effect on the market 
seems to have little basis. In the last 
40 years, the market has shown a surpris- 
ing impartiality in its readings of the 
election returns. It has gone up five times 
and gone down five times. It has gone 
up after both Democratic and Republican 
victories, just as it has gone down after 
them. Thus, while there was some differ- 
ence of opinion on the immediate future 
of the market, there was a surprising 
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unanimity of opinion on the state of U.S. 
business—and its future. In the long run, 
it is the state of the economy that will 
determine the course of the market. 

A Bet on the Future. The economy 
shows no sign of weakening. The gross na- 
tional product is now running at the rate 
of $392 billion a vear, some $24 billion 
above last year. Disposable personal in- 
come is up to $272 billion v. $255 billion a 
year ago. The total amount of disposable 
income and savings—the cash that in- 
vestors could put into stocks—is also up. 
So are dividends: more than $7 billion 
was paid out in the first nine months of 
this year, 9.5% more than in 1954. 

Last week two more industrial giants 
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INVESTORS 


recent years, as judged by trading in odd 
lots (less than roo shares). 

The total amount invested in mutual 
funds, which are designed for small in- 
vestors, has passed $7 billion. and the 
funds are growing at the rate of $1 billion 
annually. Some 50.000 small investors 
have joined the Stock Exchange’s Month- 
ly Investment Plan. the favorite stock- 
selling device of President Funston, and 
they now own 600.000 shares worth $24 
million. Another 2,000,000 are investing 
in stock-purchase plans set up by 350 
companies in almost every industry. 

Inevitably, with the market some 25% 
above the 1929 peak on the Dow-Jones 
industrial average. there are comparisons 
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announced their future plans. Chrysler 
President Lester Lum (“Tex”) Colbert 
said his company will spend more than 
$1 billion over the next five years for 
new plants and automated equipment. 
To express “our confidence in the eco- 
nomic outlook,”” Standard Oil (N.J.), the 
world’s biggest oil company, announced 
that in 1956 it will spend a record $1.1 
billion on expansion: 506% on searching 
for new oil, 25° on refineries, and the 
rest for new transportation and marketing 
facilities to get its products to consumers. 

Little Man Beware. In Wall Street 
there are still some experts who distrust 
the supposedly uninformed small inves- 
tors; they like to quote the old saw that 
“when the little man comes in, it is time 
for the professional to get out.”” Actually, 
thanks to President Funston and the vig- 
orous campaigning of brokerage houses 
that conduct stock-market classes all over 
the U.S., the small investor is an increas- 
ingly well-informed buyer. He has done 
about 19% of all the buying and selling in 
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to ‘29—and the disaster that overtook 
small (as well as big) investors. But 
there is as little resemblance between 
the ‘55 and ‘29 markets as there is be- 
tween the dynamic expansion of the 
American economy in 1955 and the static 
economy of 1929. when more and more 
stocks were floated on the same produc- 
tive base. Furthermore. most of the rules 
of the game are different. 

Changing the Rule. In 1929's wide- 
open trading, brokers had wide latitude, 
could set margin requirements as low as 
20%. Stock pools, and a hundred other 
maneuvers to manipulate the market, were 
part of the game. Even companies them- 
selves helped pyramid the shaky market. 
dumping in funds for margin buying. 
When the funds were pulled out, it helped 
bring on the collapse. 

In today’s market, the Federal Re- 
serve Board sets all margin require- 
ments. Now fixed at 70%, they have dis- 
couraged excess speculation. Customers’ 
margin-buying debt was $2.9 billion last 
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week, only 1.4% of the value of all listed 
stocks. The SEC and the exchange itself 
keep a sharp eye out for any market 
manipulation. Exchange members (and 
their firms) who break the rules can be 
hauled up before the New York Stock 
Exchange's board of governors, where 
they get a stern grilling, and punishment 
if found guilty. Last year 20 or 30 brokers 
were disciplined; in extreme cases. they 
can be drummed out altogether. 

This is only one important change in 
the New York Stock Exchange and the 
men who run it. No longer is the ex- 
change a private club, run by its presi- 
dent for the benefit of insiders. The 
modern Stock Exchange has turned itself 
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into a quasi-public institution, well aware 
of its responsibility to investors. The 
changes did not come without protest 
and bitter fighting. During the 1933 con- 
gressional investigation of the market, 
Exchange President Richard Whitney 
rumbled: “The exchange is a perfect in- 
stitution.” He was hopelessly out of date. 
Congress rammed through the Securities 
Act of 1933 and Securities Exchange Act 
of 1934; the reforms were put through 
with the help of Broker William Mc- 
Chesney Martin Jr.. now chairman of 
the FRB. By 1938, Old Guardsman Whit- 
ney was in Sing Sing. guilty of embez- 
zling his customers’ funds. In came the 
Young Turks. with Martin as president, 
to help the exchange police itself. In 1941 
Emil Schram, onetime head of the Re- 
construction Finance Corp., assumed the 
presidency and laid the groundwork for 
the new policy, which was summed up 
by a top broker: “If capitalism is to be 
maintained, the Stock Exchange has to 
be accepted by the public, a place where 
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we can raise the capital we need. We have 
to get people out of the idea that the 
exchange is just a big gambling den.” 

Barefoot Boy. In pursuit of this pol- 
icy, Funston took over as president in 
1951 at $100,000 a year. A_ business- 
trained educator whose most important 
job had been president of Trinity College 
in Hartford, Conn. (student pop. 900), 
he seemed like a kind of barefoot boy in 
Wall Street. He knew little about the 
intricacies of speculative finance, still 
shocks brokers by gaps in his financial 
knowledge. But he did have a lot of ideas 
on how the Stock Exchange could better 
sell itself to the public, and he went 
right to work. 

Among his first moves was a_ long- 
range, nationwide investment campaign: 
“Own your share of American business.” 
He has doubled the exchange’s advertis- 
ing budget to $1,100,000 a year, still 
thinks it is “only a drop in the bucket, 
but we hope ripples will go out from it.” 
He has set up a dozen displays around 
the nation, plugging share ownership, 
pepped up the organization’s monthly 
magazine to a net paid circulation of 
100,000, made three movies including a 
color film entitled What Makes Us Tick 
to be shown to schoolchildren, club- 
women and anyone else interested. 

Out from the exchange offices have 
gone 12 million pamphlets, explaining 
how the exchange works and how to buy 
stocks, They caution that stock buying 
entails a risk, that shares can go down as 
well as up. that stock should be bought 
only after an investor has insurance, ready 
cash for emergencies. But again and again, 
the point is emphasized that a sound in- 
vestment is a stake in the U.S. future. 
Shares should be bought for the long 
term, and buyers should not be scared out 
at a drop in the market. One result: in- 
terest in the exchange has increased so 
much that it is one of New York City’s 
big tourist attractions, with more than 
300,000 visitors touring it annually. 

Funston also worked hard on the ex- 
change’s internal and industry problems. 
He bolstered the exchange’s research and 
statistical department. is now encouraging 
smaller member firms to pool resources 
to lease 1.B.M. machines and wire services, 
revamp their procedures in dozens of ways 
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to help both themselves and their cus- 
tomers. When a fight flared up over ex- 
tending trading hours past the usual 3 
p.m. close, Funston characteristically ran 
a survey to find out what memibers wanted 
finally pushed through a half-hour ex- 
tension in 1952. But he made up for the 
extra work hours by closing the exchange 
on Saturday. With SEC approval, Funston 
also campaigned hard to boost commission 
rates for brokers, eventually convinced 
them by proving that many had been 
losing money on much of their business 
for years without knowing it; he started 
work on a $6,500,000 program to reno- 
vate and add to the 52-year-old exchange 
building at 11 Wall Street, give everyone 
a more comfortable, more efficient place 
to work. 

His special pride and joy is his Monthly 
Investment Plan for small stockholders. 
the first exchange plan to permit people 
to buy stock on a pay-as-you-go basis. 
Like many of the other things Funston 
has done, the plan is the center of a 
controversy, and Funston is the first to 
admit that M.I.P. has gone slower than 
he expected. Some brokers feel that the 
market is high for small investors, that 
they would be wiser buying into a 
mutual plan with its diversified hold- 
ings, instead of concentrating on a single 
company. In defense. Funston points out 
that M.I.P.’s risks are minimized by dol- 
lar averaging, i.e., by putting the same 
amount into a stock at regular intervals, 
the buying prices average out in the 
market's ups and downs. Says he: “When 
we started the plan in 1954, industrial 
averages were at 290, and everyone said 
it was too high. Now the averages are 
at around 470.” 

To plug M.I.P. and the exchange, Fun- 
ston made ten major speeches this year, 
traveled 9,000 miles across the U.S. and 
to Europe. His weekends are often booked 
solid months in advance, and during the 
week, the nights he gets home to his wife 
Betty and three children—Peggy,. 13, Gail, 
10, Keith Jr.. 6—in time for 7 o'clock 
dinner are rare family occasions. Only 
then can he relax, have a few friends in 
for an evening's talk, read history, or pop 
corn with the family. 

Despite his never-ending work, which 
President Roosevelt once described as 
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“the worst job in the world next to mine,” 
Funston usually seems calm and relaxed, 
gives no hint of the driving force that 
keeps him constantly on the move. A 
friend said: “Funston was a guy who 
had success on his mind, right from the 
start. I think he was thoroughly devoted 
to the idea that an awfully good place to 
start business was at the top.” 

The Man from lowa. Young Funston 
had good reason to think so. He was 
born on Oct. 12, 1910, in Waterloo, Iowa, 
into a moderately well-to-do family. Later 
the family moved to Sioux Falls, S$. Dak., 
where his father, George Edwin Funston, 
owned the International Savings Bank. 
Funston, an honor student in school and 
an ardent Boy Scout, seemed to have an 
assured future until everything changed in 
1924. In a bank panic that year, the family 
wealth was swept away, and Funston, in 
his freshman year at high school, had to 
earn money to go to college. He candled 
eggs in a grocery store, became a mes- 
senger boy for a bank, a cashier's assist- 
ant in the local Morrell packing plant, 
finally got a scholarship to Trinity College. 

He went on to Harvard Business School 
(°34), graduated cum laude, then got a 
job setting up a sales incentive plan 
for American Radiator, where he learned 
“not to talk unless you know what you 
are talking about.” In 1940 Sylvania hired 
him away as sales-planning director; a 
year and four months later he was in 
Washington helping Banker Sidney Wein- 
berg set up the Industry Advisory com- 
mittees of the War Production Board, 
became Weinberg’s protégé, and later an 
assistant to War Production Board Chief 
Donald Nelson. Everywhere he went, 
Funston’s personality magically opened 
doors. Said a colleague; “He never bat- 
tered them down. Doors opened as if by 
an electronic eye—the light picked him 
out, and the door just opened.” 

The College Door. The most promising 
door opened for Funston in 1944, when 
Trinity College, its finances in poor shape, 
desperately needed a president who was a 
salesman, educator and administrator 
rolled into one. At 33, Funston became 
one of the youngest college presidents in 
the U.S., immediately took a leave of ab- 
sence for a year and a half to serve in 
the Navy as a lieutenant commander 
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working on contract termination. At one 
of his first faculty meetings on his return, 
Funston explained his credo: “Gentlemen, 
in order to be successful, you must look 
successful.” He had the grounds land- 
scaped, the buildings painted and modern- 
ized, went out to raise funds from the 
alumni and educational foundations. Fun- 
ston would often just walk in, say: “I 
am the president of Trinity College. I 
hope you will be able to give us some 
money.” All told, he raised $5,000,000 
in six years. Funston stopped paying pro- 
fessors on the same level the same salary. 
put them on a merit basis, boosted sala- 
ries 65%. Though Trinity’s professors were 
cool to his businesslike, public-relations 
approach, those outside the college were 
not. Within four years, Funston joined the 
boards of directors of seven companies: 
General Foods, B. F. Goodrich, Connecti- 
cut General Life Insurance, Owen-Corn- 
ing Fiberglas, Hartford Steam Boiler. 
Aetna Insurance, First National Bank. 
On each, Funston, as Weinberg says, “was 
a good director—independent and willing 
to do the homework.” 

Banker Weinberg, who had recommend- 
ed Funston for two of the boards, proposed 
him for the Stock Exchange presidency. 
when ailing Emil Schram was ready to 
resign. The selection committee hired 
Funston because. as one member put it, 
he “represented everything forthright, was 
a man of such character as to immediately 
impress the public that the exchange was 
thinking more in terms of the public 
welfare than the securities business.” 

Tickers & Seats. Forthright President 
Funston’s exchange is the world’s biggest 
and most complex marketplace, auction- 
ing off the securities of 1,090 U.S. com- 
panies. In a normal day’s trading. nearly 
2,600,000 shares of stock change hands at 
the rate of roo transactions every minute. 
The exchange has 1,100 employees and 
officials, 400 of them on the trading floor 
itself; it has 500,000 miles of telephone 
and telegraph wires connecting it with 
4,810 member and nonmember firms 
around the U.S. At trading posts, a pla- 
toon of 18 “quote clerks” give instant 
prices on the most active stocks to bro- 
kers phoning in over private wires; up- 
stairs, another corps of 7o telephone oper- 
ators keep track of 1,271 less active 
stocks, To send the news out to the world, 
a battery of new high-speed ticker-tape 
machines prints every transaction at the 
rate of soo characters per minute on 800 
miles of tape daily. In September's cardi- 
ac break, the tape was rarely more than 
two minutes late. 

With the marvels of the electronic age, 
buying or selling from cities around the 
U.S. can be carried out instantaneously 
by the brokers of the exchange who hold 
seats (current price: $86,000). Only mem- 
bers can buy and sell stock on the ex- 
change floor. Merrill Lynch, with eleven 
exchange seats and 4,600 employees in 
the U.S., can take an order in Los Angeles 
for ‘an active stock such as U.S. Steel, 
wire it to one of its brokers on the floor 
of ‘the exchange, buy the stock and re- 
port*back to the investor in Los Angeles 
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PERFECT CIRCLE STRIKE, in 
which eight employees were wound- 
ed last month at New Castle, Ind., 
has lost members for the U.A.W.- 
C.1.0. In an NLRB election at Per- 
fect Circle’s three plants in Rich- 
mond and Hagerstown, Ind., the 
majority of employees voted against 
the union. The U.A.W. still represents 
strikers at one Perfect Circle plant. 


GUARANTEED ANNUAL WAGE 
suffered its first major setback in 
Ohio, where voters turned down a 
referendum to allow workers to col- 
lect unemployment pay simultane- 
ously from the state and private in- 
dustry. If Ohio does not approve dual 
unemployment compensation by the 
June 1, 1957 deadline, Ford and G.M. 
employees in Ohio will take advan- 
tage of a substitute contract provi- 
sion under which they would alter- 
nate between state payments and 
company benefits calculated to help 
make up the difference. 


OIL MERGER will give Gulf Oil 
Corp., second U.S. international oil 
producer (first: egcney Standard), 
control of Tulsa’s Warren Petroleum 
Corp., one of the biggest U.S. pro- 
ducers and marketers of natural-gas 
products (total assets: $141.5 mil- 
lion). Warren stockholders will get 
eight shares of Gulf for ten Warren 
shares. 


NEW STUDEBAKERS are _ the 
highest-powered cars (up to 210 h.p.) 
in the low-priced field. To meet com- 
petition and. win more than its pres- 
ent 1% of the market, Studebaker 
has thrown out its “sporty” styling, 
redesigned most models along roomy 
Big Three lines. The sports-car look 
will be retained only in a new 
“Hawk” line. 


FREDERIC C. DUMAINE JR. and 
associates have given up hope of 
winning back control of the New 
Haven railroad, have sold their 131,- 
000 shares of New York, New Haven 
& Hartford Railroad preferred stock 
to a group friendly to Patrick B. 


the price he paid—all in an average time 
of two minutes. 

The Chance-Takers. Most of the ac- 
tual trading is done by some 650 brokers, 
but the key men on the exchange floor are 
the comparatively small crew of 350 “spe- 
cialists.” They rank among the last great 
chance-takers of free enterprise, are prob- 
ably in the only business where a man 
can lose a fortune in a few hours. “They're 
the guys.” says Funston, “who insure your 
always being able to find someone who 
wants to do exactly the opposite from 
what you want to do, and at a price very 
close to the last one quoted.” 

Acting both as middlemen for other 
brokers and traders in their own right, 
the specialists are responsible for main- 
taining an orderly, liquid market in the 
stocks they handle. To keep stocks from 
going up or down too fast, specialists must 
buy when no one wants to buy, sell when 


McGinnis, who ousted Dumaine as 
president. Union Securities Corp., a 
Manhattan investment house, bought 
the Dumaine shares, comprising 27% 
of all New Haven preferred, for some 
$60 a share, giving Dumaine & Co. a 
$35 per share profit on the stock. 


HOUSING FOR AGED will be 
pushed by the Housing and Home 
Finance Agency, which plans to ask 
Congress for permission to guaran- 
tee up to 90% of 40-year, 444% loans 
by private banks for low-cost apart- 
ments, sponsored by unions and fra- 
ternal groups, for those over 60. 


AIR LINE PILOTS Association 
may be expelled from the A.F.L. be- 
cause pilots have been crossing pick- 
et lines during the International As- 
sociation of iy oe Engineers’ strike 
against United Airlines. The A.F.L.’s 
National Executive Council has sus- 
pended the Pilots Association and 
will recommend its expulsion at the 
next A.F.L. convention. 


JOB-GRADED LUMBER will help 
do-it-yourself carpenters select the 
grades they need. Western lumber 
mills (which produce about one-third 
of all U.S. soft wood) plan to aban- 
don the old, complicated system of 
grading by numbers, will use names 
instead: construction, standard, util- 
ity or economy. 


U.S. PROSPECTORS will soon start 
looking for oil and minerals in Yem- 
en, one of the last undeveloped Mid- 
dle East nations. A new Washington 
company, headed by Walter S. Ga- 
bler, foreign-investment specialist, 
and Presidential Crony George E. 
Allen, has obtained exclusive explo- 
ration rights for six years. 


GERMAN AUTO BOOM is slowing 
down as a result of new tariff regu- 
lations by other European nations, 
e.g., Belgium and Sweden. Two bc | 
German automakers, Borgward an 
Goliath, are laying off workers. Gi- 
ant Volkswagen will cut to a five- 
day work week early next year. 


everyone else wants to buy. To do the job 
right takes millions. Top specialists can 
lose as much as $200,000 or $300,000 in 
the space of a few hours—and can make 
that much. During the cardiac break, the 
specialists gambled $So million to put a 
floor under their stocks. Luckily, the mar- 
ket soon went up again. 

Among the top specialists: 
@ Robert L. Stott, 54, partner in Wagner, 
Stott & Co. with stocks of 18 different 
cempanies (Union Carbide, Gulf Oil, Na- 
tional Steel. J. P. Stevens, etc.). 
William Meehan, 41, head of M. J. Mee- 
han & Co. with 25 stock issues (RCA. 
National Cash Register, R.K.O., Deere 
& Co., etc.). 
@ James Crane Kellogg III. 40, senior 
partner in Spear, Leeds & Kellogg, Wall 
Street’s biggest specialists firm with 55 
stocks (American Airlines, Boeing, Gen- 
eral Tire, Union Oil, etc.), who put up 
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“Complete Control’”’ solves 
another coffee-break problem ! 


WE'VE BEEN FIDGETING 
FOR AN HOUR, WAITING 

FOR YOUR -uGHIf- SLOPPY 
OLD CARTSY 











COMPLETE CONTROL 
MOKUM IS TH’ NAME_, AN’ 
MAKIN’ COFFEE BREAKS 
PLEASANT, BUT QUICK, 
IS MAH GAMES’ 


TH’ RUDD-MELIKIAN COFFEE 

DISPENSER’S READY ANY 

TIME —WIF DEE-LISHUS 
\KWIK-KAFE: SF 


A Rudd-Melikian coffee dispenser is the solu- 
tion to the coffee-break problem in any plant 
or office. It serves Kwik-Kafé coffee—100% 
pure, fresh-frozen, delicious; also hot choco- 
late and a variety of other beverages. Regular 
Servicing by your local Kwik-Kafé dealer. 
Check with him for full details—he’s listed in 
your telephone directory—or write direct to us. 





fe ee ee Pa et a 
| RUDD-MELIKIAN, INC. ; | 
| Hatboro, Pa. A A | 
| Gentlemen: | 
| Please send me a copy of booklet 10L explaining how | 
| to control the coffee-break with R-M dispensers. | 
| 

| Name | 
| Firm | 
| WEG cos nnaucenavsnwesuicnensenceasumesenenens | 
Co Seep re Zone MMB ss vcs eees | 
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EXCHANGE PRESIDENT Funston & FAmity* Poppinc Corn 
The doors opened as if by an electronic eye. 


$618,000 for 25,000 shares of American 
Airlines alone to support the market dur- 
ing the cardiac break, at one point was 
$163,000 in the hole. 

John Coleman, 53, head of Adler, Cole- 
man & Co. (53 stock issues, including 
American Tobacco, Armour, Motorola), 
q Benjamin Einhorn, 48, partner in As- 
tor & Rose, which handles Sperry Rand 
and 14 other stocks. 

Up Dividends. Looking at 1955's stock 
market, Wall Street’s specialists think 
that it is based, to a large degree, not on 
speculation but on the present prosperity 
and the bright future of U.S. business. 
For the first half of 1955, corporate prof- 
its after taxes hit an annual rate of $21 
billion, 162% better than 1929. And the 
forecast for the second half year is even 
better: profits of $23 billion, well over 
last year’s figure and almost equal to the 
1950 record. On the basis of sales and 
earnings, many stocks are not regarded by 
Wall Streeters as too high. The price- 
earning ratio which economists use as a 
barometer of market health shows 
Moody’s industrials priced at 13.6 times 
annual earnings v. 17.3 times earnings in 
1929. Furthermore, investors are getting 
the biggest returns ever; dividends will 
reach an estimated $11 billion by year’s 
end, $1 billion better than 1954, $5.2 bil- 
lion better than in both 1929 and 1946, 
when the World War II bull market 
ended. However, there is little doubt that 
some stocks are too high in relation to 
earnings and dividends. Stock-bond yields 
i.e., the rate of dividends on a stock v. 
the interest rate on a bond, have been 
narrowing steadily (see chart), are now 
only 1% apart. Thus, in a high market 


| with lower stock yields, investors have 


normally tended to shift away from 


stocks, buy bonds for added security, and 
thus start the market down. In the cur- 
rent market, some 100 of the 958 divi- 
dend-paying stocks on the Big Board are 
paying less than high-grade bonds, e.g., 
I.B.M. (at 3994), Du Pont (at 237), 
Amerada Petroleum (at 874). 

But many brokers question whether the 
fact that stock yields are close to bond 
yields will cause much of a shift into 
bonds. High income taxes have discour- 
aged buying for dividends alone; many 
investors are buying more for growth and 
capital gains, thus are willing to purchase 
stocks that are selling for 20 and 30 times 
earnings, although a stock that sold for 10 
times earnings was once considered about 
right. 

Actually, the scramble for blue chips, 
which are the stocks chiefly used in the 
averages that measure the market. has 
made the overall market look higher than 
it is. Many lesser-known stocks have had 
only a modest rise and many have even 
fallen. Last week, 38 stocks were at their 
lows for the year, and others were from 


10% to 30% below their bull-market 
highs. 

Nevertheless, so much stock is being 
salted away for long-term investment 


/ 


that, despite a 212% increase in 25 years 
in the number of shares listed, there is a 
growing shortage of stock. Wall Streeters 
predict that big institutional investors— 
trust funds, insurance companies, and pen- 
sion plans—will own $50 billion worth of 
stock by 1965, or 24% of all stock on the 
exchange. Assuming that small investors 
keep buying, the exchange will need a 
great deal more stock to satisfy the de- 
* From left: Peggy; 13, Mrs. Funston, Gail, ro, 
Keith Jr., 6. 
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“Right off the bat I noticed that 
Wausau people are proud of what- 
ever job they do. Take young Jerry 
Olshanski. 1 met Jerry on his news- 
paper route. Since I used to deliver 
B papers, too, we had some fun kidding 
about the best way to ‘roll for a 
throw! By really sticking to his job, 
Jerry's been able to buy himself a 
bicycle, a boat and even an outboard 
motor. While we talked Jerry kept 
right on working. He prided himself 
on never keeping a Customer waiting.’ 





“One of the things | liked most about 
Wausau is the friendliness ot the tolks 
I met. I wanted to find out about 


them, but they were just as interested 
in knowing who I was. Something 
Bob Hertz (left) of the Hertz South 
Side Drugs said really stuck with me. 
‘Whatever we do in Wausau—whether 
it's a community project or business 

we tury to do the best we can! Bob's a 
good example. His store has shown a 


gain every single month for 9 years!’ 


Employers Mutuals of Wausau 
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"They really have their hearts in their business," 
comments Dr. West's John Weber, as he visits 


Wausau, Wisconsin, to tell this 


Wausau Story 


| ie the pictures and captions on this 
page you will find three interesting 
examples of the ‘Wausau way’ of do- 
ing business—as told by John “Jake” 
Weber, assistant to the President of 
Weco Products Company (makers of 
Dr. West’s dental products). You will 
find still another example of this 
energetic Wausau personality in Em- 
ployers Mutuals. Here is our story. 

Employers Mutuals writes all lines 
of casualty and fire insurance, includ- 
ing automobile. And we are one of the 
very largest in the field of workmen's 
compensation, 

‘Our policyholders include some of 
the country’s best-known firms. Yet 


a great part of our business is with 


companies employing a small number 
of people. 

Policyholders like the way we han- 
dle their claims—with speed and a 
fairness that bends over backwards. 
They like the extras, in service and 
understanding, that are behind every 
Employers Mutuals of Wausau policy. 

All policyholders, large and small, 
appreciate our fresh enlightened view 
of workmen's compensation. We don't 
believe such insurance is just a con- 
venient way to pay accident claims. 
Under Employers Mutuals’ supervi- 
sion, it can actually lower costs of 
production and improve overall prof- 
its. Phone our nearest office, or write 
Wausau, Wisconsin. 





vears!...by Herb Eiden as it was by 


“You don’t hardly get this kind any- 
more. An old-fashioned popcorn 


wagon! It’s been operated in the same 


his Dad before him, ‘It's like a hitch- 


ing post’ says Herb, ‘where people can 


spot in downtown Wausau for 33 relax and forget their problems a bit!” 








—— 











are we squeezing it dry? 


The world’s consumption of life-giving 
water is growing at an alarming rate. 


In our country alone, the average 
family uses about 300 gallons daily. 


Industry needs billions of gallons 
more. By 1975 demand is expected to 
double. Yet the amount of rainfall 
remains the same. And erosion of 
moisture-holding soil is a continuing 
problem, 


America’s waterworks engineers work 
tirelessly to assure your family and 
your business plenty of water. But 
they need... and deserve your help. 
So use, enjoy Nature’s most precious 
commodity...but conserve water wher- 
ever you can. Support the forward- 
looking plans of your water officials. 


WATER, your priceless heritage... 
use it... enjoy it... protect it with 





Man's most dependable carrier 
of water—Cast Iron Pipe 


Laid 123 years ago this cast iron water 
main still serves Richmond, Va. Today, 
Modernized Cast Iron Pipe is even 
tougher, stronger. Cast tron’s proved 
record of long, trouble-free service as- 
Sures greater service ...saves tax dollars. 

Cast Iron Pipe Research Association, 
Thos. F. Wolfe, Managing Director, 122 
So. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 3, 


CAST IRON PIPE 
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mand. And stock prices, as in any market- 
place, are likely to follow demand. 

The Cash Flow. As U.S. industry winds 
up a record-smashing year, economists 
hold out prospects for still better earn- 
ings and dividends to come. The “cash- 
flow” of U.S, industry is enormous— 
money which does not show up in earn- 
ings because it is used for fast tax 
amortization. General Motors’ cash flow 
in 1954 was $11.72 per share v. $9.08 
reported as net profit: U.S. Steel’s $8.19 
against the net of $6.45. Overall for 1954, 
cash-flow earnings for the stocks in the 
Dow-Jones industrial average were more 
than 50% higher than reported earnings. 
Thus, as new plants and facilities are 
paid off, more and more of industry’s 
cash flow will show up as net profit. 
Even if business levels off or turns down 
Slightly, dividends may rise. By 1959, 
economists predict that dividends may 
well increase by 50% to a total $16 
billion annually, 

Historically, the stock market has often 
been out of tune with the rest of the U.S., 
largely because investors represented a 
comparatively small part of the popula- 
tion. But. as the base of stock owner- 
ship has been broadened. the market has 
proved itself well able to withstand the 
shocks of the cold war and the Korean 
war, just as the economy has continued 
to grow through all the troubles. Stock 
Exchange President Funston thinks that 
the more small investors who buy stock, 
not for speculation, but for the long pull, 
the stronger the market will be—and the 
better it will reflect the State of the na- 
tion. Says he: “Never has a business had 
a better opportunity to do something good 
for the country and at the same time 
for itself. It’s a natural.” 


AVIATION 
Jets: U.S. Orders 


American Airlines, biggest U.S. domes- 
tic line, last week signed up in the jet 
race. It ordered 30 Boeing 7°78 costing 
$135 million. National Airlines (New York 
to Miami) also committed itself to buy 
jets. It ordered six DC-8s from Douglas 
for $36 million. American will start re- 
ceiving its 575-m.p.h. (up to 125-passen- 
ger) planes in March 1959, two months 
before any other domestic line gets any 
jets, and plans to be the first to put them 
into operation between New York and Los 
Angeles. Target date: June “15, 1959. 


Jets: British Cancellations 

As U.S. jetmakers got ready to take 
off. Britain dropped out of the long-range 
jet race. In London the Ministry of Sup- 
ply announced the canceling of the R.A.F, 
contract for the Vickers-Armstrongs Type 
1,000 jet transport. the jet which British 
planemakers hoped would compete with 
Boeing and Douglas. The only jet trans- 
port now abuilding for commercial use 
is de Havilland’s Comet Four. scheduled 
for delivery about the same time as the 
Boeing. But the Comet is slower. smaller 
and has a shorter range (no nonstop 
transatlantic flights). 
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New R/M Drive 
Gives Industry 
More Power 

















On many oil field slush pumps, R/M Poly-V Drives are delivering 
more power in less space than multiple V-belt drives 





The vital fresh air sup- 
ply to underground mines 
depends on an unfailing 
fan drive. In this fan 
house, 24% miles up a 
canyon and difficult to 
reach for winter main- 
tenance, changing to 
R/M Poly-V provided a 
reliable drive. 


R/M's new Poly-V® Drive has a single-unit belt 
with high V-groove grip across the full sheave 
width. It will deliver more power than multiple 
belt drives in the same space—or equal power in 
less space. This patented drive has eliminated 
the matching problems of multiple V-belt drives. 
It has also made greater interchangeability and 
lower inventory of belts and sheaves possible 

for two groove sizes, instead of five, meet all 
heavy duty requirements. R/M Poly-V belts are 
made with the same skill that makes R/M V-belts 






In textile mills as in 


all industry, R/M V- the standard of excellence, R/M is proud of its 
belts are giving long, belt engineering, but it's only an example of the 
economical service. specialized skills at work in R/M’s seven great 


plants and laboratories. Talk to R/M if your 
problem involves asbestos, rubber, engineered 
plastics or sintered metal. 


Whoever You Are... Whatever Your Business... AnR /M Product Touches Your Life 


Brake Blocks, Linings Mechanical Packings Abrasive and Industrial Rubber Lined ond 
and Clutch Facings and Gaskets © Conveyor Belts Diamond Wheels Drive Belts Industrial Hose Covered Equipment 


Other R/M Products: Asbestos Textiles « Engineered Plastic and Sintered Metal Products « Fan Belts and Radiator Hose « Rubber Covered Rolls « Laundry Pads and Covers « Bowling Balls 


RAYBESTOS-MANHATTAN, INC. passaic, NEw JERSEY 


Ptaybetles ... Gondot - mannatran ... Grey-Rock 


SPECIALISTS IN ASBESTOS, RUBBER, SINTERED METAL, ENGINEERED PLASTICS 
FACTORIES: Passaic, NJ. Bridgeport, Conn, © Manheim, Pa, © No. Charleston, S.C. © Crawfordsville, Ind. « Neenah, Wis. e Peterborough, Ontario, Canada 
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This announcement appears for purposes of record. 


$75,000,000 





AMERICAN AIRLINES, INC. 


4% Notes due in 1996 


The Company has entered into an agreement, negotiated 
by the undersigned, for the private sale of the above Notes. 
Delivery will be made in varying amounts over the next 
several years. Sinking Fund payments are scheduled to 
begin November 1, 1967, in equal annual installments. 


LAZARD FRERES & CO. 


November 4, 1955 














a 


Tamenensney | : 
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Its development will open the way to vast international 
shipping volume. 


hicago Regional Port District 
4% Revenue Bonds, Series of 1955 


The bond proceeds are being used to build docks, grain 
ators, transit sheds, warehouses and other modern re- 
quirements of a great world port. The bonds are well sup- 
ported by contractual rental income; leases already have 
been executed on the grain elevators and transit sheds. 
Send for Official Statement describing Chicago Regional 
Port District 4% Revenue Bonds, due July 1, 1995, and for 
our tax chart which indicates the taxable return you will 
need to equal the tax-exempt yield of these bonds. 


HALSEY, STUART & CO. Inc. 


123 SOUTH LASALLE STREET, CHICAGO © 35 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 
AND OTHER PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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LtALE THEATER 


New Play in Manhattan 


A Hatful of Rain (by Michael V. 
Gazzo) concerns a drug addict. Young 
Johnny Pope picked up the habit while 
a hospitalized war veteran, shook it off, 
and now—with his wife expecting a child 
—is on the needle again. Tormented by 
his cravings, he is also tormented by the 
brutal, scrounging pushers who can supply 
the drugs. His well-meaning brother 
knows of his vice and has given him 
money for it; his unhappy wife does not 
know and can only blame some unknown 
woman for his neglect and his absences 
from home. Out of such a situation 
emerges a highly theatrical problem play. 

Harrowingly effective at times, A Hat- 
Jul of Rain yet proves an unsatisfying 
whole. For one thing, it has too many 
facets. Besides Johnny’s relation to him- 
self and his wife, there is a complicated, 
rather confusing relationship with his fa- 
ther and brother. There is the moral 
question of his brother's supplying 
Johnny with money, the personal question 
of his brother’s being in love with 
Johnny's wife. Along with the problem 
of taking drugs, there is the problem of 
getting them. In other hands, this com- 
plex of elements might strengthen and 
deepen the story. But Playwright Gazzo 
is shakiest as a craftsman, and what might 
enrich only diffuses, what might add to 
the reality ends by subtracting from it. 

With the help of good acting, the play 
has scenes of frightening power. But it 
highlights the behaviorism of junkies 
rather than the psychology, and ends up 
more a scare piece than a genuine study. 
Its naturalistic manner is drapery rather 
than flesh; it simply gives a New Look 
and a domestic air to melodrama. The 
melodrama itself is never stinted: the 
dope peddlers, for example, pay off as 
theater but bulk much too large for a 
serious problem play. 

Ben Gazzara does a striking virtuoso 
job as Johnny, and Anthony Franciosa a 
rewarding one as his brother. But the 
top performance is Cinemactress Shelley 
Winters as the wife: she seems like some 
one honestly groping in a human drama 
rather than skillfully functioning in an 
uneven stage piece. 


New Musical in Manhattan 


The Vamp (music and lyrics by James 
Mundy at John Latouche; book by 
John Latouche and Sam Locke) goes to 
the early silent-film days for its fun, and 
comes back empty-handed. Considering 
the many experienced people involved, 
this constitutes a kind of feat in reverse. 
Comedienne Carol Channing alone should, 
at the very least, give an aura to defeat. 
And The Vamp often seems to be Carol 
Channing alone, but however well or hard 
she works, she herself seems a little de- 
feated. The show itself. for the most part, 
just lies on its side and stubbornly refuses 
to move. 

The all too movielike story of The 
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ig MORE THAN LOO YEARS people have joined to- 
gether in credit unions to help each other cope 
with everyday money problems. 

The idea is simple. A group of individuals who 
share a common bond, such as employment by the 
same firm, operate their own borrowing and saving 
organization under state or federal supervision. Loans 
are low in cost, and savings earn a good return, 
Located right where people work, a credit union 
provides a convenient and friendly place for regular 
pay day saving and understanding help. 


OVER 5,000 members are 
served by the Olin 
Mathieson Employees’ 
Credit Union. Credit 
unions work equally well 
in large or small com- 
panies, Some start with 
as few as 50 members, 
(Certain areas require 
100 or more members.) 


WOODROW COMPTON, 
guard at the East Alton, 
Illinois plant, says, “Vd 
never have the savings 
I've got-today if I didn't 
belong to the credit union.” 
Convenient location and 
a good return make credit 
union saving an easy habit 


to acquire, 
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“Credit unions are 
one of our 
most beneficial 


employee activities,”” 


says JOHN M, OLIN, Chairman of the Board of the Olin 
Mathieson Chemical Corporation. “Olin Mathieson employees 
have operated credit unions for over 20 years. The personal 
financial help and encouragement derived from this activity 
have played a major part in maintaining a stable and 
efficient working force.” 


Although an employee credit union requires little, 
if any, expenditure on the part of the company, the 
benefits to management are many. People are finan- 
cially more secure and happier. They are less prone 





to accidents and absenteeism. Problems like wage 
garnishment and pay advances practically disappear. 

Today, some 20,000 credit unions serve nearly 
10,000,000 Americans. The plan is heartily endorsed 
by management, labor, government and church. Mail 
the coupon below for facts on benefits a eredit union 


can bring your company and your people. 


Olin Mathieson Cr 
Union treasurer, and 


man, discuss advant 


of eredit union lo 


lo save on carry 





CLIP AND MAIL 
Credit Union, Dept. 206, Madison 1, Wisconsin 


organizing a credit union. 


COMPANY NAME 
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| 
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charges on purchase 


Please send me, without cost, complete information on 


NAME — 


ADDRESS <= 


GEORGE BURNETT, (right) 


edit 


car- 


pentry foreman, Joe Hind- 


ages 


ins. 


Members often pay cash 


with these low-cost loans 
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“We came as Angostura” 


Yes, yes, Angostura leads a double life! 
You can’t make an Old Fashioned 
without it, and soups, sauces, salads, 
Sravies taste infinitely better witha 
dash or two of zesty Angostura! 


ANGO57Upq 


AROMATIC DITTERS 


® 


Indispensable in drinks... 
Irresistible in foods! 


there's no need for 
last-minute gift 
scrambling! 


Give 


Do your Christmas shopping quickly and 
conveniently (and most economically) 
with a gift that’s sure to be remembered, 
certain to be appreciated. Choose TIME, 
America’s favorite newsmagazine, for 
your friends and relatives this Christmas, 
You get the most for your money, and you 
give the most to your friends, Give the 
magazine you enjoy—for others will 
surely want it, too. 
SPECIAL CHRISTMAS RATES 


One subsceiption (your own, new or renewal) or 
one gilt 


for Christmas 






convenience in making out your TIME- 
mas list use the postpaid order form bouad 


in this o. 


PERFECT BUSINESS GIFT... 
CAN'T BE BOUGHT IN STORES 


Let us send your hard-to-please 
wonderful-tasting DELUXE, 55 years 
famous as “that Corsicana, Texas Fruit 
Cake!" Clip this to your letterhead, mail 
today, We'll rush ordering particulars, price 
discounts. Box 82, Collin Street Bakery, 
Corsicana, Texas. 
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Vamp—laid in the era when moviemaking 
shifted from East Coast to West—turns 
Carol Channing from a lummoxy farm 
girl to a reigning screen vamp, while get- 
ting in her way or following in her wake 
are up-from-corsets movie producers, 
snakehearted ingénues. oriental shenani- 
gans and Biblical films. But what chiefly 
ails the story is that it never really evokes 
1914, or early Hollywood. or actual 
vamps; there is no fondness to its memo- 
ries or sharpness to its stings. 

A juiceless book is not the only cul- 
prit. The music is chiefly loud, and at 


ee 


their best Robert Alton’s dances are je 
conventionally lively, Actress Channing 
only intermittently victorious. She h 
her real moments, with her round, seer 
ingly lidless eyes or her rumbling subw; 
of a voice; she can pronounce a word 

though bending it in two. or rush feve 
ishly about her various farm chores ; 
though running bases in some mad gan 
played on Mars, But her large-limbe 
wackiness, so wildly wrong for Gladio 
Girls and Lorelei Lees as to prove wonde 
fully right, is not quite suited to spoofin 
high-powered vamps. 


MILESTONES 


Born. To Emmett Kelly, 56, famed 
hangdog clown of the Ringling Bros. Cir- 
cus and Hollywood (The Greatest Show 
on Earth), and Elveria Gebhardt, 29. one- 
time circus acrobat: their first child (his 
third), a girl: in Sarasota. Fla. Name: 
Stacia, Weight: 6 Ibs. 14 02. 


Married. Billy Daniels. 39, Negro 
nightspot singer; and blonde. Montreal- 
born Perrette Cameron, 23. who was hired 
last year as governess to his three children 
(“The children liked her, and so did I’): 
he for the third time (his second: Boston 
Socialite Martha Braun), she for the first; 
in Juarez, Mexico. 


Married. Barbara Hutton, 42, five-and- 
dime millionheiress: and Baron Gottfried 
von Cramm, 46. onetime top German 
tennis star; she for the sixth. he for the 
second time; in Versailles. France (see 
PEOPLE). 


Divorced. Victor Mature. 4. cinemac- 
tor (Chief Crazy Horse): by Dorothy 
Stanford Berry, 35, his third wife; after 
seven years of marriage. no children: in 
Santa Monica, Calif. 


Divorced. By Peter M. Churchill, 46, 
top British secret agent in occupied 
France during World War II (no kin to 
Sir Winston): Odette (full name: Odette 
Marie Celine Brailly ), 43, famed French- 
born allied spy who was arrested with 
Churchill by the Gestapo in 1943; after 
eight vears of marriage: in London. Odette 
saved the life of Churchill (her command- 
ing otticer) by convincing the Nazis that 

he was only her husband who had entered 
| spying at her insistence. She was tortured 

and imprisoned for two years. escaped to 
the U.S. lines in 1945. rejoined Churchill 
in London. where she later married him. 


| Divorced. Hoagy Carmichael. 55, top- 
notch popular composer (Stardust, Lazy 
Bones}, smoky-voiced singer of TV, radio 
and films (Young Man with a Horn); 
by Ruth Meinardi, 41; after 19 years of 
marriage, two children; in Santa Monica, 
Calif. 


Died. Jerry Ross (real name: Jerold 
| Rosenberg), 20, composer-lyricist who 
| with Richard Adler was Broadway's hot- 


test new songwriting team (Pajama Game 
Damn Vankees): of bronchiectasis, a lun 
ailment; in Manhattan, Since 1950 Ros 
and Adler. each contributing both word 
and music, have turned out more than 25 
songs. Notable hits: Hernando’s Hide 
away; Whatever Lola Wants: Hey, There 
Heart. 


Died. Robert Emmet Sherwood, 59 
Pulitzer Prizewinning playwright (/diot’: 
Delight, Abe Lincoln in Illinois, There 
Shall Be No Night), historian’ ( Roose- 
velt and Hopkins). top cinema writer 
(The Best Years of Our Lives). ghost- 
writer (1940-45) of some portion of ev- 
ery major Franklin D, Roosevelt speech; 
of a heart attack; in Manhattan. 


Died. Martin P. Durkin, 61, Secretary 
of Labor (Jan. 21 to Sept. 10, 1953) and 
only Democrat in the Eisenhower Cabinet, 
president of the A.F.L. Plumbers and Pipe 
Fitters union since 1943; after long illness 
following brain surgery: in Washington. 


Died. Julia Harpman Pegler, 61, wife 
of Columnist Westbrook Pegler, whom she 
married in 1922; of a heart attack; in 
Rome. 


Died. Germaine Corblet Coty, 69, wife 
of France’s President René Coty: of a 
heart attack: at the President’s summer 
residence, the Chateau de Rambouillet, 
near Paris. 


Died. Archbishop Grigory, 86, Russian 
Orthodox Metropolitan of Leningrad and 
Novgorod. who visited the U.S. in 1947 in 
a fruitless attempt to unite the Russian 
Orthodox Church in North America with 
the church in Moscow: in Leningrad. 


Died. William Spellman, 97. onetime 
New England grocer, father of Francis 
Cardinal Spellman, Roman Catholic Arch- 
bishop of New York; in Abington, Mass. 


Died. Adelaide Johnson, 108, famed 
sculptress and oldtime suffragette, whose 
Statue (carved from a 74-ton block of 
marble) of Suffragettes Susan B. Anthony, 
Elizabeth Cady Stanton and Lucretia 
Mott stands: in the U.S, Capitol; in 
Washington, 
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G-E LAMPS GIVE YOU MORE FOR ALL YOUR LIGHTING DOLLARS 











How uniform life, light output and freedom from 
defects in G-E lamps save you money 


4 LECTRICITY and maintenance labor take 90% of the 

moncy you spend for lighting — only 10% goes for lamps. To 

save on these two big items, you need uniform lamp performance. 

Uniformity of General Electric lamps is proved by the results 
of tests on hundreds of thousands of G-E lamps each year. 

The above photo shows the life test. The results of this test, 
like those of hundreds of other tests, checks and inspections are 
checked and verified by an independent testing laboratory. To 
the lamp user, this means: 


UNIFORM LIFE —You save time, trouble and money. 99 out 
of 100 General Electric 40-watt fluorescent lamps will last more 
than a year in sing! ft plants (2500 hours service)! 96 out of 
100 will still be in service after a year’s service in double-shift 
plants (4000 hours service)! 






UNIFORM LIGHT OUTPUT—You get all the light you pay 
for. Less than 1% of all G-E 40-watt fluorescent lamps are as 
much as 5% below the published rating of 2500 lumens. And 
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for the past 18 months, these lamps have averaged 39 watts. 
That’s 64 lumens per watt! 


UNIFORM FREEDOM FROM DEFECTS —You cut main- 
tenance costs. 99.9% of General Electric 40-watt fluorescent 
lamps are free from all defects that could affect performance in 
service. 

For more facts on how General Electric gives you more for 
all your lighting dollars, write for the free 16-page Progress 
Report to Lamp Users: Large Lamp Department, Gencral 
Electric, Dept. 482 T-11, Nela Park, Cleveland 12, Ohio. 





Progress ls Our Most Important Product 


GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 


THE FASHION IN SOUND IS COLUMBIA 





New 1956 phonographs on sale now. The gorgeous 360" K family 
model $149.95; magnificent console $179.95 
“Hers” portables (inside left) only $29.95. 


and engineered by COLUMBI 


® 


Colembia,”' 460" K. @ 1. M. Pr 


Be sure to see the vast 


is RECORDS “The Sound of Genius” 


eee on aerated 


“GOING TO EURO 


¢ ly—portables and table 
, (diamond needle included). Smart “His” and 
Tape Recorder $99.95. Many others. Designed 


ightly higher South and West, In Canada, 


PE? 


displays of New British 


Addisons Ltd, 


Industrial Achievement at this year’s 


Buws. 
Tuties Farr 


“RUN BY BUSINESSMEN FOR BUSINESSMEN” 


LONDON—FEB. 22% TO MA 


At this early B.I.F. you can see 
and select from most recent British 
product-perfections in such catego- 
ries as leather goods, jewelry, glass- 
ware, cutlery, silverware, watches, 
clocks, brushware, paper, 
stationery, baby carriages, 
chemists’ supplies, pottery, 
and a wealth of toys to be 
presented here for the first 





ture. 
time by the British Toy MY NAME 
Manufacturers Associa- FIRM NAME 
tion in its annual Toy Fair. cea 
A crry ZONE STATE 
Plan now to attend this - ., Or ask your nearest British Consulate, 
In New York, telephone MUrray Hill 2-6820 
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British Industries Fair, Ltd. 
380 Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


Please send me personal Fair Invitation, Overseas 
Buyers Club Guest Card and descriptive litera- 






two} dates 


| trils 


fori 1956 


RCH 2ND 22 Fobrwary~2 March | 25 April 4 May 
February B.I.F. Note: Other giant 
sections of the famous B.I.F. will 
be held in London and Birming- 
ham, April 23rd to May 4th, in- 
clusive. 


Tr 












| 





CINEMA 


Newsreel 


Q In another move 
between movies and 
Broadcasting Co. bought 50% ownershij 
of Joseph L. (The Barefoot Contessa 
Mankiewicz’ independent Figaro Holdin; 





closer tie 
the Nationa 
mane 


toward 
TV, 


Co. NBC will finance future Figar 
productions. 

@ After viewing a rough cut of Ott 
Preminger’s The Man with the Golder 
Arm, United Artists decided to release 


the pieture whether it receives Produc. 
tion Code approval or not. The story 
from the Nelson Algren novel deals with 
a young Chicago gambler ( Frank Sinatra’ 
who becomes a drug addict; thus it con- 
flicts with the code’s anti-narcotics clause. 
U.A, may have been influenced by the 
fact that Preminger’s The Moon Is Blue 
which it released without a code seal 
made a killing at the box office. 

@ The box-office success of Universal's 
To Hell and Back spurred a rush of 
World War II and Korean war movies. 
Four have recently been completed; elev- 
en are in the works. Among the prospects: 
Universal's Battle Hymn, Columbia’s The 
Good Shepherd, Paramount's The Proud 
and the Profane. 

Q The Blackboard Jungle, rejected at the 
Venice Film Festival last summer. was 
rated “especially valuable” by West Ger- 
many’s Film Classification Board, and 
theaters showing it got a reduction in 
amusement taxes. At the same time, U.S, 
Army and Air Force reviewers in Niirn- 
berg. who had formerly banned the pic- 
ture, reappraised it and released it for 
showings in Armed Forces special circuit 
theaters. 


The New Pictures 

Frisky (Titonus; D.C.A.} proves that 
the Italian moviemakers are no better 
at doing sequels than Hollywood. Bread, 
Love and Dreams a pleasant little 
comedy that fireworks from the 
incendiary performance of Gina Lollo- 
brigida as she scattered sex and devasta- 
tion through the streets of an Abruzzi vil- 
lage, and in the manly breasts of Police- 
man Vittorio De Sica and Roberto Risso. 
Frisky assembles all of the old cast and 
most of the old plot for another run- 
through. But this time the razor edge of 
comedy has dulled: Gina's rowdiness is 
strident, De amorous posturings 
predictable, Risso’s Li'l Abnerisms boring. 


was 


got its 


Sica’s 


| Like the picture itself, the earthquake 


| 


that brings everything to a happy con- 
clusion is anticlimactic. 


Sincerely Yours (Warner) introduces 
Wladziu Valentino Liberace to the movie- 
going public in the role of Ludwig van 
Beethoven. Before the cameras began to 
turn, however, somebody began to have 
doubts. Was not Beethoven, after all, a 
somewhat limited personality? He was not 
nearly so famous in his time as Liberace 
is today, and besides he was a careless 
dresser. Liberace decided to “insist that 
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Another reason why Hammermill Bond prints better, types better, looks better 





Clean as the cloud she’s walking on 
—new Hammermill Bond 


HEN cleaner-than-ever Hammermill 
Bond comes into an office, nice 
things begin to happen. Letters start look- 
ing better. The men who sign them notice 
it. And secretaries earn the kind of praise 
that makes everyone feel good. 
Hammermill Bond has always been 
scrubbed cleaner than a nurse's uniform, 
On its half-mile trip through our plant, 
the pulp is washed and screened and 
bleached and then washed again. That's 
why, in the past, you've found so few 
specks to mar its brilliane blue-whiteness. 
Now, a Hammermill invention (photo 
at right) scrubs Hammermill Bond cleaner 
than ever. It gives our fibers an excra 
“bath”, just before they go on the paper- 
making machines. The pulp fibers are 
whirled through cone-shaped pipes. Dirt 
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particles, being heavier, are flung to the 
outside and carried away so they can never 
get into the paper. Clean fibers rise to the 
top, and are piped immediately to the 
papermaking machines. There, they be- 
come paper for the cleanest looking letters 
you've ever signed. 


Hammermill spent four years develop- 
ing this invention and half a million 
dollars to install it, just to make your 
Hammermill Bond “cleaner than clean". 
It’s another Hammermill technological 
advance in papermaking that makes 
Hammermill Bond 1) print better, 2) type 
berter, 3) look better. Printers — 
everywhere use Hammermill sot 
papers. Many display this shield. 
Hammermill Paper Co., Erie, Pa. 














ee 





DMMERM, 
w BOND ae no more 


and actually less than many other watermarked papers 
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‘No matter where you are—after dinner 
, there’s nothing like a dram of Drambuie”’ 





The cordial with the 
Scotch Whisky base 


ulelsi-Mlimeeeelilelils itis la 1745 from the secret 
recipe of Prince Charles Edward's personal 


liqueur, Drambuie is famous for its Walle (tr 


dry flavour and exquisite bouquet 


me oaM of DRAMBUIE 


a DRAM of 












A Key to K & E Leadership 


Diversity of alphabets, numerals, symbols, 





designs, trademarks available from stock 
or made to your special order, is almost 
unlimited with Leroy® Lettering Equip- 
ment. You can have practically anything 
you want. Yet, unlike freehand, the work 
will always be neat and uniform. Diversity 
of products for engineers’ and draftsmen’s 
needs is one of the keys to K&E leadership 
in drafting, reproduction, surveying and 


KEUFFEL & ESSER CO. 


New York . Hoboken, N. J. 
Detroit + Chicago + St. Louis + Dallas 
San Francisco + Los Angeles * Seattle « Montreal, 
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optical tooling equipment and materials, 
in slide rules and measuring tapes. ; 








all the different facets of my personality 

be included in the picture.” As a 
result, the Beethoven story seems to have 
been combined with the plot of a well- 
known melodrama, The Man Who Played 
God. Liberace could now express his musi- 
cal talents as Beethoven, and satisfy his 
dramatic instincts in a part played by 
George Arliss. Even so, there were some 
“facets” left over. Liberace listed them: 
“Joy, sorrow, faith, love of family, love of 
children, and honesty.” Obviously, a third 
theme was necessary; the story of a poor 
man’s Paderewski who is nevertheless “an 
authentic genius” and gives pleasure to 
the millions. 

Out of this scrabble of stories, Scenarist 
Irving Wallace has spelled his tale. Pianist 
Anthony Warrin, “a warm, perceptive and 
amusing bachelor in his early 4 
(Liberace himself, according to his 
agent is at the height of his fame. 
His sequin-trimmed dinner jacket is 








is 35) 


PIANIST LIBERACE 
He lifts his eyes from the scale: 


faithfully buffed and his glass-topped 
piano Windexed by a pretty young secre- 
tary (Joanne Dru). She loves the man, but 
he would rather tickle the ivories. In San 
Francisco, though, the pianist has an ex- 
perience (Dorothy Malone) that lifts his 


eyes from the scales. He hurries the 
young lady off to a museum, where he 
serenades her on Chopin's spinet and 
Mozart's harpsichord. (“ Mozart,” he con- 
fides, “became a great composer. He was 
decorated by the Pope.” ) And then, as he 
plays Liebestraum (“A dream of love,” 


he sighs in explanation) on Liszt’s own 
instrument, Pianist Warrin proposes. She 
accepts, but fate between them: 
the pianist begins to go deaf. 

The doctors call it otosclerosis, and tell 
him that the only chance to restore his 
hearing is a “dangerous” operation called 
fenestration. Liberace asks for time “to 
think it over,” and while the sound track 
booms a medley from Beethoven's Fifth 


comes 
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The Chesapeake and Ohio Railway Company, 
one of America’s great progressive railroads, 
uses Copyfiex to speed and simplify the prep- 
aration of many reports, including statements 
of differences, I. C. C. reports, freight claim 
distribution, waybills, collection bills, and sta- 
tistical reports. Copyflex produces necessary 
copies directly from written originals, elimi- 
nates time and cost of typing copies and 
proofreading. 





? 
y 
S 
% 
t+ 


CRESS 


Nothing easier- 
nothing nicer 


one ae 


The California Packing Corporation, producers of 
famous Del Monte Brand Foods, uses Copyflex to copy 
ese statistical reports from original worksheets. 
Executives now receive these current reports hours 
earlier. Considerable savings in time and money have 


Two Leading Companies _ trrins'ini'sieoicaSiny'Spernian’” ore sores 


Make Big Time Savings by Cutting 
Paperwork with Modern BRUNING Copyflex! | 


Every day more and more progressive companies like the Chesa- 
peake and Ohio Railway Company and the California Packing 
Corporation are adopting fast, efficient Copyflex copying machines 
. to simplify and speed business paperwork. 

With Copyflex, basic information is written only once—the 
many different departmental copies are mechanically reproduced 
from the original action paper. Such systematized operations as 
order-invoice, purchase-receiving, and production control are com- 
pleted without the costly excess labor, delays, and errors of man- 
ual copying. Copyfiex affords improved control, saves thousands 
of dollars. 

Copyflex is the modern, superior copying method. Machines are 
clean, odorless, re er nye A ea BP copies cost less than a 

mny each for materials. Copyflex will fit into your present sys- f = 
Socek Cilline your forms design, whether you use single or multiple inchs vg thy 00 Coren ie aes $4985° 
part forms. Mail coupon today. copies of different letter-sized originals per hour e 


Aimezing New 


BRUNING 
ppyhex "100" 


ida Os oF 








Charles Bruning Company, Inc., Dept.111-A 

4700 Montrose Ave., Chicago 41, Illinois 

Please send me information on the Copyflex Process 
and Machines, 












Copies anything typed, written, 
printed, or drawn on ordinary 


| 
I 
| 
Name a i = | 
| 
| 
| 
| 





translucent paper — in seconds Company a 
Specialists in Copying since 1897 Address — 
CHARLES BRUNING COMPANY, INC., 4700 MONTROSE AVENUE, CHICAGO 41, ILLINOIS City ________County —_—State__ 


In Conede: Charles Bruning Company (Canada) Ltd., 105 Church St., Toronto 1, Ontario 
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Wherever you go 
it's MATICO — 
quality floors for 
America’s homes, 
businesses and 


institutions. mastic TILE CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
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What flooring qualities does a hospital require? 


Ease of cleaning? Sanitation? Durability? Low- 
cost? Quietness underfoot? They’re all vitally 
important ... and they’re all important reasons for 
using MATICO Tile Flooring. Happily, MATICO 
doesn't look like hospital flooring. High-spirited 
MATICO colors add a cheerful note to hospital decor. 


Naturally, MATICO is widely used in hospitals. It’s 
also a smart choice for homes, businesses and other 
institutions. If you're thinking about floors, be sure 
to investigate MATICO. You'll find your MATICO 
dealer listed in the classified telephone directory. 


HOUSTON, TEX. * JOLIET, ILL. ¢ LONG BEACH, CALIF, ¢ NEWBURGH, 


Confetti * Aristoflex « Parquetry * Maticork « Asphalt Tile 
Rubber Tile * Vinyl Tile * Cork Tile « Plastic Wall Tile 





N.Y. 


Symphony, he paces about his penthouse 
with lips clamped in the expression of the 
well-known bust in the music room: but 
somehow, with his fluttery dimples and 
impetuous curls, he looks rather more like 
a pink plastic dolly with built-in colic. 
The secretary does her best to comfort 
the man. “Beethoven,” she reminds him, 
“wrote some of his best music after his 
deafness ... You can compose!” To 
prove it, she breaks out a smarmy little 
melody, Sincerely Yours, that Liberace 
did in fact compose for this picture. The 
| pianist plays it once and then tries to 
commit suicide. At the last instant, he is 
saved by another change of character: off 
with Beethoven, on with Arliss in The Man 
Who Played God. 

Having learned to read lips, the pianist 
can follow, through his high-powered field 
glasses, the conversations of people in the 
park beneath his terrace. As he eavesdrops 
into other lives, other problems, his own 
troubles begin to seem less important. 
And so everything comes to a crashing cli- 
max in Carnegie Hall, as thousands roar 
for the Liberace rendition of Cheer, Cheer 
for Old Notre Dame, and the successfully 
fenestrated hero does a buttery little buck 
and wing off-right, and into the arms of 
his ever-loving secretary. 

In plain words, the butt of 1,208,121 
jokes (so estimated by the National 
Association of Gagwriters last year) is 
sitting pretty on top of the entertainment 
world. Liberace long since took TV, the 
nightclubs and Madison Square Garden 
into camp, and now Hollywood's scalp is 
dangling from his bugle-beaded cummer- 
bund. For Sincerely Yours, no matter if 
it be viewed as a musicomedy or as a 
straight-out horror picture, is wondrously 
slick entertainment. It seems certain to 
make millions for Warner. and pleaty for 
Liberace (who will get a cut of the 
profits), and it should make him one of 
the most important and most peculiar 
cinema sensations in history. 


Current & Cuoice 

Guys and Dolls. Marlon Brando, Jean 
Simmons, Frank Sinatra, Vivian Blaine 
in Samuel Goldwyn’s $5,000,000 version of 
the Broadway musical. It's a beaut, but 
Sam made the prints too long (Time, 

| Nov. 14). 

The Big Knife. Clifford Odets gums 
| away at some sour grapes, and spits the 
seeds at Hollywood; with Jack Palance, 
Ida Lupino (Time, Oct. 24). 

The Desperate Hours. A man’s home 
is his prison in the thriller-diller of the 
season; with Fredric March, Humphrey 
Bogart (Tuite, Oct. 10). 

Trial. A termite’s-eye view of how 
U.S. Communists bore a worthy cause 
from within; with Glenn Ford, Arthur 
Kennedy (Time, Oct. 3). 

It's Always Fair Weather. A sharp 
little musical that needles TV—without 
trying, of course. to burst the Electronic 
Bubble; with Gene Kelly, Dan Dailey, 

| Michael Kidd (Tre, Sept. 5). 

| Am a Camera. Julie Harris, at both 

hooch and cootch, is a comic sensation 


sc 32 | (Tre, Aug. 15). 
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Koppers makes a plastic foam thit is 
strong enough to withstand the weight 


of an elephant, yet light enough to be 
tossed around by a small child, It's 
Dylite 

But strength and lightness are only 


expandable polystyrene, 


two of the important properties of this 
new plastic. It floats, It resists shock, 
It insulates. 


These properties pave the way to a 





host of plastic products. Life rafts, 
buoys, boats, toys, displays, insula- 
tion, shock-resistant packaging to 


name a few. 

Dylite expandable polystyrene is 
moldable into any shape you want. It 
is a plastic that is just as practical as 
it is spectacular. Write for a free copy 


of our illustrated booklet. 





KOPPERS 


CHEMICALS 


KOPPERS 


* Also producers of tar products 


pressure-treated wood, metal products, and dyestuffs * Designers and builders of coke ovens, steel mills, chemical plants 
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nowhere in the world—not even in Scotland, 





Canada, or the United States— | = is a more gentle tasting whisky distilled” 


(ates 





hy S yours old 


90.4 PROOF + CONTINENTAL DISTILLING CORPORATION, PHILADELPHIA, PA 








Djinn & Bitters 


THe Octoser Country (306 pp.J— 
Ray Bradbury—Ballantine Books ($3.50; 
paperback, $.35). 


Among readers who fancy vampires, 
succubi, werewolves and other monsters, a 
young (35) Californian named Ray Brad- 
bury is regarded as the arrived monster- 
monger, fit replacement for August Der- 
leth, eldritch statesman of the well-in- 
formed witchlover. Author Bradbury may 
owe even more to John Collier, another 
veteran djinn-and-bitters addict. Like 
Mary Wollstonecraft (Frankenstein) 
Shelley and Bram (Dracula) Stoker, these 
writers appeal to the middle or relatively 
uncorrugated brow, rather than the high- 
brow, who finds more than enough to bite 
his nails over in the Age of Anxiety with- 
out faking up a little more. The highbrow, 
in fact, whose modern poetic world has 
been defined by Poet Marianne Moore as 
“imaginary gardens with real toads,” does 
not scare easily at imaginary toads, even 
if, as in Author Bradbury's case, the gar- 
dens are real enough. 

This book shows skill and ingenuity in 
the business of saying “boo” to grownups, 
but sometimes the “boo” does not ring 
true. While horror may indeed lie below 
the asphalt of a city’s streets, one does 
not enter that world—as does Bradbury's 
character in The Cistern—by way of an 
actual clanging manhole cover. Life may 
end as a pickled monstrosity in a jar of 
alcohol; with Bradbury, in The Jar, that 
end is only a beginning. There are 19 
stories in this book, but the best of the 
lot is more rib-tickling than spine-tingling. 
The Watchful Poker Chip of H. Matisse 
tells of a fellow called George Garvey, so 
indescribably dull and ordinary that he 





i 
Ernie Stout 





FICTIONEER BRADBURY 
Imaginary toads in real gardens. 
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BOOKS 


becomes the pet of an avant-garde group, 
as a symbol, apparently, of what is wrong 
with bourgeois U.S. They take to hang- 
ing out in his respectable apartment and 
quoting his unquotable bromides in their 
modish cold-water flats. Garvey beats the 
avant-gardists at their own game. He 
loses a little finger slamming a car door 
and replaces the member with a man- 
darin’s jeweled nail guard. 

He wishes he could do more, and one 
eye obediently goes blind. No Hathaway- 
shirt eye patches for him. He commissions 
Henri Matisse to paint him a blue-eyed 
poker chip as a monocle. Harper’s Bazaar 
publishes Garvey’s picture with his Ma- 
tisse eye, and soon half the intelligentsia 
are playing poker with trompe-l’oeil chips. 
The neat little spoof suggests that Brad- 
bury would do very well if he came out 
from under that fright wig. 


Café Talk of a Sage 


THe Letters of Georce SANTAYANA 
451 pp.)—edited by Daniel Cory— 
cribner ($7.50). 


Philosophy was George Santayana’s 
shop, and after hours he liked to linger 
on at the café tables of the mind, sipping 
moments of beauty and watching the 
passing show with its persistent drama 
and recurring vanities. Even if building 
towers of systematic truths had been con- 
genial to him, Santayana banished it with 
his basic premise, i.e., “Chaos is perhaps 
at the bottom of everything.” His letters, 
edited by his longtime confidant and dis- 
ciple, Philosopher Daniel Cory, cover 66 
years, from the year of his Harvard grad- 
uation through the teaching days and 
European travels to the comfortable room 
in the hospital retreat in Rome, among 
whose ministering nuns Santayana died 
in 1952 at the age of 88, Skeptical, epi- 
grammatic, gracefully literate, the letters 
are not so much the adventures among 
masterpieces of a soul as of a finicky 
cultural palate. 

Hasty-Pudding Lady. Just how finicky, 
the 22-year-old Santayana makes plain in 
the collection’s very first letter, as he 
announces to a friend that he is starting 
out “avowedly with no other purpose but 
that of living in order to observe life.” 
Perhaps this spectator role might not have 
appealed to Santayana so much if a New 
England chill had not entered his Latin 
blood when he was transplanted as a boy 
of eight from his home in Avila, Spain to 
Boston, Mass. Boston seared his youthful 
psyche with the indelible brand of the 
outcast, so that in his old age he could call 
himself, half joshingly, “a dago.” 

He was not treated as a social leper (“I 
acted in the Institute and Hasty Pudding 
plays at Harvard, dressed as a leading 
lady and a ballet dancer’), and Boston 
paid its respects to the “imported article,” 
as he once tagged himself, by offering 
him the Harvard philosophy professorship 
which he held with distinction from 1907 
to 1912. But he always sounded as if he 

































Harvord University from Bettmann Archive 
PHILOSOPHER SANTAYANA (CIRCA 1900) 


Good in football, kindness and jazz. 





wanted his Greek gods to bomb the place. 
He fumes to William James: “I wonder 
if you realize the years of suppressed 
irritation which I have past in the midst 
of an unintelligible, sanctimonious and 
often disingenuous Protestantism. . . My 
Catholic sympathies didn’t justify me in 
speaking out because I felt them to be 
merely sympathies . . . but the study of 
Plato and Aristotle has given me confi- 
dence and, backed by such authority . . . 
it is not I that speak but human reason 
that speaks in me.” 

Bird in Puritan Cage. In the main, 
Santayana bit his tongue and bided his 
time until his savings and a bequest made 
him modestly independent. In 1912, at 
the age of 47, he set off to live in Europe 
for the rest of his life. Escaped from his 
Puritan cage, Santayana had released him- 
self not only for flitting from London to 
Paris to Florence to Venice to Rome but 
for strenuous mental flights in the bulk 
of his 30-odd works. The delight of the 
letters is that Santayana is always ready 
to stray off the course of his philosophic 
thought into detours of personalities and 
opinions. Some pithy detours: 

@ “Germans as far as I know have no 
capacity for being bored. Else I think the 
race would have become extinct long ago 
through self-torture.” 

@ “The material world is a fiction; but 
every other world is a nightmare.” 

@ “I think that art, etc., has a better soil 
in the ferocious 100% America than in the 
Intelligentsia of New York. It is veneer, 
rouge, aestheticism, art museums, new 
theatres, etc., that make America impo- 
tent. The good things are football, kind- 
ness, and jazz bands.” 

q “I have just finished Faulkner's Sanctu- 
ary, and I think I have understood all the 
pornographic part, corn cob, ete... I 
found myself also absorbed in the story as 
a whole, without exactly following the 
thread of it, which it would have taken 
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How Transite Pipe 


keeps water clean and rust-free for every 
use...helps maintain full pressure, too! 


protects community health at 
lower cost to the taxpayer 


TRANSITE® PIPE WATER MAINS are 
contributing to greater community 
health and safety. Transite’ Pressure 
Pipe maintains clean pure water from 
pumping station to consumer, helps 
assure pressure for fire protection at 
low cost to taxpayers. 


Transite Pipe resists corrosion. It is 
nonmetallic, cannot 
tuberculate. Since 
deposits from this 
form of corrosion 






§j Mi. 
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The White Pipe — 


cannot build up, its initially high flow 
Capacity stays high, pumping costs 
stay low. And, joints in a Transite 
system remain tight and sanitary. 


Transite Sewer Pipe cuts costs, too, 
with quick assembly and high flow 
capacity. It is rugged, corrosion-re- 
sistant. It is easily handled, rapidly 
installed, minimizing annoyances of 
torn-up streets. Tight, flexible cou- 
plings reduce treatment costs. 


For more details write Johns-Man- 
ville, Box 60, New York 16, N. Y. In 
Canada, 565 Lakeshore Road East, 
Port Credit, Ontario. 


Johns-Manville 


TRANSITE PIPE 
SERVES YOU—BY SERVING YOUR COMMUNITY 











Z| me a second reading to disentangle . . . 
Like all these recent writers, the author is 
too lazy and self-indulgent, and throws off 
what comes to him in a sort of dream, ex- 
pecting the devoted reader to run about 
after him, sniffing at all the droppings of 
his mind. I am not a psychological dog, 
and require my dog biscuit to be clearly 

down for me in a decent plate with 
proper ceremony.” 

| @ “The sea . . . has always been a great 

object lesson to me, a monitor of the fun- 

damental flux, of the loom of nature not 
being on the human scale.” 

"| Must Stop Scrawling.” Himself the 
monitor of a philosophic flux—material- 
ism, rationalism, idealism, skepticism— 
| Santayana reveals in the letters not the 
direction but the drive behind his think- 
ing. To him, philosophy seems to have 
been a kind of verbal finger painting. As 
the nuns of the Little Company of Mary 
padded about him during the last decade 
of his life, he drew an appealing sketch of 
old age which also sums up much of his 
carefully Epicurean philosophy: ‘The 
charm I find in old age—for I was never 
happier than I am now—comes of having 
learned to live in the moment, and there- 
by in eternity; and this means recovering 
a perpetual youth, since nothing can be 
fresher than each day as it dawns and 
changes.” 

The book's last letter, written two 
months before his death, might have been 
addressed to the international company 
of his readers: “I must stop scrawling, 
although I have various other things that 
I should like to tell you.” 


Anthropophagite at Work 


ExplorinG ENGLISH CHARACTER (483 pp.) 
—Geoffrey Gorer—Criterion ($8.50). 









“Do you think English people fall in 
love in the way you see Americans doing 


it in the films?” “Do you believe in 
ghosts?” “If a husband finds his wife hav- 
ing an affair with another man, what 


‘If you were told that a 
small child. say between 3 and 8, had 
done something really bad, what would 
you think the child had done?” These are 
questions* from a jumbo questionnaire 
answered by 11,000 readers of People, 
British Sunday paper. The questioner was 
the well-known culture cannibal, Geoffrey 
Gorer, who has in recent years dissected 
and devoured the Lepchas of Sikkim 
(Himalayan Village), The American Peo- 
ple and The People of Great Russia. 
Now, with his trusty pack of I.B.M. cards 
at his side, Social Anthropophagite Gorer 
hunts the pale-throated English Norm 
through trackless wastes of figures. 
Distant Cordiality. It seems, according 
to Gorer, that all Englishmen are aver- 
age, but some are more average than oth- 


should he do?” ‘ 


The answers: 76% of Britons 
not think English 
movie-style: 17% 


than one-third of the men 


questioned do 
people fall in love U.S.- 
do believe in ghosts; fewer 
and one-sixth of the 


women would consider divorce the answer to 
an extramarital affair; four out of five named 
some aggressive act as a “really bad’ deed in a 


child, ¢.g., “Pushed another child in the river.” 
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GRACE CHEMICAL COMPANY 
GRACE UREA PRILLS 
INDUSTRIAL UREA 
NUREA High-protein compound for sheep, hog and cattle feeds 
ANHYDROUS AMMONIA for agricultural and industrial uses 


DEWEY AND ALMY CHEMICAL COMPANY DIVISION 
DAREX Compounds and Machines for Container and Industrial Sealing 
CRYOVAC Transparent-Plastic Food Packaging 

Organic Chemicals, Synthetic Polymers and Resins 
DARAK Separotors for Automotive Batteries 
Chemical Specialties for the Construction Industry 
DAREX Fabricated and Plastic Shoe Products 
DAREX Meteorological Balloons for Weather Forecasting 


e DAREX Textile Printing Blankets and Washers 
this SODASORB Anesthetic Gas Absorbent for Hospitals 
i) 


DAVISON CHEMICAL COMPANY DIVISION 
PETROLEUM CRACKING CATALYSTS 
REFORMING CATALYSTS 
SPECIALTY & CUSTOM CATALYSTS 
SILICA GEL 
SILICOFLUORIDES 
SUPERPHOSPHATES 
SULPHURIC ACID 
DAVCO GRANULATED FERTILIZERS 
A Complete Line of Mixed Fertilizers 
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GRACE CHEMICAL RESEARCH AND 
DEVELOPMENT COMPANY DIVISION 
An organization to spearhead Grace's 
continuing expansion in chemical manufacturing 
and processing. 


FOSTER AND KLEISER COMPANY 
Outdoor advertising in 450 communities of 


Washington, Oregon, California and Arizona. 
Symbol of Service 


Throughout the World GRACE LINE INC. 


Freight, passenger and mail services between the 
United States and South and Central America. 


GRACE NATIONAL BANK OF NEW YORK 


Complete domestic and foreign banking and trust services. 


Serving the peoples of the world, LATIN AMERICAN ACTIVITIES 


“th thes 1 aan Food and candy processing Edible oil refining 
with these anc many One Sugar growing and refining Incandescent bulb manufacturing 
products and services, Paper manufacturing Coffee growing and processing 
this century-old company Folding carton manufacturing Cement manufacturing 
continues to move ahead Paint manufacturing Lumber sales 
with profit-tested diversification Flour milling Machinery sales 
R a . s Chemical manufacturing Port agencies 
.--in chemicals... in agricultural ¢ 
. ‘ i Cotton, wool and rayon manufacturing 
3 and manufacturing enterprises 
+3 .--in world trade, transportation 
4 and finance. 
\ 
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be W.R. GRACE & CO 
iy @ @ & 


Executive Offices: 7 HANOVER SQUARE, NEW YORK 5 


[ CHEMICALS + TRADE + INDUSTRY + AGRICULTURE + FINANCE + TRANSPORTATION 
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ALAN LADD 


Starring in “DARKEST HOUR" 
Produced by Jaguar Productions, 
released by Warner Bros. Studios 


es TS 


MAYFLOWER 


star in your 
Moving picture” 





Better facilities and methods, 
greater experience and respon- 
sibility, make Mayflower the star 
performer among the nation’s 
moving and storage organiza- 
tions. Wherever you live, wher- 
ever you move—across the street 
or across the nation—call your 
nearby Mayflower Warehouse- 
man, Free estimates gladly given. 


MAIL COUPON FOR FREE MOVING DAY KIT To 
MAYFLOWER WAREHOUSEMEN’S ASSN, 


860 CONSOLIDATED BLOG. + INDIANAPOLIS 4, IND. 
NAME_____ ———— 


ADDRESS. = —_— -_ 








Know your near-by Mayflower 
Warchouseman — consult 
your telephone directory 
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ers. Half the population calls itself “work- 
ing class,” finished full-time schooling 
at 14, is married, has a family income 
of £8 a week (as of the time of the 
poll in January 1951). This median type 
practices something Gorer calls “distant 
cordiality” with his neighbors. In gen- 
eral, this means that it takes an Eng- 
lishman at least ten years to get to 
know his neighbors well, and then he 
may dislike them, e.g., “nosy” and “no 
help” when in trouble. Every second Eng- 
lishman calls himself “shy.” Love at first 
sight is not for him, and English en- 
gagements usually last from six months 
to two years. Some 43% do admit to 
“a real love affair outside marriage,” 
either before or after. By contrast. the 
Kinsey sampling found 83% of Amer- 
ican males and 50% of American fe- 
males admitting to premarital sex rela- 
tions and about 50% of married men and 
26% of married women to extramarital 
relations. Half the men and two-thirds of 
the women in England disapprove of any 
sex experience before marriage, as against 
Kinsey's figures of one-third of America 
men and four-fifths of American women. 

Cane, Thrash & Birch. British women 
say that what they value most in a man 
is “understanding”; men want a “good 
housewife.” Men hate “nagging” most in 
a wife; the women complain of “selfish- 
ness” in a husband. Three men out of 
four believe women enjoy sex as much as 
or more than men; slightly more than 
half the women agree. 

Children bring out a touch of the ser- 
geant major in British papas. More than 
half are content to discipline by with- 
drawing privileges, but a sizable 21% are 
ready to cane, thrash or birch a boy. This 
is perhaps not too surprising in a country 
in which the Royal Society for the Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Animals was found- 
ed in 1824, sixty years before the Nation- 
al Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Children. British mothers apparently 
feel that discipline begins at the potty’s 
edge, and 69% insist that toilet training 
should start at under six months. 

Horoscopes & Offshoots. Three out of 
five Englishmen believe in neither hell 
nor the devil. Almost 25% profess no re- 
ligious faith; of those who do. 80% are 
Protestants, 8% are Roman Catholics, 
and a smattering of sectarians belong to 
intriguingly titled religious offshoots. C.£-5 
Peculiar Persons, Toc H, the Countess of 
Huntingdon’s Persuasion. Scanning their 
collective horoscope (as four out of five 
regularly do their personal ones), the 
British regard their strong point as “un- 
derstanding and consideration,” their 
weakness as “temper.” One out of four 
also cited “excess of good traits” as a 
serious fault. 

Reaching gingerly for Significance. Go- 
rer wonders what ever happened to the 
aggressive Englishmen of Elizabethan and 
18th century cock-fighting and bullbait- 
ing days, and decides that lusty John 
Bull still exists, not cowed but merely 
caged. The high price of self-policing, 
Gorer thinks, is the gentle modern Eng- 
lishman’s lack of energy and loss of sexual 











7, *, 


Brian Seed 


EXPLORER GORER 
Discipline at the potty's edge. 


drive. Exploring English Character does 
not exactly make hilarious reading, though 
it will bear browsing through for statisti- 
cal confirmation of a lot of clichés about 
the English, and for some of the authentic 
voice-of-England quotes with which the 
text is peppered. Generally, in dealing 
with his countrymen, Author Gorer is far 
less sweeping than he was with Americans 
or Lepchas. Which suggests what can hap- 
pen when one man’s Margaret Mead takes 
another Englishman’s poise on. 


German Mailer 


Aovam, Wuere Art THou? (176 pp.J— 
Heinrich B6ll—Criterion ($3). 


This book qualifies as the German 
Naked and the Dead on the literary prin- 
ciple of silt by association. Author Bdll, 
37, known to U.S. readers for Acquainted 
with the Night (Time, Oct. 4, 1954), lacks 
the power Norman Mailer showed in his 
first novel, but he wallows in the same 
mud-and-tears and reaches the same in- 
evitable conclusion, i.e., war is a dirty, 
futile business. Adam has no heroes, only 
victims. The time is 1944; the place, prin- 
cipally occupied Hungary, as the mighty 
Wehrmacht comes apart at the tank 
sprockets. A panoramic miniaturist, Au- 
thor Bdil paints vignettes that are often 
sharp and sometimes affecting. A sergeant 
on a liquor foray for his C.O. finds him- 
self on the shifting front lines, but clings 
to his suitcase full of Tokay until a shell 
mixes his blood with the wine. A captain 
with a hopelessly shattered skull keeps: 
repeating a meaningless word, “Bjeljo- 
gorsche, Bjeljogorsche.” A doctor says, as 
if he himself were making better sense: 
“He's up for a court-martial. He crashed 
on his motorbike, and he wasn’t wearing 
his steel helmet.” One man clucks over 
his buddy's baby picture as they drive a 
lorry-load of Jews to a crematorium. 

Irony is a blunt instrument in Author 
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e did not know if an atom 
bomb could even be ex- 
ploded until July, 1945, at Alamo- 
gordo, New Mexico. Yet as early 
as 1943, the reports from the Man- 
hattan Project to the President 
stated the belief that our research 
aimed at atomic weapons for war 
would eventually result in major 
peacetime benefits for mankind. 
By late 1944 it became clear 
that these benefits would first be 
in the form of new research tools, 
particularly in medicines and lat- 
er in radioactive isotopes valuable 
in research and industry. We also 
felt that atomic power could 
come eventually. 

The bright peacetime future of 
atomic energy made uranium a 
valuable national resource—a re- 
source that had to be conserved 
intelligently without being 
hoarded in a miserly fashion. 

As a result, the infant atomic 
industry carefully studied conser- 
vation practices of other indus- 
tries —already experienced in 
dealing with an “exhaustible” re- 
source. This, of course, included 
the oil industry. 

We found that the goal of pri- 
vate industry is simply to secure 
the fullest return from our nation- 
al resources, so that these re- 
sources may continue to be use- 
ful in our industrial life and 
economic development for many 


years to come. 

We found that it is 
part of the integrity of 
modern industry not to 
waste our resources. 
And the petroleum in- 
dustry has proved itself 
a leader in the practice 
of conservation. By the 
use of research and 
scientific prospecting, 
the oil industry has in- 
creased the amount of 
known reserves, and 
opened the way for fur- 
ther discoveries of po- 
tential reserves. 

By using efficient 
methods of production 
and processing, it has 


eliminated waste in the 








Lieutenant General Leslie R. Groves, USA 
(Ret. ) head of the wartime atom bomb project and 
now vice-president of the Remington Rand Divi- 
sion of Sperry Rand Corporation, has had a distin- 


guished career as a military man, engineer, scientist 


handling of petroleum, 
and has increased pro- 
duction of the more de- 
sired petroleum prod- 
ucts from the basic oil. 

It seems to me this is the pattern 
of conservation of natural re- 
sources as we know it. It is a pat- 
tern that I believe is also being 
followed in the field of nuclear 
power, through an intelligent 
combination of Government ad- 
ministration and the initiative and 
resources of private industry. And 
remember, the only reason the 
Government is in the atomic in- 


dustry is because the National 


and business executive. As head of the Manhattan 
Project, he was in charge of all phases of the atom 
bomb development leading up to the explosion at 
Hiroshima in 1945, and until January 1, 1947, when 
the Atomic Energy Commission was formed, 


Defense requires it. 

The established oil industry 
and the growing atomic power 
industry — which, in a very few 
years, may form partners in pro- 
ducing the power necessary to our 
industrial strength—have grown, 
or are growing, within the frame- 
work of the American philosophy 
of conservation, the framework of 
the free and competitive Ameri- 


can way of life. 


This is one of a series of re ports by outstanding Americans who were invited to examine the job being done by the U.S. oil industry. 


This page is presented for your information by the American Petroleum Institute, 50 West 50th Street, New York 20, N. Y. 
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I never thought 
it could happen to me! 


(Based on Company File #905KAM9315-22) 


A careful driver, I'd always said, 
isn’t likely to tangle with a train, But 
our accident changed my mind... 


As we approached the crossing, I 
suddenly felt the rear end of the car 
sway. I lost control of the wheel and 
we spun completely around! 


Before I could stop, we were on 
the track. Engine stalled. And a 
train whistling at us! 

You should have seen us scramble 
out! Before we could get clear, the 
locomotive smashed into my car. 
Why we weren’t all killed I'll never 
know. Only a miracle saved us. 


An ambulance took us to a hos- 
pital. Luckily no serious injuries 
were found. The hospital released us 
that evening. 


Meanwhile my Hartford Agent, 
110 miles away in my home town, 
had been notified. He drove to the 
hospital at once. Reached there just 


Year in and year out you'll do well with the 


Hartford 


Hartford Fire Insurance Company 


as we were about ready to leave. 
You can bet I was glad to see him! 
Still pretty shaken by our close call, 
I needed his help. He had my 
wrecked car hauled toa shop... saw 
the Highway Patrol . . . completed 
the accident reports ... handled a 
lot of other details. Then he brought 
us back home in his own ear. I am 
certainly grateful to my Hartford 
man for all he did for us that day! 
For the total loss of my car, 
Hartford Automobile Insurance 
paid me $2,200. Our medical 
expenses of over $200 were also paid. 
Even the railroad’s claim against me 
—$770 for damage to the locomotive! 


I have a new car now. And | 
guess I don’t have to say that it’s 
Hartford-insured. Why don’t you see 
your Hartford Agent today —or tell 
your insurance broker 
you want Hartford pro- 
tection at renewal time? 





Hartford Accident and Indemnity Company 
Hartford Live Stock Insurance Company 
Citizens Insurance Company of New Jersey ... Hartford 15, Connecticut 


New York Underwriters Insurance Company... 


New York 38, New York 


Northwestern Fire & Marine Insurance Company 


Twin City Fire Insurance Company... 
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BOll’s hands, and almost every character 
is killed by it even before the bullets get 
him. The last to die falls screaming on 
his mother’s doorstep. Having spent seven 
years as an infantryman with the German 
army, Author Boll writes knowingly and 
well of the stench and strain of war. But 
whenever the underlying self-pity shows 
through the chinks in his dead-pan mask, 
he seems bent not only on living the war 
again but also on losing it again. 


Asian Friends 


Bare Feet in THE Patace (370 pp.) 
eo Newton Keith—Little, Brown 
$5). 


“I know just what your book will be.” 
one sophisticated Filipino told Author 


(Land Below the Wind, Three Came 
Home) Keith. “You will write about 
your servants, your cook and Javan- 


dera, your houseboy and your driver. 
And you will be sweet and understand- 
ing about them.” Mostly, he is right. 

Author Keith’s Philippines is still a 
place where buses are haunted by venge- 
ful spirits of killed pedestrians and pas- 
sengers delightedly applaud when a driver 
outraces a rival, where the press seriously 
reports the latest woman to give birth to 
miraculous twins, one a man-child and 
the other “the loveliest. dainty little four- 
legged roan mare that the neighbors have 
ever seen.” 

But Agnes Keith is a serious woman. 
The wife of a forestry expert working in 
the islands, she hopped perilously through 
the mountains by plane to talk to re- 
settled Huk rebels, ventured into areas 
where two U.S. professors had recently 
been murdered because they inadvertently 
offended Ifuagao tribesmen, watched ap- 
palled the privileged Manila society where 
“ladies of distinction paid a thousand 
dollars per dress, per ball,” while “a hun- 
dred thousand Filipinos had no floors to 
sleep on.” What moved her most was the 
struggle of the proud, engaging Filipino 
people toward democracy, culminating in 
the stirring election of 1953—a “miracle” 
in which the people triumphed in the 
person of President Ramon Magsaysay. 
All election night long, the Manila radio 
rebroadcast calls from outlying areas 
pleading for protection from goons lurk- 
ing near the polling places—and all night 
long Mrs. Keith listened to the pleas and 
sometimes to the sound of gunfire, as the 
aroused voters fought their way to the 
ballot boxes. Later she followed the bare- 
foot, wondering peasants into the hitherto 
forbidden Malacafan Palace to sit admir- 
ingly at the feet of their new President. 

Author Keith suffers from the convic- 
tion that every least thing that happens 
to her, her husband and their only son 
George is of overwhelming interest. and 
she records their conversation in some of 


| the least plausible dialogue to appear out- 


side Smilin’ Jack. Her saving grace is 
an ability to see men of many colors 
not as quaint objects but as individual 
human beings, and a warm faith in Asian 
friends which is refreshingly free of con- 


Minneapolis 2, Minnesota | descension. 
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Certain families 
have a gift 


... for knowing more 
people 


... enjoying more 
things 


... keeping up with 


more interests 





CERTAIN FAMILIES HAVE A GIFT FOR LIVING 
—the gift for them is TIME 


And to send them TIME this Christmas, just use the special insert in this issue, 
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Regular visits by Long Distance 
keep the family close together 


One of the most satisfying things about a Long 
Distance call is the way it brings near to you those 
who are dear to you. And the feeling of nearness lingers 
on long after the call is ended. 

Why not make plans right now for regular family 
visits by telephone? You'll find the cost is small, wher- 
ever you call. 


LONG DISTANCE RATES ARE LOW 
Here are some examples: 
Cleveland to Pittsburgh............ 45¢ 
Birmingham to St. Louis.......... 85¢ 
Chicago to Buffalo.............+... 95¢ 
Milwaukee to New York...........$1.20 
San Francisco to Washington, D.C. $2.00 


These are the Station-to-Station rates for the first three minutes, after 6 o'clock 
every night and all day Sunday. They do not include the 10% federal excise tax. 


CALL BY NUMBER. IT’S TWICE AS FAST. 
BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 
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MISCELLANY 


Hare Shirt. In Jersey City, arrested on 
a stolen-car charge following a wild police 
chase during which five shots were fired, 
Peter Rabbitt III, 20, blamed his heavy 
drinking and his long police record on his 
name: “Every time you guys ask me my 
name and I say ‘Peter Rabbitt,’ you lock 
me up for being a wise guy.” 





Special Delivery. In London, Mrs. Mal- 
vina Sweeden went to the National Assis- 
tance Board to ask for money to help 
support her five children, gave birth to her 
sixth in the board's office. 


Also Ran. In North Adams, Mass., de- 
feated in his drive to win a seat on the 
city council, Edward V. Dempsey submit- 
ted his expense form: “No contributions, 
no expenditures, no success.” 


Handiwork. In Chicago, with a divorce 
suit pending, Mrs. Eleanor Fitzpatrick had 
her husband summoned to court on a 
charge that he “tormented” her by con- 
stantly snapping his fingers under her nose. 


Not As a Stranger. In San Francisco, 
the burglary trial of Edward J. Devlin 
was interrupted when a police inspector 
tapped Juror Vernon F. Bartholomew out- 
side the courtroom, arrested him on a 
bad check charge. 


The Line. In London, Joyce Wells 
Ltd., mail-order house, offered oil paint- 
ings for sale for only $49.95: “A magnifi- 
cent hunting panel, a lady with lovely 
eyes or a gentleman you will be proud to 
claim as your ancestor.” 


Through Channels. In Turin, Italy, 
Giovanni Petrini, 79, received official army 
notification that his promotion to ser- 
geant, first proposed in 1898, had finally 
come through. 


Relief Pitcher. In Norwalk, Calif., 
William J. Pivar was booked on a charge 
of malicious mischief after he threw an 
ashtray through a police-station window, 
told the cops who came out and arrested 
him; “I feel better now.” 


Big Steal. In Valcourt, Que., after he 
bought a 4o-ft. bridge from the Canadian 
Pacific Railway for scrap steel and arrived 
with a crew to dismantle it, Marcel Guil- 
bert was told by neighboring farmers that 
a group of men had carted it off piece by 
piece three years ago. 


The Wrong Spirit. In Niigata, Japan, 
after her home was destroyed by fire, 
Mrs. Iwama, 25, protested in a letter to 
the Niigata Nippo that friends had been 
sending sake as_a condolence gift; “At 
such a time one hopes that the men will 
work cleaning up the debris, but all they 
do is drink sake, talk much, get drunk, and 


-end-up snoring loudly. It is very discour- 


aging to a poor housewife.” 
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An entirely new concept in decanter 
design, created especially for 


|. W. Harper by famed designer 


E. L. OuPree, Uniquely combines grace 
of line with fine balance for ease 


of pouring. A fitting showpiece for 


She Gold Vlad Wishey 2 


BOTTLED IN BOND 


KENTUCKY STRAIGHT BOURBON 
100 PROOF 


}.W. HARPER DISTILLING COMPANY, LOUISVILLE, KY 
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CG d eB Githy Teds tnt 
This charming Mata Hari has just com be sted a fas ting mission 
behind the cigarette eg And now she knows wh Ly So many smo eae want everyone 
to know there rethi ial about Parliaments th crush-pr tiie 
the luxu s flay the superb t« me and ¢ all, the exclusive Mo th ait it keeps 
the filter ed a full quarter-inch. With Parliaments none ‘i r touches your lips! 
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